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condense^ and indispensable, in its f nil form, to all whose tastes 
or pursuits make it necessary to command the entire literature 
of the subject. The German edition must still supply the wants 
of such students ; and as the work is a classic, it can be found 
in most larg^ libraries. 

It is a little remarkable, however, that in almost all the 
references to Bitter in English works ou the Holy Land, bis 
fulness alone should be referred to, to the exclusion of other 
sterling qualities. All his pupils know, that his power of bril- 
liant ^'et correct generalizutlon, and of methodical statement, 
was more strictly the ground on which he was strongest, than 
in the patient accumulation of facts ; and no one can read his 
little volume of Universltij ].ectvrfi<< on Comparative Geoamphr/y 
published last year, without feeiuig that, in the power of 
condensation, and of taking a broad and comprehensive survey 
of a wide field, he has had no superior. It seemed to me, 
therefore, as if a work of three or four volumes miirht be 
made from the voluminous Erdkunde ; and in visiting Ger- 
many, to take counsel of the leading geographers there, I 
found but one opinion expressed respecting not only the ex- 
pediency of doing so, but the necessity of condensing, if the 
result were to be at all successful. Authority should not have 
more than its just weight ; still it may interest the reader to 
know, that every distinguished geographer of Germany was 
consulted respecting this point, and many men eminent in 
other departments of science, whose close personal relations to 
Bitter would enable them to decide how far an editor might 
venture to go in dealing with his great work. 

It being decided that it was possible to abridge the original, 
the question arose, on what principle should the abridgment be 
effected ? I need not detain ihe reader with a rehearsal of the 
various methods which suggested themselves, but will pass at 
once to the one selected. In view of the twofold fact, that the 
Holy Land owes by far the greater share of its interest to what 
is bibhcal in its history and its geography, and that the volumes 
issued by the English publishers of this work find their way 
into the hands of those whose studies are largely theological, I 
was led to believe^ that the most feasible method of condensing, 
was to retain almost, or quite, intact whatever illustrates the 
Bible, and jost so much of what remained as would keep the 
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oatlines of the subject unbroken, and allow the reader to see 
the masterly method of tlie original work. It most be borne 
in inindy that in spite of Eitter's paramount interest in all that 
illTistrates the Bible, this work is a part of his colossal GeO' 
gn^^ of Aria, and that it did not enter into his plan to make 
the Tolames on Syria biblical, any more than it did those on 
Arabia or Asia Minor* The treatise it universal in its scope : 
it is by no means limited to the evolution of Judaism and 
Ghristiam^. Bitter, though one of the most truly Christian 
men of his time^ aimed to make the Erdiunde a scientific work, 
and not a commentary on the Bible. It has been my task to 
take out from it, in such a way as to do as little violence as 
possible to what remains, that portion which shall most interest 
biblical students, and best illustrate the sacred Scriptures. 

Some portions have not been changed at aU. The masterly 
mtroduction of the second volume remains as it came from 
Bitter's hand ; and so^ too, does the careful enumeration of 
aolborities, excepting so far as it is supplemented by the list of 
works (pp. 86-103) on Palestine which have appeared since 
Bitter wrote. The exhaustive monographs on Manna, Philistia, 
the Canaanite Tribes, Jerusalem, and the situation of Ophir, 
are also unchanged, exceptini:^ in tlie case of cmc omission, indi- 
cated by a footnote. Tlie tli scursions on llcbroii. Tabor, the 
Sea of Galilee, the Sinai and Serbal group, the line of march 
supposed to bu taken by the Israelites through the Peninsula, 
and the chief biblical sites in Palestine proper, have not been 
materially abridged : indeed, it is believed that most readers 
think that too nmcli minute detail has been retained, and 
that the work bears in its di£Puseness too distinct tracesi even 
yet, of its German origin. 

Having adopted the plan of condensation indicated above, 
and having rejectcfl the more obvious one of uniform com- 
pression, the task simpiitied itself at once. The district in 
which the student of the Bible is mainly interested is that 
lying between Dan and Boersheba— Prilestine proper. With 
this may be coui)led the iSinai Peninsula, the scene where 
Hebrew nationality first took on form, and where a wandering 
horde was subjected to a i)ermanent j)olity. It is plain tliat 
t^gypt, the territory east of the Jordan, and even the great 
Cities of the north, are Bible lands merely in a secondary senses 
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and that the interest in them is only to he reoognised when 
that in the home of the chosen people is in good measuie satis- 
fied. This fact seemed to indicate the manner in which the 
first step should be takeh in my work, namely, that only those 
Tolnmes should he touched which relate to Palestine proper 
and the Smai Peninsula. Printed in full, these would com- 
prise about eight volumes'of the present size ; and the task of 
c(mdensation was made comparati^ly a simple one* The first 
volume of this edition contains about a third of the one which 
Ritter devotes to the Peninsula; the other three contain more 
than one-half of the two volumes in the original, which relate 
to tl.e district between Dan and Beersheba, or in geographical 
lanfxua^e, between tlie Desert ujid Lebanon. 

Although many scores of books have been written on the 
Holy Land since Hitter closed his labours, by far the greater 
number (exceptinfr those relating distinctively to Jerusalem) 
have not been uf i^i eat value in a scientific point of view. 
Toljler, Sepp, Stanley, Porter, and Tristram are too well known 
to the reader to require specification ; but Uitter laid down his 
pen recently enough to use the researches of Lynch, Thomson, 
Porter, and Tobler in no sliglit measure, though without com- 
manding the collected works of those patient investigators. 
Notwithstanding the closeness of my limits, I have not hesi- 
tated to incorporate here and there an illustrative note from 
recent travellers, though of course the main care has been to 
deal justly by Ritter, rather than to reprint what lies within 
the roach of all Palestine students. Mr Tristram's book came 
to hand too late to be of that service which its great merits 
would have assured. The Jerusalem literature has acquired 
such formidable proportions, that I preferred, on the whole^ to 
allow Rittet^s two hundred caref ul^ and in a measure esdiaustive, 
pages to remain as they came from his pen. In its way^ his 
monograph has long been considered an authority, and to 

- amend it in its details would have been an invidious task. Its 
leading positions remain as when they were first established. 

Bitter, not being an Arabic scholar, did not attempt to lay 
down a system of orthography for praper names. In using his 
sources, his course was usually to adopt the spelling of the tra- 
veller whose work he had in hand. This gives rise to a very 

- great variety in the forms of names, — a variety which is not a 
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little perplexing to the reader of liU works. The system intro- 
daced bj Bobinson and Eli Smith was well known to Bitt^ : 
it was even commended by him, bnt not employed. That 
being the case, I have not felt myself jiistified in going beyond 
the bounds which he set in this matter. But as Bobinson and 
Smith's system is becoming so largely and generally adopted, 
it may not be out of place to remark^ that before his death 
the form^ assented to the justness of a criticism of Professor 
Hiipfeld on his uniform employment of U where a would just 
as truly render the sound, and give the word a look mucli more 
familiar to the English eye. Instances will occur in such words 
as Kurmul, Sebustiyeh, Tubariyeh, and the like. There is every 
reason to think, that had the life of the great American explorer 
been spared longer, he would, by the substition of a for tZ, 
have given his pages an aspect far more agreeable to the eye of 
Europeans and his own countrymen than they have at present. 

The maps which accompany liitter' s work are utterly un- 
worthy of being associated with his great name. They are 
therefore not reproduced in this edition. Nor will the book 
suffer by their omission ; for tlie exp(>1lont maps which ac- 
company the works of Robinson, Tristram, and Stanley, are 
within the reach of most students. The best new map of 
Palestine is the last edition of Van der Velde, issued in 
Gotha. Mr Eeimer of Berlin intends to publish, as soon as 
possible, a new edition of Kiepert's Wall Map of Palesfine, 
in both English and German orthography^ and embracing the 
results of the most recent discoveries. This, in point of accuracy 
and scientific worth, will not be inferior to any other of Pro- 
fessor Kiepert's admirable productions. The closer students of 
biblical geography should not fail to use two maps by Menke, 
issued by Perthes of Gotha, and to be had separately. The 
publication of Menke's Biblieal Atlas in full, within a year, 
and that of Mr Grove in a future not <li tant it is hoped, will 
put the public in command of works of the utmost faiUifulness 
and value. It is understood that the work last named will 
embody the numerous and important materials acquired by 
Captain Wilson and Lieutenant Anderson, of the Royal En- 
gineers, in their recent expedition for the Palestine Exi)loration 
Fund. This list should not be closed without mention of the 
fact that the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge have 
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in an advanced state of preparation an Atlas of Biblical Geo- 
graphy, which in beauty and accnnu^ will be an honour to the 
English press. It is edited by Rev. S. Clark, and will be 
enikhed with an index of all the names in the Bible and 
Apocrypha, from the indefatigable pen of Mr Grove. 

I cannot close this Preface without expressing my grate- 
ful acknowledgments for more than official courtesy to the 
librarians of the Roval Libraries of Berlin and Dresden, the 
Ducal Library of Saxe Gotlia, the City Librai y of Frankfort, 
and the University TJlnaries of Heidelberg, Bonn, and Halle. 
It would be liiipussible to recount the names of the gentlemen 
who have given me unrestrained access to their private collec- 
tions, and the benefit of their counsel. Yet it would be wrong 
to pass the name of the lamented Barth without a word. He, 
who had done so nmch for England, entereii with the utmost 
wariiilli into the plan of giving the works of his great teaclier 
to the English nation, and his sudden death robbed me at once 
of a friend and a helper. 

It is impossible for the reader to find in this^ or indeed 
in any of the published writings of Ritter, the secret of that 
fascination which he exerted over all who had any relations with 
him. In some respects his was one of the most beautiful and 
perfect characters of our time ; and I do not wonder that even 
a polished and courtly, but thoroughly worldly, man like Tieck 
should write, after travelling for some hours with him in the 
railway train, that he had had such converse with Bitter as is 
granted but seldom this side heaven. That combination of 
dignity (almost majes^, in fact) with sweetness and childlike- 
ness, of earnestness with playf olness^ that undouded sunninessi 
that approachableness^ that modesty^ that unworldliness, that 
dear, luminous eye, that steady, calm, kindly voice, who can 
forget! To his non-German admirers^ one of his superadded 
charms was, that, dthough walking in the highest fields of 
sdence, there was no glory that he prized higher than that of 
Christ, and no honour that he accounted dearer than the Chris- 
tian name. It is imposttble to estimate the value of his life, 
even in this regard, in a coontiy like Germany, where so large 
a portion of the men of sdenoe are at issue with Christianity. 

BmuM, /on. 15, 1806. 
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CHAPTER L 

HISXOBICAL INTBODUCXION. 

Sk. 1. rH£ CHfilSTO-BYZANTIAN, ARABIAN, AND QB£0O- 

fiOMAN EPOCHS. 

NOT insignificant oonnectuig link between the two 
great continents of Asia and Africa, is the conntiy 
whicli binds Arabia and Egypt closely together, 
and which lias for it"^ own boundaries the Gulf of 
iBla or Akaba on the cast, that of Suez on the west, and that 
of Gaza on the north. This tract, which is impassably sepsr 
rated on the n.e. by the, Dead Sea from the great interior 
regions of Arabia and . S^rria-beyond- Jordan^ is best known at 
the present time by the term Arabia Petrseay .alihongh that 
designation is never heard from the lips oif the natives of the 
countiy. The southern portion of the whole district, a triangle 
of land, bavrng the two gnlfl of the Bed Sea for two of its 
ndsfl^ and embracing an extent of territOKj neai^ eqnal to that 
of Sicily, would, in a strict use of language, be called the 
Peninsola of Sinai, for its mountain region forms the central 
nucleus of the whole district ; and in its physical independence 
of all the neighbonring districts, it has created for itsdf a 
history growmg out of, and not intelligible except in conneo- 
tion with, its own geographical characteristics. The sea and the 
desert have ahnt it up within itself, and given it the consecration 
^^ich has made it the sacred vestibule of the histoiy of onr 
Christian faith. 

Although, since the times of the Byzantine and Boman domi- ^ 
Datum, this country has home the name Arabia Petnea, and 
VOL. I, A 
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although it is now looked upon as an integral part of Arabia, 
vet in ancient times it was not so. The earliest ArabUn 
geographers expressly exduded it from their own domain, 
lastachri,^ in his account of the boundaries of Arabia, is per- 
fectly explicit in rejecting thb region, and in assigning the 
reason why his countrymen pnt no value upon it: namely, 
because its want of water and of pasturage made it absolutely 
worthless. In fact, the most ancient Arabian geographers gave 
the district no name whatever. 

This forswearing on the part of Isstachri of any claim to the 
country on the side of tlie Arabians, shows very clearly, that 
the mutual kinship and alliance asserted in the Koran and 
elsewhere to exist between the " sons of Joktan," the descend- 
ants of Ishmael, the Edomites, and the house of Ahraham, 
were not recognised as descending to the Arah tribes of the 
ninth and tenth centuries, when Isstachri lived, else his lan- 
guage would have been a real, though unconscious, claim that 
Arabia Petrjca was the home of his nation's ancestoi*s. 

It was only at a comparatively recent period that Arabians,, 
or Arabs, as they are called when in n wild and uncivilised 
state, became first the partial population of the country, and 
then its lords and only reizular inhabitants. Before Mo- 
hammed's hordes had advanced so -far as to the Gulf of -^la, 
Byzantine Christians, mainly Greeks, had peopled the land. 
Before these the Nabathseans had possessed it ; and before them 
the Idumaeans (i.e. sons of Edom), Midianites and AmalekiteSy 
Israelites, Egyptians^ and Phoenicians. The ancient names, 
Nabataea or Idumaia, would be far more appropriately given to 
the country than the name Arabia, which has come into general 
use since the times of Pliny and Ptolemy. The name Arabia 
Petra\i, too, is the result of an accident. It arose from a hasty 
application of the name of that ancient Petra, in the heart of 
Edom, to the whole country ; and Bocl^ Arabia became the 
general appellation of a land whose most important city was 
hewn out of a single rock. At a later day that city itself 
was forgotten, and the only trace of it which remained was that 
which was found in the name of the country in which it lay. 

The fact to which Isstachri alludes is confinned by the fact 

1 l8Bl»chri, Das Bwsk der Z«Eiufer, Hamborg 1848, pp. 31, 32, SS i abo 
p. 6, and Hot. 19,p.Ul. 
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that Mooammed made no attempt to enter the Sinai Peninsula. 
It remained under the power of the Byzantine rulers till a.d, 
630y when it was for the first time subjected to Mofilem extor- 
tion. In the year 527, Justinian, the Greek emperor, erected 
the great convent at Mount Sinai ; and at that time tlie country 
was filled with a population of monks and hermits : no Arabians 
had entered it as yet. 

And even in the accounts which have come down to us of 
attacks suffered by the Christian population of the Peninsula 
in that early epoch, the assailing parties are never alluded to as 
Arabians, but as Saracens, meaning people from Mesopotamia, 
Syria, the Euphrates, — side branches of the Nabathseans ; and 
all these ccmflictsbear evidence of coming, not from people living 
in the knd, but from those whose homes were beyond the border. 

We have ]ef t to us but few records of that age ; but the few 
which we have are invaluable, covering, as they do^ the time 
between the introduction of Christianity in the third century 
and the Moslem subjugation of the land in the seventh. The 
prasent geographical condition of the Peninsula is largely 
interpieted by those scanty records : it b to them that the 
places which are consecrated by hallowed legends owe their 
sanctity ; and the stamp which they have given is what has 
perpetuated there the remembrances of the great evente of the 
Mosaic time. 

There does not remain to us a single book dating from that 
lemote period, that gave to the Peninsula all its interest in 
the eyes of men, which must not be judged as to authenticity 
^ its agreement in matters of name, number, and general 
circiunstance, with the Mosaic books ; and those books then^ 
■dvBS must be interpreted in accordance with their agreement 
^th the region where they were written, — a region so peculiar, 
>o marked in its- special features, so wholly unique, that it must 
l>a regarded as proof given by God, and far better than any 
whidl man could assign, of tlie truth contained in tlie Kecord 
of the greatest events which iiave Lranspired in tiie history of 
oar raee. 

And yet, with all the remarkable liarmonv which exists 
*»tw€en the pi ace where God did. such wonderful tiiings, and 
^ manner in wlncb lie displayed His power, it is not to be 
denied that in many minor details the light wliich we enjoy 
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is deficient, and we can only wish that it were increased. Yet 
it cannot be wondered at, that men who wrote more than 
fifteen hundred yean before the coming of Christ, did not 
think that it was any part of their mission to enter into topo- 
|:p*aphical details regarding the place where Jehovah displayed 
His power. They felt that thein waa the simple task of rocoid- 
ing His deeds. Bat the resalt was, that there remains to us no 
living bond of connectioii| no direct and nnmiatakeable tradi- 
tSon, running back from our days to the most andent timea ; 
and after the death of Moaes there was a foil thonaand years 
when Sinai and its localities seem to have been completely f of^ 
gotten by the children of IsraeL 

BobinsoB has called attention^ to the remarkable f act, that 
after the departnre of the Israelites from Sinai^ there is not in 
the Bible nor elsewhere an aUoaioii to more than one single pil- 
grimage made by a Jew to the scenes which were so momentous 
and so solemn in the history of his nation* Elijah, fleemg from 
Jezebeli is the only one of his race who seems to have gone 
back to visit the scenes where the law was given on Horeb 
(1 Kmgs xix» 3} 13)« And all that we learn rer^arding the 
"wilderness,** between the time of the journey of the Hebrews 
through it and the time of the destruction of Jeiusalem, is 
only gleaned from the allusions to Ezion-gcber and Elatb, in 
connection with the voyages to Ophir (1 Kings ix. and 
from brief gliin|)ses of the glory of Petra, and of the colonies 
established by the Phoenicians and Nabathssans in the borders 
of the land. ' 

I. THE CHRISTO--RYZANTIAN EmCH PRIOR TO THE ?V!OSLElI 
SUBJUaATION OF XHB LAND IN THE SEVENTH CENTUBT^ 

OATKEBED VBOK THE WianiTQS OF DIONT81U8 Or ALSZANDRIA, ABBOT 80.- 
VAMUS, AVHOmUS, mLDS, PBOOOmS, SUTTGHTOS, G08II0B USDICO- 

nsosiis, AMD AtnonKus kabttr. 

It will be more consonant with my parpose to discuss what 
relates to the mi -i nt Phoenicicon and Egyptian colonies in the 
Sinai Peninsula, when in the course of this volume I shall 
have come to tho consideration of the monuments which they 
have left us. Passing over these traces of a history which runs 
^ Bib. Hesttarehes^ second Bngliah edition, vol. L 131. 
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back to the time of Moses, even if it be not still inoic ancient, 
I will devote a few pages to the discussion of those scanty and 
brief fragments which have come to us, relating to the con- 
dition and population of this country prior to the rise of the 
great Chalifates of Asia, and the consequent subjugation of the 
Peninsula by the Moslem power. I cannot too warmly express 
the obligations which I owe to my loved and honoured friend 
Dr Robinson for the admirabic manner in which, in his classic 
work, the Biblical Researches, he has opened the subject, and 
indeed made it possible to continue what he has so ably begun. 
Yet it is but fair to state that he has not exhausted the whole 
field ; and I shall hope to cite some facts which shall be new 
even to the reader of Dr Bobinson's work. 

In neither Christian nor pagan writers of the very earliest 
period) after the coming of the Saviour, are there any distinct 
references to Mount Sinai and the adjacent region. Dionysius 
of Akxandiiay writing about a.d. 250, speaks of the holy- 
mountain ai a^ place of refuge for the £g3rptian Qhristians 
when they were attacked by Saracens, who often took them 
and held them as slaves. The legend of St Catherine the 
martyr, whose remains are said to have been borne through the 
air from Alexandria to the lofty peak of the Sinai group, the 
one now bearing her Dame, assigns that event to the year 307 ; 
and whatever stieas may be laid on the legend, there is doubt- 
less one true mfeience to be drawn from it, namely, that at 
that early date the country was in the possession, not of pagans, 
but of those who were friendly to the Christian faith. It is 
tnie thers is no express mention of the settlement of the land 
by sdhereots of onr ^religion, except the allusions found in the 
Koord of one Abbot Silvanns, who about the year 365 with- 
diew into the country around Monnt Sinai, and spent several 
years theie, laying out gardens and earing for them, establish- 
ing monasteries but not living in them, but dwelling with his 
fipfend Zacharias apart, and at a later period wididrawing 
tirther north to the neighbourlioodof Gerar, in the land of the 
•neient Philistines. 

Bolmuon alludes^ to a little tract written by Ammonras, an 

* Bih. Researcltes, vol. i. p. 122. TJitter quotes Robinson in full; but 
Eauarches are at tiie command of all who will cousiilt these 
meti, I oi47 aOnde to tli«in.-.En. 
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Egyptian monk, recountinrr his visit to Mount Sinai, and the 
attack made on a compauy of Christian anchorites living there 
by a party of Saracens, in the course of which forty monks 
were slain. In memory of them, Kobinsoii conjectures that 
the ruined convent of el-Ar])ain, or the Forty, at the western 
base of Sinai, received its name. 

Another attack, according to Ammonius, was made at the 
same time at Kaithu, the modern Tor. 

Nilus, who resided for a long time at Sinai, has given us an 
account of another equally sad incursion of Saracens, whose 
course was marked by slaughter and the enslaving of their 
captives. 

From these accounts it is clear, that at the end of the 
fourth century there remained almost no Christian settlement 
in the Peninsula which had not been ravaged by these savage 
enenues, whose home lay between Petra and the Dead Sea, 
where they could sell the booty which they gained on their 
plundering expeditions. Nor was it possible to make an effec- 
tive resistance^ for the Christian establishments were so far 
apart that they could not succour each other. Faran must 
have been their central point for in the earliest accounts we 
have allusions to a council or senate there, which debated ear- 
nestly what measures should be employed for protection against 
the savage assailants. 

• Bobinson^ cites the testimony afforded by a letter from the 
Emperor Mardan to the bishop Macerius and monks in Mount 
Sinai, where are situated monasteries beloved of God and 
worthy of all honour.'* Thb was in the middle of the fifth 
century. 

He also quotes in full the tradition of the present Convent 
of St Catherine, and the account given by Eutychius, relating 
to tlie erection in 527 of the present massive structure, which 
up to the present day accomplishes the object which it was 
intended to subserve at the very first, namely, the protection of 
its Christian inmates from the violence of savaiie and unbeliev- 
mg foes. There is some doubt resting over the question in 
exactly what >xar the convent was built, for the year assigned 
by the tradition of the place was that in which Justinian 
asceuded the throne ; but there is no doubt at all that during 

^ Bib. IlesearcheSf i. 124, 
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his fdgn that poverfal fortress was bmlt, and that aU that 
oadaj of money was made which resulted in the laying out of 
the many gardens, the paving of tlie many roadsy the erection 
of the many other edifices, whose rained splendour is all that is 
left to tell us how valuable a possession this Sinai region was 
held to he. And this is indicated By some slight records which 
have been preserved to us from those times. 

We find* the signatnreSy dated at Ephesus A.i>« 400, of the 
bishops of Elusa and Phoeoo^ two places in Arabia Petrsea, one 
of which, FhoBtto, lying between Petra and Zoar, has not been 
as yet identified ; whOe the other, Elusa, has been found by 
Robinson to be the modem el-Khulaseh. In the year 403, at the 
Council of Chalcedon, not only the bishops above named recorded 
their signatures, but also Beryllus bishop of JEla, Musonius of 
Zoar, Johannes of a certain unknown Chrysopolis, and Johannes 
and Eusthathius as the first Christian priests anion cr the Sara- 
cens. After the council just named, the power of llic metro- 
politan of Bostra, a see in the Ilauran, east of the Jordan, 
was much dimmished in consequence of Maximus, patriarch of 
Antioch, taking part with the patriarch of Jerusalem against 
him. This step led to several of the churches in Arabia Peti'aea 
being taken from the see of Bostra, and being conjoined with 
the patriarchate of Jerusalem,^ the new district taking the 
name of Palaestina Tertia. This diocese soon gained in strength, 
and began to exert an influence on the nomadic tribes of the 
Peninsula. Petra became the seat of ao archbislirpric, and 
iEla, Pharan, Sinai, Phocno, became prosperous bishoprics, 
lasting till the time of their sudden extinction at the end of the 
seventh century, when the Moslem power was in tlie ascendant. 

Robinson refers briefly to the narrative of Cosmas Tndico- 
pleustes,' an Egyptian, wiio united the cluiracters of monk and 
merchant, and who made a pilgrimage to bin;ii about the year 
o40. I will cite him more fully, however, because his narra- 

' C. Rittcr, znr Gesch.des petrxischen Arahiens, 1824, pp. 221-223. 

* Ajwem a ni Bibl. Orient. T. iii. P. ii. fol. 594 ; cf. AUatius, de consensu 
nMmqiu eeeksim, lib. i. c. 12, m C. Hitter's work just referred to, zur 
d. petrtMen AraltienB. 

' Cosnws Indicopleustea, Ckrkt, Tcpogr, rive ChrisHanorum de mundo 
n>inio, in Bern, de Montfaucov. CnJhrfio nova PatrVMt €tC^ Paris 1706, 
T. u. lib. iu. fd. 161 ; lib. v. fol. 193, 196, 206. 
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tive is peculiarly interesting as that of tlie first one who has 
tried to follow in the very footsteps of the children of Israel. 
His observations on the inscriptiona of the Peninsula are of 

value. 

Cosmas indicates the place where he supposed that the 
Israelites crossed the Red Sea as Klysma ; lie then points out 
what ho supposes to be the wilderness of Shur, then Marah, 
and then EHm, which in his time was called Raithu (not the 
same Raithu which was at Tor, many miles to the south). 
From EHm, where he counted twelve springs, he turned away 
from the sea, which up to that point had been on his right, 
and turned inland, passing through the wilderness towards the 
Sinai mountain range, and noting the country where manna 
first fell. Ho rested in Eephidim (Num. xxxiii. 14), which he 
identifies wltli Pharan, where Moses, in the lack of water, 
struck the rock, and where "with his staff in his hand he 
ascended Mount Choreb in Sinai, which is at a distance of six 
millia from Pharan." There, too^ he overcame Amalek, and 
met his father-in-law Jethro. 

Cosmas closes the account of his journey by alluding to a 
feature of the scenery which greatly, impressed him, and con- 
vinced him of the unquestionable authenticity of the sacred 
narrative. This was the groat number of 'inscriptions which 
he found along the way, and which he was the first to allude 
to. His opinion is. that the Israelites learned the art of writing 
from the tables of the law, and that in their young enthusiasm 
they wrote much more than a people more familiar with the 
art would have done. This^ Cosmas. thinks, accounts for the 
. great number of the inscriptions which he saw, all the places 
where they would naturally rest being covered with them. 
Some Jews, who travelled with him, assured him that their 
ancestors recorded the names of the tribes, the dates of their 
journey, and many such items as travellers are in the habit 
of recording. This narrative is worth thus much at least to 
us, that it indicates that prior to the Moslem invasion of the 
country those inscriptions were there, and were just as in- 
scrutable as they remain to us to-day. And the topographical 
value of Cosmas lies in his statement that, at the time of his 
visit, Horeb, which he identifies with Sinai, was considered to 
be a mountain only six miilia from Pharan (the present Wadi 
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Fdian). This would imply that the present Serbal^ the only 
SHmntsm which he oonld refer to as ea near^ was then con^ 
sidered to be the sacred moimtain where the law was given : 
a Tiew which has been renewed within onr own day by Borck- 
h'ardt and Lepsios. Yet it cannot fail to be noticed, that snch 
an opinion militates directly against the statements made by 
Nilus, Fh>copius, and Entychinsy regarding the building of 
Jnsttnian's convent, and die sacredness, even then, of the place 
chosen for the site. • 

Abont the year 600, Antoninns Martjrr^ of Flacentia made 
a pilgrimage throngh the Peninsula, entering at the northern 
side, visiting the scenes of the greatest biblical interest, and 
leaving the country at tlie same point where the Israelites 
entered it. Tlic account of his journey lias been accused by 
some of iiatrustwoi Lhinees, but 1 llnd in it the strongest marks 
tlmt it was not the forgery which some have asserted it to be. 
Antoninus travelled in eight days from the northern f unitier to 
Sinai, passing Elnsa on the way. His account of Sinai, its 
newly erected convent, the reputed cave where KHjah found 
shelter, the chapel at the summit, in a word, all the fea- 
tures of the place, correspond exactly with the older accounts 
of Procopius and Eutychius, and with the researches of the 
most recent travellers. Yet, in comparing his account with 
that of Cosmas, there is a strong want of accord. Tliey wrote 
at nearly the same time ; but to one of them Sinai was the 
sacred mountain, to the other Serbal was the scene of the law- 
giving. Is it possible tliat at that early day Constantinople 
and Alexandria were at variance regarding the sacred site, and 
that tiieologians of the different schools took the view of their 
own, and ignored that of the other; and that the Byzantine 
theory, backed by all the resources of the emperor, became the 
prevalent one, while Pharan city, losing such an ally, fell into 
decay, and the mountain close by at length lost, in the memory 
of men, all its claims to be the scene of Jehovah*s revelation! 

Antoninus refers to a port on the Red Sea, which is evi- 
dently ^^la, the present Akal);i, but his way did not lead him 
thither. He came from Sinai to Egypt, following **the regular 
highway," as he si^ and evidently passing Phanm, although 

* Ttincrarinm Bead AntoM Martyris^ ex Mwmo CK Mtnardi JuUmagi 
Andim, ap. Petr. AoriL l^ypogr. 1640. 
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lie does not mention its name. Yet the identic of the place 
which he describes with Pharan is nnmistakeable. His words 
are as follows : We now came to the place where Moses con- 
tended with AmaldE. Here there was an oratorium [meanmg 
probably a chapel or small convent — ^the same, it may be^ whose 
mins have been described by fimckhardt and Lepsius], its altar 
erected on the same rock where Moses stood while the battle 
was going on. In the same place we saw the walls of a strongly 
fortified citv, but the place was very wild and destitute of 
water [yet Wadi Feiran is now remarkable for its luxuriant 
vegetation and abundant supplies of water]. Caravans of 
pilgrims ■come hither, the women and children bearing palm 
branches in their hands, and singing antiphonies in the Egyp- 
tian language. They carried ampulla3 filled with oil, with 
which they anointed my liead and feet." All this evidently 
refers to Pharan, w lit re the Egyptian speech was in use, and 
whore pilgrims were doubtless welcomed in this truly orieiital 
fashion. Tiiere was, it is probable, a much closer connection 
between the church of Pliarr^n with Alexandria than with the 
patriarchate of Jerusalem, with which the convent at iSinai 
was in more intimate alliance. 

Antoninus then tells us of his farther journey ; of his 
di??coveiy of Elim, where were seventy palm trees and twelve 
springs ; of passing a castle of moderate size^ called Surandela, 
where stood a church and a hospitium, unmistakeably the 
Gharundel of modem travellers, where whatever vestiges may 
remain are utterly unfit for any of the uses of man. His 
journey ended at the place called Ghlysma, at the head of the 
gulf, mentioned also in Cosmas* account of his tour. 

From these accounts — which, although in many respects 
contradictory and mutually destructive, are yet the reports of 
eye-witnesses living between the third and the seventh centuries 
of the Christian era, and, with all theur want of a^^ment, are 
singokrly true to what we might expect to hear of the Sinai 
Peninsula, its physical character and the general course of its 
histoiy— we gather thus much at least, that in those early times 
the country was far better supplied than at present with 
colonies, chapels, diurches, hospices, convents, bishoprics, and 
Christian communities ; that there were visible the beginnings 
of conversions among tiie Saracens; and that there was more 
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bofldin^ more artificial izrigatioiiy more cnltiiie of the palm 
tieey and, as we gather from the account of Nilna, more agrih 
cnltoral prosperity in general, than we find in later times. And 
if we take into acoonnt the long period when the NabathseanSi 
whose history in any detail is unknown to us, practised the arts 
of trade and tillage over a district extendmg from Lenke Kome 
to the ^lanitic Gulf, and as far into ihe interior as Petra ; 
if we also consider the extraordinary number of inscriptions^ 
whichy though of the roughest sort, must have been executed 
with ccmnderahle pimiSy and which testify not simply of the 
mere transit of vast hordes across the country, but imply a con- 
tinuous existence there ; when take into account the fact 
that these inscriptions, as to meaning and authorship, are just as 
mysteriously unknown to us now as they were to Cosnias at the 
time of his early visit, it must strike the mind with great force, 
with what extreme difficulty and liability to err we undertake 
to leap over the space between the present forlorn state of the 
country and the state of its primitive prosperity, and the impos- 
sibiHty of reproducing the very scenes which presented them- 
selves to the eyes of the Israelites duiing their forty years* 
journey, and which speak to us in the few faint tones which 
from that little fragment of time sound down to us through the 
thirty or forty centuries which have since intervened. And 
how foolish and short-sighted the attempt to go further back 
yet, and try with oar imperfect knowledge to learn the condi- 
tion of the country when the Midianites visited and passed 
tliiough the Peninsula, when the Amalekites held dominion in 
It, when its north-western mountains opened their veins of oro 
to industriou<; Etr^^tian colonists, whose labours run back as 
far as to the second king of the twelfth djmasty of the ancient 
monarchy, and whose records are as old, according to Lepsius, 
as the very oMost in Egypt, and date back as far as to the 
pyramids of Giiizch ! 

We pass from our brief review of the condition of Palestine 
while it was under Christian sway, to the desolation liifh fell 
npon it after it passed into Moslem hands. The glimpses 
which we gain of it under this blighting power are but few 
and brief; the Arabian geographers had but little to say of 
this portion of tlieir domain, and the Peninsula lay in shadow 
till the light of the Crusades made it more visible. It is not. 
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however, till within our own time that it has passed under the 

observations of careful and enthusiastic travellers, who, although 
compelled to pass rrq idly through the country, have given us 
those accounts which have conferred such honour on the names 
of Niebnhr, Burckhardt, Seetzen, Riippell, Robinson, Ehren- 
berg, Luborde, Wellsted, von Schubert, and I^epsius. Yet even 
now, such is the shadow that rests upon tlic land, that there is 
not a single settlement of civilised man throughout the whole 
Peninsula, with the solitary exception of the hospitable convent 
at Sinai, — the only unshaken pillar that rises above the dark- 
ness of the middle r??cs, and the shadows of ^loliamniednn 
misrule, to the clear hgiit which streamed from the lioly mount 
where a higher Wisdom than that of Solon issued His law, not 
for Israel alone to obey, but for men eyexywhere to heed* 

U. THIS UOHASOIEDAir EPOCH. 

The Arabian writers to whom we are indebted for allusions 
more or less explicit to the Sinai Peninsula, are Isstachri, 
Masudi, Edrisi, Abulfed% Murach Machmed^ £bn Ishak, 
Nowairi, and Macrizi, 

Isstachri, who wrote about the middle of the tenth century, 
makes no mention of the Peninsula by luune, and alludes only 
incidentally to its boundaries. He speaks distinctly regarding 
el-Ghur (el-Ghor), however, as all later Arabic writers have 
done, as a true continuation of the Jordan valley to the Gulf 
of JEla. He mentions Kolznm, at the head of the present 
Gulf of Suez, and describes the ^Meserts of the children of 
Israel and Smai'* in general terms as the country lying between 
Arabia, Palestine (Palestine), and Egypt. He speaks of the 
dangerous shores of the Red Sea, and alludes to a harbour 
called Chabilat between Kolzum and the month of that arm of 
the sea; but that name is not to be identified with any one of 
the twenty-seven names of ports which Ehrenberg has given 
in his recent exhaustive catalogue. But, saj s Isstachri, below 
Kolzum there are to he found on the coast no towns or cities, 
excepting here and there a fisldng village, such as Taran 
(Fharant), at the palm grove of Chabilat, and at the place 
which is the landing-place of Mount Tur U.e. Sinai : he probably 
alludes to the port of Tor, which has, it would seem, received its 
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present name from its nearness to the holy mount, formerly 
called Tur, and now known as Sinai], Tie also speaks dis- 
tinctly of ^1 a and its inhaliitants, who v.ere Jews [^{ila, now 
Akaba, was the Elath of the Bible], and who were said to be 
secured from Arab violence by virtue of a special safeguard 
fiom the hand of Mohammed. 

Of the coimtiy lying between ^la and Koizumi Isstachri 
lays nothing more than that it was the wildemen of the chil- 
dren of Israel ; that it was for^ parasangs long, and the same 
in width ; that the soil was pwtly sand, partly rock; and that 
here and there were palm trees and springs.^ 

Ebn Hankal^ confirms the woids of Isstachri, and adds that 
the wilderness of the Israelites was called the Tiah beni Israel^ 
a name which both the Jewish and the Arab traditions xecog- 
niae in the present el-Ty or Tib, meaning th0 wilderness, the 
desert, par eymnence. We have the word in the present Beduin 
"et-Tiii,^ which is usually coupled with the words, '^of the 
Wandering,** the Desert of Wandering. According to 
Bosenmliljer,' the word Tyh itself signifies a straying annmd 
and around: henoe it comes to mean the place where one 
wanders^ or the deserty end the fall name d-Tih beni Israel 
means the WOdemess of the Israelite^ Wanderings. 

Masndiy^ in his Golden Meadowif written in the tenth een- 
tnry,* gives us nothing new regarding the Stnai Peninsnla, 
excepting a re-statement^ evidently gathered from the garbled 
account in tiie Koran of the events which occurred at the 
giving of the law. Aaron's grave he pats at some unknown 
spot called Mowab near Mount Stnal^ — a fearful bnrying-place, 
he says, on account of the wild uproar sometimes heard there 
m the night>time. • 

Edrisi' is the next who speaks partacularly of this interest- 
ing region. He wrote in the twelfth century. He alludes to 
the two routes which pilgrims took in journeying from Egypt to 

' Intadixi in Mwilmnn, pp. 5, 6, 34, 35, 28, 18, 19. 

* \y. Omeby, OrienL Geog. pp. 2, 29. 

^ RosenmuUer, Bill Altertkumk. Bd. iii. p. 102, Not. 120. 

* El Masudi's Historical Encyclopedia, entitled Meadoia^ of Gold and 
Mines o/ Geni#, trans, by Aloys Springer, M.D., London Svo, vol. i. 
pp. 91, 92. 

* EdiiBi in Jauhert^ i. pp. 32S-331. 
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Medina : one of them leading through the heart of the country, 
direct from Ajemd near Sues to ^ia and Midian ; the other 
along the coast some distance, and then hy way of Sioai to ^la. 
The three stations wliich be alludes to in bis account of the 
direct route across the desert — ^Rouitba, Kersa, and Haf ar— do 
not occur again in any writer. In bis allusions to a place 
called Faran and Faran Ahroun, on tbe more southern route 
to which he refers^ it is very difficult to ascertain whether he 
means the old a|id now rained dty at Wadi Feiran or not ; for 
although there* is no other place whose name at all resembles 
the one which he gives^ yet it is coupled in his narratiTe very 
dosely with a dangerous^ stormy harbour^ where tradition 
asserted that Pharaoh perished. If by this he meant the place 
i|ow called Hammam Farouui which the legends of the Arabs 
still point out as the scene of the Egyptian monarch's over- 
throw, there is not now to be seen a single trace of a city once 
there. 

Edrisi goes on to say that the way to Sinai, there called 
Jehel Tur, turns away at that point from tlic sea. The road 
is a regularly built one, and passes a chapel and a brook of 
running water, and ascends tlic lioly niountain, which is very 
lofty, by steps. From Tur [probably Jebel Tor] he went to 
u place called oMassdef, where the inhabitants were engaged 
in the pearl fishery. I suppose this to be Tor harbour^ but 
Burckhardt conjectured it to be some place on the Gulf of 
iEla, although he sought in vain for any traces of the name 
given by Edrisi. 

Abiilfeda,* writing in the fourteeuth century, goes over very 

much the same ground as Edrisi and Isstachri, but speaks much 

more fully than they did of iE!a, the scriptural Elath and the 

modern Akaba. iEla, he says, lay at the entrance of the desert 

of Araba, where stof.d a tower under the charge of an officer 

sent from Egypt. The city had been protected still earlier by 

a small fortress on an island. Tliis was in ruins at tbe time of 

xVbulfeda's visit, and the commandant was living in the tower 

on the mainland. Both, island and fortress, have been seen 

in our day by Iliippell, I^aborde, and Wellsted, and tbe tower 

has been visited by many travellers. Nlebubr^ however^ was 

^ Abulfeda, Dei^cr. A ralix, eci J. GnsvioB, Oxon 1713, p. 19 ; ill Beinard^s 
ed. p. 112 \ in Bomael'a, pp. 12, 14, 18. 
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the first to discover that this place is identical viiih. the Elatli 
oi the Bible ; and he found that the Beduins even now called 
it Hale, whose resemblance to JFA^ is unmistakeable. From 
^la to Sheraty Seiri says Abulfed% it is a three days* 
journey. 

Seetzen^ has inserted, in his letters to von Zach, and Burck- 
hardt^ in liis travels, further allusions to ^la found in the 
writiiigs of the eminent Macrizi and other Arabians, which the 
curious student will find valuable. 

To these brief all u inns, which relate rather to what lies on 
the very boundaries of the Peninsula than to its interior, I add 
abstiacts of visits made at a very early day, and while the 
oonntKy was under Arabian rule, to two very important and 
interesting central districts, Petra and Feiran,. the former of 
which has been many hundred years foi^gotten and its location 
lest sight of, while the latter was the home of Christianity at 
a period so eariy that we cannot go behind it to any dear 
account of the wild savagery of its primitiye history* 

A* The VisU of Sultan Bibors to Petra €md Karak in thi 

ThirUentii Century, 

The Egyptian historian Nowairi, who died in 1331, was 
the cotemporaiy of Abulfeda, to whom I have already referred, 
and was a voluminous author* Quatremire has translated* an 
account left by this writer of a visit made by Bibors, a warlike 
Egyptian sultan, who was in constant strife with the Franks, 
^yria, Palestine, and Damascus, and whose sway extended from 
U60 tin 1277. On one of the frequent journeys which he 
was obliged to pay to this countiy, lie left Omro and crossed the 
deiert in a direct route. We will not follow his course over 
the first portion of the way, but join him at a place near the 
west entrance of Petra, and now called Nakber Rebay, where 
he spent the night before his important discovery : — 

"When the next morning broke, the sultan ascended the 
monntain before him, which is of i:r:;it extent, and encloses 
wany wild gorges. It consbts of a auit kind of stone, a sand- 

» Seetzen in von Zach, MonalL Corresp. 1809, Bd. jx. p. 805. ' 

' Biirckuardt, Travels in SynOy p. 611. 

* Quatremere, Mem. sur ks Nabaleem^iu. Journ. Asiat. 1835, T. xv. pp. 
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stone agglomerate, full of particolooted stripes — ^red, bliie^ and 
white [exactly corresponding to the colours which travelleis tell 
us characterize the rocks at Petra now]. Throngh the monntain 
ezcayations have been made^ capable of being traversed by a 
man on horseback [the long ayenueeast of Petra called el-Sik]. 
At the left were seen stone steps and the grave of Aazop the 
brother of Moses; close bjr stood a castle called Aswit [the 
reputed grave of Israel's high priest, visited bj Bnrckhardtand 
other recent travellers]. The sultan visited the loftjr castle^ 
and found it extraordiiumlj strong, and boilt in a very sbgnlar 
manner. He thra descended and explored the < Villages of the 
Children of Israel/ by which term he designates the wonder- 
ful grotto-like architectural remains of the place. The houses, 
he says, were SUStamed by columns, the outsides of the door- 
ways covered with sculptures ; the whole was a mass of grottos. 
The houses were as large as those which the sultan was in the 
habit of sedng; within there were arched walls, vestibules, 
treasure vaults, harems.— all, all hewn from the solid rock. 
He also saw the mounULlu walls parted by a roadway which 
ran between ; both sides rising like a wall, and lined with long 
rows of houses. 

"Thence the sultan, when he liad seen everything, journeyed 
on to^ Shaubak [the Sjaubec of Edrisi and Abnlfeda, the Mons 
regalis of the crusaders, and the j)]ace where Baldwin built a 
fortress ; the Kerek el Shobak of Burckhardt*]. From that 
point he passed on to Karak." 

This important account brings into view those distinct 
localities when iir^mes have, up to the most recent time, been 
much confounded,— Petra, Shaubak, and 3£arak, or Kerek ; 
the last named being the one discovered by Burckhardt and 
Seetzen in Moab, east of the Dead Sea. Both of the last two 
played an important part in the history of the Crusades, for 
the reason that Petra, which would have been so prized a pos- 
session, had sunk into utter oblivion, and its name had been 
given to Kerek, which is called in middle-age histories Petra 
Deserti, and which gave this its conjectural name to the bishop 
of Petra, who commonly resided at Jerusalem. Shobak, which 
m the times of the Crusades was generally called Mons regalis, 
was also designated sometimes as Petra; and it is not wonderful 
1 BurckhMTdt, Trw, m Sirvn, p. 420. 
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that It should have been confoanded with the true Nabathsean 
Petra. But in the account which Nowatri gtvee us^ the three 
all appear dear and distinct $ their mutual relations are correcilj 
stated ; and the time which it took for him to pass from one to 
the other [which is also giyen] exactly corresponds with the 
accounts of Seetzen, Burckhard^ Irby, Mangles, Laboide^ 
Kobinson, and others. 

Nor does this account stand alone ; for MacrizP has con- 
firmed tlie story of Nowairi, adclinrj to it a few slight particulars, 
which show tiiat his sources were independent, and tiiat liis 
narrative was nut a mere copy. According to ^Tacrizi, tlie 
houses in this ancient and deserted city were not entirely desti- 
tute of contents ; for in them tlie Egyptian sultan found jars, 
and some stuffs which crumbled as soon as he took them up. 
He discovered also nine pieces of gold, on each of which was 
impressed the figure of a gazelle, and some inscriptions, which 
he conjectured to be Hebrew, but which may have been Naba- 
thaean. After digging down under a square stone, they dis- 
covered in one place water, which was as cold as ice. The 
reader may recall the statements of some modern travellers 
regarding this characteristic of the water at Petra. 

B, Maemim Wadi Fdran, the City of Hie AmakkUes, 7\ir Sina 

and its Convent, 

Burc]<liardt,^ in his passage through the Peninsula in 1816, 
Was enabled to gather up from Macrizi's writings the following 
fragmentary allusions to the above-mentioned interesting locali- 
ties, when he visited the country in the year 1445. 

Faran, according to Macrizi, is one of the cities of the 
Amalekites, near the shore of the Sea of Kolzum, on a hill 
between two mountains, where are found caves full of human 
skeletons. It is [in a straight line] one day's journey from that 
part of the Sea of Kolzum where Pharaoh perished with all his 
host. Between the city of Faran and Tyh [the mountain 
cham ?] it is a two days' journey. This is not the Faran 
paran ?] mentioned in the Pentateuch ; the place belonged to 
the Midianite cities, and continued to do soy down, according 

* Et Qeaftrem^ Mem. geogr. et kUtor, tur VEgypU, etc., Paris ISUt 
T- 1 pp. 187, 188. 

' Burckhaidfc, 2Vm. hi SiriOy p. 617. 
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to Macrizl, nearly to his own time. There is there a large 
number of date-palm trees, of whose fruit he professes to have 
eaten. A great river was flowing close by. The city was then 
in ruins : only Beduins formed its inhabitants. 

In Macrizi's HusUynj of the Copts,^ there are the following 
particulars to be gleaned regarding Sinai and its convent ; 
The monastery of el-Tiir is so called because the mountain 
on which it stands is called Tur, or mainly Tur ^ina. Christian 
and Jewish writers agree in this, tliat upon this Feor el-Tur, 
where God displayed himself to Moses, up to the present time 
[1445], the convent has been in the possession of the Milikites 
[a sect t]. It is inhabited ; and there are g^urdens close by, in 
which are palm and fruit trees and Yines. Tar Sina is the 
motmtaiit where the burning bush was seen by Closes, and 
where he was overpowered with terror at beholding the glory 
of the Lord. The convent is built of black stone; the breadth 
of the walls is three ells ; it has three iron doors, etc. Within 
the building there is a spring of water : outside tliere is another 
spring, about which wonderful stories are told. The oonvent 
is iBhabited by monks : it is visited by strangers, however, and 
its renown has formed the subjects of poets' strains. 

Between Sinai and the dtyof Eolzam there are two routes, 
one by land, the other by water. Both pass the city of Faran, 
one of the Amalekite strongholds. From Faran to Kolzum it 
is a three days* journey : to el-Tur it is only a two days' march. 
There are 6666 steps to be taken in ascending the Tur moun- 
tain. Half-way up there Is a church, named after the 1 1 1 1 ct 
Elijah ; and on the summit another, which bears ihe name of 
Moses. This is the place where the Lord talked with Moses, 
and the latter dashed the tables to pieces. Theie are now 
[1445] no perfect portions of those two lapels : both are in ruins. 

UI. ARABIA PETRfiA AND HABATHiBA 

ACooRnmo to the accounts of greek and bokak wuters— thb allusioms 

OP SniABO, PL»r, AMD DIODOBDS OP 8ICn<T— THE SXPEDmOllS OP 
AKTiaOHOS AOAURST FBIBA. 

The eailiest accounts of tlie Greeks and Eomans regarding 
the Smaitic region do not mu further back than to the time 
* Hacrisif Ouch, der Copten, Gottingen 1846, p. 113. 
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of Alexander tlie Great; for the whole AiMliiau Peninsula was, 
so to speak, a country to be discovered by him. An officer 
appointed by liim, Hiero of Sicily, had the task assigned to 
him of sailing in a thirty-oared vessel from the mouth of the 
Euphrates, round the southern extremity of Arabia, and not 
tinishing his voyage till he reached the head of the Gulf of 
Suez; but the task was too great, and lie returned tu Alexander 
with the statement that the Arabian Peninsula was as vast as 
the Indian one. 

When the Ptolomips ascended the throne of Egypt, it was 
one of the first enterprises which they entered upon, to learn 
the character of the Indian Ocean, in order to promote com- 
merce with Sabipa and India. The result of these efforts natu- 
rally was to enlarge the existing state of knowledge regarding 
the coast of the Sinai Peninsula, although, since this was not 
made a distinct object, the result was very incomplete. 

But the art of navigatioii vas imperfectij applied to 
the ^Y]lole of the Red Sea ; and marinera, not daring to venture 
out to any distance, held their timid course along the shores, 
where, however, they were really exposed to the greatest 
dangers. The lords of the whole Sinai district, as well as of 
its coast, were the Nabathaeans, a bold and powerful commercial 
people, the rivals of Egypt in the Indian trade^ and unscnipu- 
lous corsairs on the Red Sea. Despite tlicir contact with many 
promment nations, Egypt^ Babylon^ PhcBnicia^ Arabia, the 
nature of their polity was suchy that we gain no perfect con- 
ception of the state of the coimtry while it was under their 
rule. Strabo is the first writer who alluded to the gloiy of 
Petra, the Nabathnean capital ; and from Strabo^ too^ we learn 
that the people of Petra lived at peace with one another, but 
in a determined resistance to all foreign powers : so that when 
the Romans, under Augostoj, wished to become their allies, 
they stedfastly refused. 

The earliest clear view which we have of the characteristics 
of the NabathsMnSy is given ns by Diodorus Sienlus,^ who 
recounts the story of the two expeditions sent by Antigonus, 
the successor of Alexander, to subdue Petra, and subjugate its 
inhabitants* 

* Wi$mu^ vm g. 1824, Berlin 182©, pp. 194-201. 
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The first of these expeditions was entrnsterl to Athenjeus, 
the second to Polyorketes the son of Aiitigunus, and took 
place about 310 B.C. Without entering minutely into the 
details of the expeditioDi it may be enough to say of the first 
that it Yt9B entirely successful. The people of Petra were 
mostly absent, celebrating elsewhere a religious festival ; but the 
Greek general, taking advantage of the circumstancei sacked 
the city, slew the most of those who were there, and escaped 
with his plunder. But the Nahathseans followed him, and 
falling upon his army while it was asleep, put it to the swonL 
The sketch which Diodonis gives of Petra and its people, does 
not Ysij widely differ from one which would be given now, 
except for the rains. He goes so far as to nse the word Arab 
to designate the inhabitants, not discriminating between Arabs, 
Idnmssans, and Nabathtsans. Their country, he says, is destS^ 
tute of rivers, brooks, and springs. It is the of tiieir land 
neither to sow grain, to plant fruit trees, nor to drink wine 
[which, as Wasseling observes, is exactly like the statute preva- 
lent among the children of Jonadab, son of Bechab, Jer. zzxt. 
6-10, who claimed that they were connected with the descend- 
ants of Hobab the Midianite]. The inhabitants of Petra and 
its neighbourhood are not permitted to build permanent houses, 
lest they should excite the cupidity of foreign nations, and 
be subjugated. A portion of them train camels; some tend 
sheep ; very many arc engaged in the transporting of myrrh, 
frankincense, ;ii,d spices from Arabia Felix. Freedom they 
love above all things, and wlien they are attacked they resort to 
flight rather than be taken captive ; but since their country is 
^ not rich in water, they are not liable to invasion. 

The result of Demetrius* expedition ajrainst the Nnbathreans 
was very different from that of Ids predecessor, lie surrounded 
Petra, and prepared to besiege it. The people showed a brave 
front at firet; but afterwards, in order to escape slaughter, tliey 
went so far as to say that they were ready to take one of two 
courses, — to resist bravely, or to pay a large sum of money to 
the Greeks if they %\'onld withdraw without a battle. The 
latter course was adopted, and the attacking general withdrew. 

Pompey, Julius Caesar,^ and Augustus, all attempted to 
brinpr Petra under the yoke of Home. This result was not 
^ Quatremere, Mm, •ur Ut NdMaUf in Jem, Am, 18S5, T. xv. p. 10. 
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accomplished, howefror, till the leign of Trajan, whose prefect 
Cornelius Palma subdued tlie ci^. This was in the year 105 : 

the list of the Nabathsean kings closes, however, A.D. 50 ;^ and 
«nce the time of Trajan no royal name has been connected 

with that rock-built city. 

Strabo, who ^vrote at the time of tlic Emperor Augustus, 
has given us some particulars regardiiig Petra, for which ho was 
indebted to his friend the philosopher Athenodoros, who had 
visited the place. He says that it lay in a level region, but 
was itself surrounded by rocks, which on the outer side were 
steep and inaccessible, but within were hollowed out for houses, 
and supplied with gardens and an abundance of springs. The 
district in the neighbourhood, particularly on the side towards 
Judtca, was an arid desert. 

Pliny also alludes to Petra; yet while giving an accurate 
picture of its condition, he makes serious mistakes regarding its 
distance from prominent points. He says : " In the midst of 
the countr}' of the Nabnthrpans lies the city of Petra, within 
a vale, which we can walk around in three-quarters of an hour. 
It is snrronndecl on all sides by inaccessible mountains, and a 
brook flows through its heart." He then goes on to speak of 
the distance of Petra from Gaza and other well-known points. 



Sea 8. THB TOPOGRAFHr OF ARABIA. FETRJSA, 

AS DETAILED IN THE WRITINGS OF CLAUDIUS PTOLEMT, JOSEPHUS, EUSEBIUS OF 
GfiSAREA, ANB JEHOME, IN THE TABULA rEUTIXnKRTANA, THE ITQIEBA- 

anni antonimi, anp the notitla dig^jitatum, kw. 

I. AGCORDIKO TO CLAUDIUS PTOLBUT. 

The localitieB assigned by this writer^ have come to ns in so 
confused a state, that they are quite untrustworthy, although 
Gosselin' has attempted to prove their validity. The names 

' Vincent, Commerce and Navigation of the Ancients, Lend. 1807, 
^. a. p. 276. 

* CL PtolsnneiiB, Ub. v. c, 17, «d. Berta, IbL 140, p. 112. 

' Gosselin, ReOiercket wr la GioateaMe titstmatimie da ^nciou, Paris, 
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which he gives are, on the contrary, very accurate. Sinai, 
however, he does not mention at all. The people who lived 
directly south of Judaea iic calls Saracens, — a iiauie which, at 
a later period, was universally applied to the nomad tribes 
ranging between Syria and Egypt. South of the Saracens he 
locates the Munichiates, of whom we know nothing ; and yet 
farther south the Pharanites. By this term it is impossil le to 
tell whether they gave the name Pharan to the place where 
they lived, or received their own dc^^ig^ation from it. That at 
the time of the passage of the Israelites there was a similar 
name applied to a place, not at the south, but at the north of 
the Peninsula, near the Canaanite border, and at the location 
of Kadesh-Bamea, is certain (Num. x. 12). The wilderness of 
Paran, into which they passed after leaving Sinai, was either 
identical with that of Zin, or it lay in such a position that 
Kadesh, the pine e whence the spies departed to view the pro- 
raised land, was directly on the border where Paran and Zin 
met (Num. xiii. 3, 21, 26, and acx. 1). Josephus^ also speaks of 
a valley of Paran, abounding in caverns, in the neighbourhood 
of the Dead Sea; and thb had, it may be supposed, some 
connection with the wilderness of Paran or Pharan (for both 
spellings are given) of Scripture. 

From the wide diffusion of tliis name over the Peninsula 
(doubtless one indigenous to the land, and still found in the 
Earan and Feiran of our day), and its application to many 
different physical features (for in Dent xxxiii. 2 we have a 
Mount Paran, indicating Sinai, and in Ptolemy we have a 
people called Pharanites), it is easy to see how in modem times 
the places designated have been confounded, and that it is some- 
times hard to distinguish whether localities in the southem or 
in the northern part of the country are referred to. 

II, THB MAIN B0AD8 OP ABABIA PBTRiBA, ACOOBDINa TO THB 

TABULA PEUTINGBBIANA* 

In order to correct the topographical details in Ptolem/s 
account, Mannert' has compared them with those given in tiie 

* Joaephna, dtB, Jvd, ir. 9, 4. 

• To&iOa Itmerwria PeuHnffoiana, etc., ed. C. ICannert, Lips. 1824. 
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itinerary now cited, and with the help of modern discoveries 
has solved the difficulties which seemed most stubborn. 

This table of Peutinger was unquestionably the early guide 
of almost all travellers in Arabia Pctrtea; because, after the 
dominion which Trajan gained over the country, its materials 
could be collected in a time of peace. The first edition of this 
work was prepared, accordinr^ to Mannert, in the third century. 
At that time there was a great public road from ^^la to 
Damascus, passing along the eastern limits of the Koman pos- 
sessions, and in direct connection, by means of side routes, with 
Jerusalem, — a route which does not appear at all in the later 
Itinerarium Antoninif written in the fifth and sixth centuries ; 
because at that time the Koman power was on the wane, and 
the Moslem power in the ascendant. The Hadj route to Mecca 
had already come to supersede the ancient pilgrim road to 
Jerusalem. 

The Tabula Peutingeriana indicates two main' xoads from 
^la (the ancient £lath) to Jerusalem : an eastern one by way 
of Petia, passing the soutfaem extremity of the Dead Sea, and 
comieeting with a cross roote leading to the Jewish capital ; 
and a westerly one, passing through the very heart of the 
desert thitheh The first of these I will designate as the Petra 
route, the second as that of the wilderness. 

The Tabula P&itmgeriana also mentions a sul nr linate road 
leading from Clysma, near Snezy via Pharan, to -^la 5 another 
ranning from Pelusium to Gaza, or rather to Askelon ; and still 
another from Askelon to Jerusalem. 

On these roads are to be found the points of main interest 
mentioned in the writings of most early trayellers through this 
country. Allusions to these are scattered the writings of 
Josephus, through the NotiJlm D^'totami the q»iscopal Acta^ 
and the OmmaMiGon of Ensebins and Jerome. From these 
allusions it is possible, in most cases, to indicate tiie places 
specified with a certain degree of accuracy % to do which, how- 
ever, has been largdy the result of the discoveries made by the 
travellers of our own day. 

The Tabuh Peuitmgenam on the two routes from .^la to 
J^salemh-^ 
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Q. The Ea^em or Petra JEimUe^^Ten StaHont. 



From Haila (y£la) to DianA, . 
Thence to Presidio, . • 

^ Haurana, 
Zadogatta, 
• „ Petris (Petra), 
„ N€gU(Hegla?), . 
„ TI 1 ! n ia (probably nioutt). 

The number is omitted. 
„ Ribabatora (Babbath Moab), 
Tiiamara, • » , 
Jerusalem, . . 



ViUePan 




• . 10 


14i 


21 




. . 24 


22 


20 


18i 


18 


15^ 


* . 22 


20 


48 


44 




62 


. . 63 


48^ 



Tiie entire distance by this ronte may be mmmed up, thete- 
fore, as not very far from 264 English milefl. 

This list is capable of Teriecation to a remarkable degree, 
80 far as it relates to places soath of Petra; for tbe ancient 
Roman road still retains sufficient monuments of the past to 
allow Laborde' to prepare his instmctive papers and map. 

Kobinson estimates the direct route from JEla to Petra to 
be sixty-four EngHsh geographical miles in length,—a sum 
which agrees well with that jost died, when the windings are 
taken into account. 

, The stations north of Petra, and between it an l Jerusalem, 
are much more difficult to identify, since not only very many 
of the Byzantine names have passed away, but the omitted 
number at Thomia indicates a bend in the road, which it is 
impossible now to supply, except conjectural ly. Besides, the 
whole nature of the country is ditierent from that fartlier south, 
where the gorges in the rock, the narrow wadis, the springs, 
remamsof fortress walls, and artificial cisterns, ^^hich so unmV 
takeably indicate the lines of ancient Koman roads, direct the 
traveller to a plainly discerned and comfortable liighway. Yet 
onthe northern portion of the route there are several localities 
observed by Burckhardt and Robinson, such as Kadesh-Barnea, 
Thamara, Aroer, Malatha (tbe modern A in c1 Weibeh, Kurnub, 
Ararah, Tell el Milh), and many others on the road to Hebron, 
which have been identified almost beyond a doubt with those 
mentioned in the Tahuh Peudngeriana. 

fob pp^el-ts ^"^^ ^""^ * ^"^"^^ 
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ft. Tkt Wttlun or WUdemeu Route, from JBta ta Jonoalem, — 

Seven Stadone, 

Mine Pua Eng. iSXka, 

18 14i 

16 Ui 

88 26i 

48 44 

24 22 

71 65 



IVom Haib ( Jlla) to Diua, . 
IhflDoe to JRaM (pMbftUy GetMa), • 
„ OjrpBoim (67p60fia)| • 

Lysa, . • » ' • 
„ Oboda (Ebuda), • • • 
„ Elysa (Elusa), , 
„ Jerusalem, .... 

The whole distance by this route is therefore about two 
hondrcd miles, sixty-five less than by the Petra route, whicli 
ran aloDg the eastern shore of the Dead Sea as far as Kabbath 
Moab and Philadelphia (Rabbath Ammon), and was joined 
there by a side road leading to the west side of the Dead Sea. 

The Rababatora of the Tabula Peutingeriana, the Rabbath 
Moab just alluded to, was, as Mannert has shown, the ancient 
metropolis of the Moabitcs, sought after by botli Seetzen and 
Burckhardt. Philadelpliia (Rabbatli Ammon) was fifty-seven 
miles farther north, and was the chief city of the Aiumonitefi. 
Sei'tzen discovered^ it in 1806. 

Despite the light which* has been thrown upon the places 
mentioned in the Tabula FeutingerianOf there are about twenty 
given in Ptolemys accoanty which are not alluded to in the 
work which we are at praient citing. Of four of these I will 
briefly speak, in consequence of their importanoei or of the 
place which they hold in the Scriptures. Th^ are Charac^ 
mobra, Sebanta, Bostra, and Zoara* 

Chai'acmobra, which Ptolemy wrongly places a short dis- 
tance south of Petra, is undoubtedly the city of Kerak, lying 
some days* distance north of the famous Edomite stronghold. 
Its name, which signified nothing more than the capital of 
Moab, is still to be found in the prosperous Kerek, lying a half- 
day's journey south of the ruins of Rabbath Moab, on the south- 
east margin of the Dead Sea. It was discovered by Seetzen in 
1806| and independently of him by Burckhardt in 1812. It 
is ths most northern of three Petraa spoken of by ancient 
authors, and is the one wbick was meant in the title of the 
bishop alluded to on a preceding page, whose see comprised that 
district, and who, althou^ residing in Jerusalem, was styled 
Spiscopas Petra Deserti. In the year 536, a bishop who 
■ Iftfji. Carrey. ziiiL, 1808, p. 429. 
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attended the Council of Jerusalem subscribed himself Epis- 
copus Demetrius, of the Ecclesia Characmobrdy apparently the 
corruption of Karak Moab. 

Sebunta, also written Esbunta, is the Heshbon of the Bible, 
the head city of the king of the Amorites (Josh. xiii. 21, 27). 

Bostrsy also written by the Greeks and Komans Bozra and 
Bosra, and \viongl7 considered a city of the Moabites, lies 
really outside of the ground covered by the works now under 
consideration^ although Ptolemy treated it as if a place in 
Arabia Petraea. It is to be carefully observed by the reader, 
that in all writers except the latest-^nch, for example, as Beland, 
Qesenios, and Bosenmiiller — ^thbBostra, the capital of Hauran 
(Auranitis), has been confounded with a far more ancient but 
entirely different city more to the south, written Bostra, Bozra, 
Bozrah, Bazra, and Botsra, and which was the capital of Edom. 
Jerome did not fall into this error, however, but alluded dis- 
tinctly to the latter, calling it Bosor, as alia civitas Esau in 
monet5tis IdunuBO. But since no such Bozrah was known m 
Edom, writers felt obliged to extend its limits unwarrantably 
far towards the north, so as to include Bostra of Hauran. But 
Edom^always lay between the Dead and the Red Seas : the 
Edoxnites were never a people strong enough to subdne those 
formidable neighbours at tht-ir north, the Midianites, Ammon- 
ites, and Moabites. We know that, at the time when Moses 
passed through Edom, the capital, Bozrah, had for a long time 
had the Edomite kings resident there (Gen. xxxvi. 83). And 
when the Israehte leader sent messengers demanding permission 
to pass through Edom, they did not to distant Hauran : 
Bozrah, the capital, lay near by (Kntn. xx. 14-21). The name 
is often coupled with Ternan in the Bible ; but where such a 
place was to be looked for has not been known till very recently 
(Amos i. 12 ; Isa. xxxiv. 6 ; Jer. xlix. 13, 22). Seetzen 
learned of a native of Hebron, that a Tophila or Tophel (a 
biblical locality never till then ascertained, Deut. i. 1) lies at 
the south of the Dead Sea, and that near it is a southern 
Bozrah, which was formerly the capital of Edom, as this Tophel 
or Tophila is of Jebal at the present day. The latter place 
Burckhardt afterwards visited, and described it as Tafyle, but 
did not suspect its connection with tli Tophel of the Bible. 
Two hours' distance south of this Tafyl^ Burckhardt di»- 
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covered the vUla^ of Besseyra or Bosseyra, whicli he as well 

as Robinson, who writes it Baserrah, hold to occupy the site of ^ 

the ancient Bozrah. With this Quatrem^re entirely coincides. 

The ancient Bozrah is therefore found to be in Jebal, and is 

not to be confounded with Ptolemy's Bostra much farther north. 

Zuar is tiic vcrv ancient name of one of the five cities which 
stood on the eastern sliurc of the Dead Sea, and was the only 
one of the five whicli did not perish at the time of the destruc- 
tion of Sodom and Gomorrah (Gen. xiv. 2, 8). It is mentioned 
in the Bible under the additional name of Bela, i.e. Destruction ; 
but its name Zoar is translated in the Hebrew, Littleness. In 
the Greek it is written Segor {^Tfymp). It can only be looked 
for at the southern extremity of the Dead Sea. I shall have 
occasion to allude to it again when citing the Notitia Dignitatum, 

III. THB ALLUSIONS TO ABABZA P£TIL£A 

U THE KOTITIA DIGNITATUM ORIENTIS,* THE ORIENS CIIRISTIANUS,' THE 
ONOM.VSTICON URBICM ET LOCORUM SACRiE SCRH^TUR^. BEROSADA 
(BEEESUEBA) — -CnERMOLE (CARMEL) — 7.0 A II — J5IRSAMA — irENOIDA — 
ZADACATHA — HAUARA — RABATHE — SABUKKA — MOABITjE — JiLLA CAPI- • 
TOLINA (JERUSALEM) — iBLA. 

In the Itincrarium Antomm, written, it is supposed, in t!ic 
fifth century, we have not a glimpse of any of the cities which 
had come under the Roman dominion, Petra and JEla excepted: 
in the much more recent journeys of Hierocles through the 
diocese of Palaestina Tertia, only Petra Augustopolus (else- 
where uumentioned), Axindela, Cbaracmoubay Axeopolis, Zoara, 
Mamphis, Bitarus, Elnsa, and Salton, alone are mentioned, but 
without any data to enable us to fix their localities. But hap- 
pily the deficiency is slightly supplied by the Notitia Digni- 
tatum^ a list published by authority of the places where imperial 
troops were regularly stationed. To this we may add the hints 
which are gained by the signatures of bishops, appended to the 
reports of the great ecclesiastical councils. Yet these data, 
after all, are exceedingly meagre, consisting mainly of mere 

^ ^otilia Dignitalum et admini'^frnfionnm omnium, etc. ^ torn. i. ; Notitia 
OrieMu, am CommenlariOf ed. Buckiug, Bouu-jd 1639, 8vo, c. xxix. pp. 
TOj 3il. 

' Mich, lo Quien, Ord. FrvOr, PrxHeaiwr^ Oriea$ ChritHamu, PariniB 
1740, (oL torn. iiL f d. 722-770. 
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names, utterly unconnectcci and nnsnggcstive. They would be 
of little value, had it not been for the cfreat lirrht which 
Eusebius and Jerome have thrown upon them in tiieir geo- 
graphical list^ of Scripture names, — a work of undoubted 
authenticity, beinL'; made up from original sources collected in 
the fourth and fifth centuries. 

The Notitia Dignilalum refers to the following important 
stations, together with a large number which are unimportant: 
Berosaba or Beersheba, Churmule or Carmel, Zoar, Birsama, 
Menoida, Zadacatba^ Hanara, Eabatha^ 8ahaixa, Moabitse, and 
^la. 

1. Berosaba or Beersheba, t.«., according to Ge?enius, the 
Fountains of the Oath ; according to others, the Foantains of 
the Seven, that is^ of the seven lambs which Abraham gave to 
Abimelech in return for the wells which the latter delivered to 
him (Gen. xxi. 28-30) ; and the place alluded to in Judg. xx. 1, 
and very frequeuUy in Samnel, in the expression from Dan to 
Beersheba. Dan was the most northern and Beersheba the 
most southern place settled bj the Israelites ; and the latter 
continued to be important as a means of defence to the Bomans 
against tlie inroads of the turbulent and savage Saracens. 
According to Jerome^ it was twenty mOL pass, (eight hours) 
from Hebron ; and even in the middle of the fourth century it 
contamed a strong garrison, to protect the southern border of 
Palestine against assaults by the inhabitants of Edom. It was 
assigned both to the tribe of Judah and to that of Benjamin, 
which ought not to perplex us, or lead us into error, if we 
remember tliat the wan*iors of Judah sometimes encamped for 
a long time in the division of Benjamin, which was certainly a 
long way from the Edomite border. Joshua expressly states 
that Beersheba belonged to the twcntv-nino border cities which 
defended the promised land 

When Seetzen^ set out, in March 1807, on his journey 
towards the wilderness traversed by the children of Israel, the 
first day*s march from Hebron, in a south-westerly direction, 

^ Onormstwm mttim et Locornm Sturm Scr^stHrm, hu Liber de Loot 

Hehraim, Grmca prhnnm ah EuseUo CasaoHenri, deinde Latini scriptns ah 
Hteronymo. Opera Jac. Jionfrerii, rec. Joan. Clericus, in Bljis Ugoliiii The- 
saurusAntiquitatum Sacrarum, etc., Venctiis 1746, foLvol. v. foL iL-cccUxix. 
^Mon. Cmsp. 1808, voL xvii. pp. 142, 143. 
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bought him to the rilhg, of Sanntm the place whence the 
Sue. caravw, atewd upon their distinct roufe. This was the 
last ,„h.b>ted pl«e brfa» pacing into the dese.-t. O "t L n ^ 
rfnv ho "Hie «x hon» f«ther on to the camp of 1,;. A, ab?n de 
Sibben, which he raiched at three o'clock in ti r! 
Whileoa the w.y thither he««ounLrdf^^^^^^ 
|^«^wejtw«d „ « the eye conld reach Gal* 

Tvlt^^f ^"■"i"."^'*'''"*- He found some caVne" 
dnwn here, who bioaght him a draught of new milk TW 

££"w.Ufir r"^'"' ^-dTheM'S 

ozaoea, with five or six wells or sprincrs, of wlnVI, oni.r f 

«^ hut the, hold mV;:fe?:i:i^rm:i: 

panicttlar, bemg of uncommon size. Tiiis lor? fo . 
d^ovc^the identity of the p^sent S la'^^^'^tHoS 
^e. ^ «. Beersbeba, as it now appears in a 

I^tI>^^^ P-^OP'^ now dwelling ^ 

«f tlJ^hl^ king Abimelech was the l^" 

»tam ftmn J>, h , „ I , • " ^""nson, thenonhii 

«wbL«Tl,r ' " P^"°°- He found that it 

"w oean the name Ij r es Svhi i. tu. r • t a . 

fte Springs of the f?evL ' n ' ^^8^ 

W aU the marl, J : ^»»^ % 

Ml «!r t " , If ^7' The« were ea a 

■ the» £ ' :r that . cily w„ ever 

A«n.elech which I ^'""^ «d ' 

«*»7 of Palestine I«ult. ia the kter 

TbTr' no»««of ck-** edifice. the«, ^tia 
*»«m Patestil T • ''""J' h«<i it* "eat at K». 

>w balton. aod that the jjoMtlen of thia donUwiaiM^ 
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place was at tlie line of contact between Pal»stma Tertia and 
Palaestina Prima.^ It is also clear that the land of Gerar lay in 
the same vicinity ; for we read in Thcodorcti Quest, i. in Lib. H. 
Paralipum., that at his time the place even then called Salton lay 
in the territory of Oorar or Beersheba. The location of Salton, 
elsewhere only named in the Synecd, Hieroclis, and in the NotiL 
Dignitatum,'^ thus becomes determined; and that of Gerar* also, 
which was a part of the territory belonging to Abimelech the 
king of the Philistines (Gen. xxvi. 1, 8). It lay south-west of 
Gaza, between Kadesh and Shur (Gen. xx. 1). This settles the 
boundary line of Canaan; for we read (Gen. x, 19), « And the 
border of the Caananites was from Sidon^ as thou comest to 
Gerar, unto Gaza." 

Keland* showed that the crusaders were in error in lobkibg 
for Beersheba— which, according to Josh. xv. 28, was a defence 
against Edom— between Hebron and Askelon. 

2. Chermnle, Kormnl, Oarmel. A second garriscm city, 
situated at no great distance south-east from Hebron ; acaad- 
ing to Jerome, at the tenth milestone thence: a place whose 
name is not to be confounded with Mount Carmel. Robinson 
was the first to discover this important locality,— the ruins oif 
the ancient dtjr and its fortress. He found it to be n t ten, 
but, at the highest, eight Boman miles from Hebron. It is the 
Garmel of the mountains of Judah, where Saul erected a monu- 
ment after his idctory ow the Amalekites (1 Sam. xv. 12, xxv. 
2), who dwelt there, it appears, on the south-east border to- 
wards Edom, having removed from the Sinai mountains, where 
Moses overcame them. 

8. Zoar. At the time of Ptolem}-, as we learned above, Zoar 
was the single remaining city of the ancient Pentapolis. It had 
not tiien become a Koman pniddium, as we gather from the 
BUence of Eusebius and Jerome but it was made so, doubtless, 
shortly after. Steph. Bvz. states, s.v. Z6apa, that m his tmie it 
was a large place and a noted stronghold. Jerome says of it 

^^^^^^^ ^ Monumentis vetpri^v^ illustrata, od. Norimh. 
1716, lib. i c 86, p. 159, et Kb. iii. ; de Urh. p. itio. 
Notit. Dignitatum, ed. Bocking, p. 86S. 
« Rosenmuller, ffandh. d. hihl. AUer(lhm»k, Y. ii. p. 890. 

* H. Relandus, Pal. vet. I.e. 463. 

• Onomastic. Urh. et Locor. Segor, Bala, st Zoduva. 
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that it is a populous city of the Mbabites, bearing the nsoal 
name of Bala (Josb. xv. 29) ; that it is tbe amalleat of the five 

cities mentioned in Gen. xix. 20 ; whence Jerome derives tbe 

name (Hicron. ad Jes. 15), appellatur Bala, id est absorpta. 
He says, further, that now it bears the name Zoar, or Tsoar, 
among the Sj rians, but that tlic Hebrews call it Segor. 

This place is not to be looked for on the south-west side of 
the Dead Sea, where Robinson found the name Zuweirah (the 
el-Zowar of Irby and Mangles), which sounds not unlike it ; it 
must, on the contrary, be sought on the south-eastern shore, for 
Jerome speaks of it as in the neighbourhood of two Moabite 
cities whose location he mentioned. In his note on Isa. xv. 5 
he places it on the boundary between INIoab and the land of the 
Philistines. Eusebius* statement that the Salt Sea lies liotwoen 
Jericho and Zoar, and that Luith, a Moabite city, lies bet\M'en 
Areopolis and Zoar, confirms this.^ That in the fifth and sixth 
centuries a bishopric had its seat there, is testified by the signa- 
tures of three bishops. The place is mentioned still later in the 
Excerpt, ex noHf. reter. ecclesiasticis!^ A tradition of the name 
Segor (Zoghar), and of the place, probably reached the ears of 
the crusaders ; for Fulcher Carnotensis,^ pressed, in the year 
1100, to the southern extremity* of the Dead Sea, discovered a 
place called Segor, inhabited by agricultural Arabs, who mostly 
fled at his approach. The place was beantifal, thickly studded 
^tli palm trees : it recced from the cmaaders, hi consequence, 
the name Villa Palmorum. But this name did not take root, 
and only the old designation 2k)gbar outlived the Crusades. 
The palms have now all passed away. In the most probable 
location of the ancient city and fortress of Zoar, described even 
by Steph. Byz. as /eco/^i; fierfoKri, (ppovpiovj ^.t.X., there are 
now to be seen the rains of a place of evident importance. No 
familiar name is conpled with it. however. Bmckhardt sought 
in vnui to find some traces of the ancient appellation. Irby 
and Mangles,* in the course of their explorations around the 
soathem portion of the Dead Sea, f onnd near the month of the 

* Onomoiiic. sub v. Luith, et Mare Salinum. 
*H. Bdaadns, Pal. Ub. i. c. 35, 

• FtaLGanioteiuiB, Gaia peregrauntrnF^rmiemmeimornA 
Frgentum, in Bougar*s Oitta Dei per Frwttm, Hsnovitt, T. i loL 405. 

' Irbjr and MangteB* IWiveii^ London 1828, ^ 447-449 
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Dara (on Kiepert*8 map Deraah) the traces of ancient hnman 
habitations. They were .scattered over a considerable tract of 
ten it 01 V, atid seemed to them to indicate the former existence 
there of au important city. They, as well as Robinson, felt 
warranted, therefore, in supposing that it was the site of the 
ancient Segor, or Zoar. 

4. Birsama. This ])lace, wliose name is also written Bipo^ 
(Ta^wv and Betzames, is the Bethslieinesh of the Bible — Bet 
Shemesli, i.e. House of the Sun — and was one of the cities of 
Judah originally given to the Lcvitcs (Josh, xxi, 16). Jerome 
speaks of it as on the road from Eleutiieropolis to Nicopolis, that 
is, between Jerusalem and Gaza; and its ruins were discovered 
there by Robinson, bearing the name Ain Shems (awt, spring, 
being often substituted for bet, house). It is therefore not in 
Arabia Petraea proper, although in a military leiue it may have 
been included in it ; and it is of little importance excepting as 
a landmark to enable us to determine the location of important 
places,— such, for example, as Eieutheropolis. 

5. Menoida. Thiarbelongs among the localities in the neigh- 
bourhood of Gaza, of which little is known. It is mentioned 
by Eusebius and Jerome, and in 451 it had a biahop» 

& Zodocatha. A city little knowii| tbe fourth station on 
the Horn an road indicated in the TahiU p€iUm, from ^lato 
Petra. Burckhaidt considers it the modem Szadahe* 

7. Hauanu The third station of the eastern Boman road 
' from Mhi to Zodocatha and Petnu 

6. Rabatha. l These three stations^ are so indefinitely 
9. Sahnira. > alluded to in the text,^ that their position is 

10. Moahitra.) only a subject of hypothesis. 

11. Jenualem. Known «s ^lia Capitolina. 

12. ^la. Eusebios and Jerome speak of this place undet 
the appellations of ^ath, AtKdiJ., and iBIas. They place it at 
the southernmost extremity of the Roman empire, and say that 
in their time the Legio Bomana Decima was stationed there. 
It was even then no longer called .^lath (the Elath of the Old 
Testament), but ^la. 

Steph. Byz. designates it as .flSlaina. Theodoret speaks of 
it* as a port whence ships saile4 in his day to India, and ranks 

* NotiL Dig. ed. Biiclimg, p. 346. 

• U Quien, Orm ChiiHanus, Uc, T. iU. foL 758. 
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it with the other tlnoo harbours of the Red Sea — Berenici, 
Ciysma, and iEla. Among the records of tlie Council of 
Nice it is mentioned as the seat of a bishujtric. This was in 
the year 320. v^itnated at the very extreuiity of the Koman 
empire, this place had often to serve as a place of exile/ — as, 
for example, for the patriarch Elias of Constantinople, who was 
baiiished thither. In the Martyrolog. illustr. Christ, inartijr. 
lecti Triumphi, p. 107, we read that the Bleramyans, a race of 
pirates formerly infesting the Red Sea, once sailed to Ciysma, 
seized a ship which came thither from ^ia, and compeHed the 
sailors to sail back and storm the place whence they came. 
The result was that many lives were lost. There seems, after 
Mohammed's subjectkm of the whole neighbouring region, to 
have been a Christian population long permitted to remain at 



IV. OIB£R £PIBCOFATES IN ARABIA FBT&£A : 

ABIHDELA— ABEOPOUS — ELUSA— AUOUSTOPOLIS — ARAD — THAMARA — AROBR 
— MOLADA — PHCENUS — ^lEAliA — ^TH£liAN — ^EBODA. 

The other Byzantine garriaon stations are hard to locate, 
the data are so meagre. There remains therefore little to be 
attempted, excepting with the aid of Booking to indicate the 
episcopal residences, which seem to have had some prominence, 
sod which have been localised by modem travellers with a good 
degree of certainty. The names of such as I shall refer to are 
given in the heading above. 

1. Arindela. This name is allied with the vrord Ghanmdel, 
which is found in vanons parts of Arabia Petrssa. It was dis- 
covered by Irby and Mangles* in 1818. Bnrckhardt passed in 
the immediate vicinity of its mins, wiihoat hearing its name, 
and located a Wadt Ghanmdel sonth-vrast of Fetnu Bnt the 

andent Arindda Hes north of Petia, on the route thence by cli^f^J* 
«ay of Shanbak and eUBuseirah (Boarah) to Tafyle <Tophel). ' 
It is north-east of Dhana (Thoana) and south of el-Bnseirah. 

2. Areopofis or Babbath Moab. This city has ahready been 
referred to m this work as the Bhababatora of the Tab. FeuL 
and the Bhabatmoba of Ptolemy. In the Ni3^ IHgtuk} it is 

^'QwrtWBiere, Mm. sur les Nahatt'em^ p. 46. 
• Irby and MuigieB, Ihivels, p. 87«. 
' ^o<i^i%lji.ed.BoQki]«,e.mp.81»al)dKo.ll,^8M^ 
VOL. L O 
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represented as standing under the sway of the Dux Arabia?, 
and as a garrison station of the Konian empire. This post 
closed the long line of Roman strongholds stretching from the 
^lanitic Gulf to the north-eastom coast of the Dead Sea, 
— ^Mohhsela, iEia, Praesidium, Ilarana, Zodocatha, Arindela, 
Areopolis. Jerome tells us decisively that in his time the city 
Babbath Moab bore the name Areopolis, or the city of Ar. It 
received that designation as the capital (Eabbath) of Moabitis, 
and Ar (on the Arnon) was another name of the same royal 
residence of Moab. Ar and Arnon are used indiscriminately. 
Ar is, however, the oldest name^ and by that designation it is 
referred to in Deut. ii. 9 and Num. xxi. 28. Areopolis appears 
as the seat of a bishopric in the fifth and sixth centuries. 

3* Eiosa, called in the Tab* Pent* Elysa, and in the western 
route given there, is nowhere mentioned in the Bible ; and the 
conjecture of Bochart, that the name is cognate with the Alash 
mentioned in Num. zzxiii. 13, is entirely untenable. Elnsa 
was the seat of a bishopric, and its ruins are found in tJie Wadi 
nWj| luhaibeh « hear the modem village of eUKhulasa. 

4. Angnstopolis is a city completely unknown to ns : it is 
mentioned by Hieroclis Synecdemus^ as the site of a bishopric^ 
and the names of two bishops resident there have come down 
to us; but beside this we have nothing* 

5. Arad, little known as the seat of a bishopric, since only 
two episcopal signatures have come down to us. The name is 
given, however, by both Ensebias and Jerome, as a city once 
standing on the southern frontier of Judah, twenty mille 
pass, south from Hebron, and four from the ancient Moladah, 
These data have been of important service in enabling modem- 
travellerB to identify its remains and location ; for it is a place 
not without interest, par-Liculai '.y in connection with the entering 
of the Israelites into Canaan. In Juds. i. 16 we read : "And 
the children of the Kenite, Moses' father-in-law, went up out 
of the city of palm-trees with the children of Judah into the 
wilderness of Judah, which lieth in the south of Arad." And 
again, in Num. xxi. 1, we read: "And when king Arad tin 
Canaanitc [i.e. the king of Arad], which dwelt in the south, 
heard tell that Israel came by tlu' way of tin spies, then he 
fought against Israel, and took some of tliem prisoners.'* And 

* Hieroclis Sjnecdemus, ed. Wesseling, p. 721. 
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in the account given by Joshna (x. 4) of his victories over the 
Canaanitish kings, the district " from Kadesh-Barnea even 
unto Gaza'' evidently would include Arad^ were not the king oi 
that city mentioned distinctly (xii. 14) among the vanquished. 
And in the passages Josh. xv. 3 and Num. xxxiv. 4, Addar and 
Adar are but the same name with tlie letters transposed.* 

Robinson discovered west of Uie southeni extremity of the 
Dead Sea a hill bearing the name Tell Arad, which, though 
not displaying on its sides any ruins, yet seemed to him, from 
its general situation and distance from Hebron, to be the Arad 
alluded to in tiie passages already cited. And not only did the 
distance to Hebron confirm the conjecture which the similarity 
of the names gave rise to, but its relation to several localities in 
the neighbonrhood did also, which E.obinson identified. Among 
these were the ancient "NFoladrtli, now called el-Milh; Aroer, now 
Ararah; Tamar, now Kurnub; and the often mentioned Kadesh- 
Barnea, which Eobinson supposes to have been the present 
Ain el TVeibch. All these places lay along the northern border 
of the ancient Edom, and at the southern approach to Canaan. 

6. Thamara. ThU plaoe^ from the location assigned to it 
in the Tabula Peutingeriaruij was naturally suspected by Kobin- 
son to lie on the route which he took from Petra north-westward 
to Hebron. He identified it with the modern village of Kuiv 
nub. The only mention made of this place in Scripture is 
apparently in Ezek. xlvii. 19 and xlviii. 28, where the prophet 
is indicating the southern border of Palestine, " from Tamar 
even unto the Waters of strife in Kadesh." The appearance of 
the ruins at Komab testify strikingly to the existence of a 
garrison city there formerly ; and Eusebius and Jerome say of 
it, that this " Thamara" [the Greek spelling] is a fortified 
city held by a Roman force, and lying on the road from Hebron 
to M\z. It is one day's joomey sonthvard from Malatha 
[Moladah]. 

7. Aroer. This place is mentioned only once in the Old 
Testament (1 Sam. szx. 28), in the acoonnt of David's gifts to 
nis allies after his great victory over the Amalekites, and the 
recovery of the flpmls which they had taken at Ziklag. Among 
M>eae allies were the people of Aroer. Beland showed' con- 

\ Onomasticon, «.r. Adsr ; Bdand, PaL wf. 9.v, Adar and Aiad. 
> H. Bdandos, M Ml. p. 486. 
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clusively that this place was not to be confounded with another 
Aroer lying east of the Jordan, on the frontier of Reuben and 
Gad. The place mentioned in Samuel would naturally be 
sonffht among the cities in whose neighbourhood David was at 
the time of his victory, and to whom he felt bound in liDnour 
to re nder some tt'stinionial of gratitude. The place would 
naturally lie on the Hebron road. Robinson discovered a Wadi 
Ararali, and also a cluster of ruins bearing the same name, 
which, on account of the inherent probability, arising from the 
situation, as well as from the resemblance in the sound, he 
ooncloded marked the site of the ancient Aroer. From a hill 
lying aouth of these ruins, which were on the road to Gaza, 
be could discern the broad plain of Beersheba, towards the 
north-east el-Milh (Moladah), and farther in the same direction 
Tell Arad (Arad) : beyond these he oottld disoem the more 
lofty hills of Judah. 

8. Moiadah, the Greek Malatha. This old city belongs to 
the group of ancient places lying near each other, and on the 
ancient Hebron road. Most of them have no very great im- 
portance in themselves^ and are only interesting for the light 
which they throw npon other localities of far more coosequenoe* 
Moladah is always spoken of in the Old Testament in con- 
nection with other citieS| more especially Beersheba, on the 
Edomite border (Josh. xr. 86 ; 1 Ohron. iv. 28). Bobmsooy 
for grounds which seemed^ satisfactory to himself, conjectores 
it to be the modem el-Milh. 

9. Pnnon (PhcBhus, Phoensy Fhcsno^ Fenon), a station on 
the route of the children of Israel, north of Petni, and on the 
way to the land of the Mbabitee. For more definite hints as 
to its location, we must consult Num. xiziii. 41 : And they 
departed ftom Mount Hor, and pitched In Zalmonah [situation 
uidEnown : von Baumer holds it to be the modem Maan]. 
And th^ departed from Zalmonah, and pitched in Ptuurn.'* 
Eusebius mentions the place under the name of Phosno^ addmg 
expi;essly that it was an encampment of the Isnielites in the 
wilderness, and that it was once the residence of the princes of 
Edom. The name Dedan is sometimes found in dose connec- 
tion with it. The two occur together in Ezek. xxv. 13 and in 
Juf. zlix. 7, 8. Bnrckhardt supposed that Punon was identicsl 

^ Bobiiison, Biblical Researches, ii. 201. 
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with the modem Tafyle; but the results of later explore rs have 
set aside that conjecture, from its want of intrinsic support, as 
well as from the great probability that the Tophei of Deut. i. 1 
is to be found in the present Tafyle. The exact location of 
. Punon has not yet been ascertained with certainty. 

10. Thana or Thoana. Not improbably tlie modem Dhana, 
an unimportant place, of which little need be said. 

11. Teman (Tema). This, according to Jerome, was a 
district in Gebuiitis, receiving its name from Teman, a de- 
scendant of Esau. It is also used by Hebrew writers to indi- 
cate the south country, or the land of Edom. With this usnnc 
Eusebius concurs. It is in tliis c;fneral sense, too, that the 
prophets refer to Bozrah, — for example, If^a. xxxiv. 6, Ixlii. 1 ; 
Jer. xlix. 22, — implying its connection with Teman. It is the 
same in the passage where Jeremiah asks (xlix. 7), " Is wisdom, 
no more in Teman 1" and in Amos i. 12 : " But I will send a 
fire upon Teman, which shall devour the palaces of Bozrah." 
That this Bozrah is not the Bozra of the Greeks and Komans, 
lying farther north, is distinctly stated by Jerome* 

The exact location of Teman is not ascertained. Jerome 

tells us, that at his time there was a place beanng that name^ 

five mill, from Petra, and held by a Koman garrison, and that 

it was Gtkixt the residence of £liphaz the Temanite king. Burck* 

hardt coojectoied that it was on the site of the modem Maan ; 

but there is no etymological connection, as Kobinson showed, 

between Teman and Maan; and besides, in Judg. x. 12 the 

inhabitants of the latter place are spoken of as Maonites. Yon 

Ra'umer has supported the conjecture of Burckhardt, and cites 

the passage Isa. xxi. 13, 14 in confirmation. The Dedanim, 

or people of Pc Ian, referred to therOi were descendants of 

Abraham's wife Keturah (Gen. XXV. 3). The versey ^ The 

inhabitants of the land of Tema brought water to him that was 

thirsty," is happily applied by von Ranmer to the inhabitants 

of a station such as T^ram was^ — ^a place of supply for caia- 

y^s ; bat it is phun^ that in audi passsges as Uiia^ as well as 

in those found in Jer. xxy, 23 and Eaek. »v. 13, not a city 

» referred to, bat a whole district ; and where Teman and 

Man are coupled togedier^ it is to designate in general terms 

people living on the border land between Arabia and 
Edom, 
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12. Eboda, Ebuda, Obeda, Abdcb, conjectured, with no 
degree of certainty, to be the Oboth of the Scriptures. This 
name appears only twice in the Bible: in Num. xsu 10, 11, 
and xzziii. 43, 44, where it is the designation of one of the 
encampments of the children of Israel. They were on their 
way into the promised land, when they were driven back by the 
Idng of Arad< Foil of despair and complainings, caused by the 
venomous serpents, the death of Aaron, and the long-continued 
troubles and inconveniences to which they were subjected in 
the land of Sdom, they bore away to tiie norlih of Mount HoTi 
passing Zalmonah, Funon, and Oboth, reaching at length the 
Abarim mountains on the Moabite frontier. More we cannot 
learn regarding this place from the Scrtptnres ; and, as stated 
above, no one ventured to affirm decisively that it is to be tra6ed 
in the later Roman Obeda or Ebnda. 

Still greater obscurity rests over a place once of the greatest 
importance in connection with this history of Israel — ^Eadesb* 
Barnea. Further on I shall have occasion to speak of its pro- 
bable ffituation more in detail ; but here it may be remarked, that 
we have not the famtest trace yet existing of a knowledge of 
that place in Greek and Eoman times. Its locality is to be 
sought with no help exceptlncr tli it faint light which the Old 
Testament throws upon it. 2s ot a vestige is to be found in tlie 
speech of the inliabitaiits of northern Arabia Petriea which 
hints at the existence of this once important place. That con- 
secrating obscurity which rests over so many ancient places 
which have left no monumental record of their place, is often, 
as the reader must readily perceive, the .source of our greatest 
difficulties in historical research, and stands obstinately in the 
way of onr attaining perfect certainty. 

The third and fonrtb roads mentioned in the Tah, Peuting. 
remain yet to be alluded to : the coast route at the west, from 
Gaza to Pelusium and Clysrn:i, tlie boundary of Arabia Petraea 
on this side ; and the southern route, extending from Clysma 
via Pharan to ^La, crossing the Peninsula from east to west. 
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Sec. 8. THE GOAST BOUTE ALONG THE BORDER OF ARABU 
PETBJBA, FROM GAZA TO FELUSIUM, 

ACCORDING TO THE ITIKEBAUDM AUTONIKI AND THE ACCOUST OF JOSEFBUS. 

Gaza, which is mentioned in Gen. x. 19 in connection with 

Gerai-, as a point on the southern frontier of Canaan, does not 
belong in strictness to Arabia Petra?a, it beini:!; a true Mi ciiter- 
ranean seaport. Yet, as the place where nil tlio caiavan routes 
running north-west across the Till desert converge, its connec- 
tion with the Peninsula has always been a very close one. 

Josephus tells us that Idumrca, in his day, reached as far 
as Gaza, and that from that city ran a great Eoman road to 
Pelusium, passing through the chief Mediterranean port of the 
Nabatha.\ans \i.e. liliinokorura, the modem el-Arish], and that 
from Pelusium it turned southward to ITorodopoiis, now Suez. 
This route is laid down very explicitly in tlie Itinerar. Antonini^ 
but in the Tab. Peuting. some of the names of stations and 
some of the distances are wanting. The itinerary of Titus 
(preserved by Josephus^), who passed over tlii:^ route on his 
way from Pelusium to Jerusalem, agrees verv fully with that of 
Antoninus. That of Titus has been recently followed, step by 
step, by the very competent editor of BurchhardCa Travels, Col. 
Leake,^ whose authority is decisive regarding all points which 
come under his careful observation. 

The Itinerar, AnUmxni oomprises seyen stations, and marks 
out the route for a journey of seven days. The entire distance 
is stated to be a hundred and thirty-^ix mille pass.^ or aboo^ 
a hundred and twaity-five English miles. 

The stations are arranged in the following order: — 





ICULPMa. 


M Raphia to llhinokornra, . 


22 


M Rhinokorura to Ostraciue, 


26 


It OBtiwdne to Oaaium, 


. 26 




11 ^ r tashssanstoPeliiaiiiiii, 
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» /iw. AnUnmd, ed. WeMcling, pp. 151, 153. 

' Fl. JosephuB, Opp» ed. Haverc, T. iL ; d!r BeUa JwL lib. ir. a zL fol. 318. 
• fiurdduodt^ 3rVav. w Sgritt^ ed. Leakey pi€laoe» p. niL 
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Gaza lay a little distance (seven stadia) from the sea; Its 

harbour, Majunias, was at one time a port of great celebrity, 
but at last became unimportant. 

Raphia, the first station soutliward, was reckoned the first 
Syrian city after passing the Egyptian border. The ancient 
name is still found in the modern Rafa. Col. Le ilvc discovered 
a deep spring six hours south of Gaza, the remains of buihlings, 
and two upright granite pillars. These seemed to him to indi* 
cate the location of the ancient city. 

Between the present Rafa and the country subject to the 
inondations of the Nile, lie the modern el-Arish and Katieh. 
The whole district between the two place*?, excepting where 
drift sand has been blown freely in, is a plain impregnated with 
salt, ending in a lagoon, whose outlet into the sea bears the 
name of Lake Sirbonis, or Serbonis, as Ilitzig claims. Accord- 
ing to this eminent archaeologist,^ this lake was the ancient 
boundary between the Egyptians and the Philistines, and owes 
its name to a mythological character worshipped there^ Serba 
((J!!arva or (JJarava, identical with the Indian Seiva), whose name is 
still to be traced in the word Serbal^ and whose worship was the 
occasion for the former pilgrimages once made to that mountain. 

The modern name Katieh, sometimes called el-Kas, and the 
distance of tiiat place from the present Tireh| near Pelusium, 
leave no room for doubt that there is to be sought the location 
of the ancient Casium. 

There has been some discussion whether the present el-Arish 
is to be identified with Bhinokomra or with Ostracine ; but . 
inasmuch as the latter b always mentioned as entirely destitute 
of water^ while el-Arisfa is situated at the oudet of a laige 
number of confluent wadis, down which in the winter months 
streams sometimes pour with great violence^ it is not at all pro- 
bable that it is the nte of the ancient Ostracine. Where that 
place was^ is now a matter of great doubt: the changes have 
been great in the structure of the whole shore in that neigh- 
bonrhoody and data are lacking for its identification. 

The wdl-wateied el-Arish, which we are authorized to con- 
alder the site of the ancient Bhinokomra, was always the most 
important station between Gaza and Pelusinm. The stream of 
wata which there flowed into the sea, and which was the gift 
1 F. mtittg, PrntUkr, in 0. 2. p. 254. 
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of manj wadisi is the river of Egypfe" referred to in Num. 
xzxiT* ^ wliich was to be the border line of the promiaed land 
in that city ; and it is the stream which is mentioned in Isa. 
zzvit. 12 under the same name. This brook is calied bj Saadia 
the Wadi of el-Arishi and the Septuagint spedfies it aa 'Ptm- 
Kopovpa, Its month was, as Strabo tells us, a prominent trading 
place of the Nabatharans, and the Petra merchants sent their 
wares thither for the Mediterranean market. Weilsted took 
notice of the capabilities of the place in 1833, and remarked 
that, in case of any change in the political condition of Esrypt, 
or of airnravated pestilence there, cl-Ari>h would at oncu lake 
an uupurtunt place. The India stenrnbfxits would run to the 
liead of the ^lanitic Gulf, and a transit across the country 
from iEIa (Akabah) to el-Arish would be the immediate result. 
The distance across is a hundred and sixteen English miles. 

The modem route from Pelusium to Gaza is not coincident 
with the ancient one, but lies a little farther southward. 



Seo.4. the gross routes through the centre of the 

THE HAI OS nLORU BOOTB IBOH AJSBm> TO AKABA AILA, ACOOBDim TO 
BAJI CHALPA AND J. THETBNOT, 1658 ; SHAW, 1721 $ B. POCOCEE. 1738 ; 
AHD BUBCKBABDT, 1816. 

I have remarked elsewhere, tnat, according to Plinv's account, 
the direct route from the Gulf of Suez to Aila comprises a dis- 
tance of a hundred and fifty mille passunra, or about sixty 
hours. From Aila to Gaza is about as far as from Aila to 
Suez ; and the three places lie at the angles of a triangle which 
is nearly equilateral. The Tabul. Pent, assigns the distance from 
Clysma to Aila as a hundred and seventy mill, pass., or about 
sixty-eight hours, which agrees Tory closely with the data laid 
down by Pliny. 

Before the twelfth century there is no statement that the 
direct Koman road across the Peninsula, mentioned in the TabuL 
PeuL, was used by Mohammedan pilgrims, and yet it may have 
been employed for that purpose. Edrisi is the first who speaks 
of two roads running through the Sinai Peninsula: the one is the 
route ^m Golznm along the stormy Faran shore, wheie 
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Pharaoh is said to have perished, and thence to Mount Sinai, 
although its later course is not specified in detail ; the second 
runs direct from Aj^md to Aila, and on it were the stations 
Routha, Kersa, Haiar, and Aila, regarding all of which, the 
last excepted, we know nothing. Abulfeda, in company with 
his cotemporary the Sultan Malec el Naser, took this route 
from Aila to Cairo when on his return to Mecca, but has given 
the name of no stations upon it. 

It is only in 1658 that we receive from two sources, of 
almost the same date, more details regarding this route. One 
of these is the account of Ilaji Clialfa, the celebrated Turkish 
historian, which gives a detailed account of the stations of the 
Haj from Cairo to Medina and Mecca. The second source is 
the itinerary of Thevenot, a French traveller, who in the yeai 
1658 journeyed from Suez to Sinai, He gives but seven 
stations, because he travelled much more rapidly than the great 
train of Haj pilgrims was wont to do. The names of other 
travellers who have examined this part of the Peninsula may 
be found at the head of this section. I sliall discuss them in 
the order given there, beginning with the Turkish account of 
Haji Cbalfa. 

1. Hie Haj Stations between Sttez and Akaha Aila, as given in 
Marnner-FurgstolV 3 translation from tlie TurkuL 

1. The first station (reached on the fifth day after leaving 
Cairo). The camp was pitched at Buns el Newair, probably 
the Bus el Nawatyr of Burckhardt. 

2. Thence the road led to Ojuni Musa, the Springs of 
Koses. 

3. Thence to Moussarif, a place notable for the ditches said 
to have been dug in the effort to connect the Bed Sea wiih 
the Mediterranean. 

4. No name given. 

5. Entrance into the wilderness of tlie children of Israel, 
et-Tih, a district which in the winter is immoderately cold, and 
in the summer destitute of water. 

6. The middle point of the wilderness, a place which is 
called Randhol-Jimal, i.e. Camel's Garden. 

7. Bathn-Nachl, i.e. the Valley of Palms, where a sultan 
of the Circassian Mamelukes once built a castle, in order to 
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defend the spring there against the incursions of the Beduins. 
The valley is also known as Wadi-teJ-jerud, or the Valley of 
Retirement. 

8. Wadiol Ghaime. 

9. Wadiol Koreidh. 

10. Ebjarolaala, the " Spring of the Highland.** 

11. IMelala, in whose neighbourhood is a place called 
Aarakib-baghla. 

12. Reesolrekjib, near to Jefarat. 

13. Sathol^aakaba, the andeiit Aila, whose ruins stall exist* 

2. The haj 6tationSf as given by TJievenot, 1658, tlie Journey 

being made in Six Days. 

First day to NavattTi seven sind a half hoarS| and without 
water. ^ 

Second day to Rastagara, ten hours ; road bad, and without 
water. 

Third day to Kalaat el Nathal (correctly Nakhal), the 
palm giove where stood the castle mentioned in the preceding 
itinerary. This spot remains to the present day the chief 
refreshment place for all caravans pasnng through the desert 
et-Tih. 

Fourth day to Ahiar Alaina, fourteen hours ; bitter water. 

Fifth day to Sath el Akaba, five hoursi and without water 

Sixth day thence to Kalaat el Akaba, or Mountain Fortress, 
eizteen hours, and a very difficult road. The stations which 
lay along the shore of the Bed Sea had good water* 

If we compute the distances given in this faithful itinerary, 
we shall find ihat they are sixty-seven hours, surprisingly in 
agreement with the sixty-eight hours of the Tab, PeuHmericauu 

3. The Haj SkUionSf as given in Thomas Shawns Aceottntf 

torkten in 1721. 

This traveller consumed five days between Ajrud and 
Akaba, yet the whole distance as laid down by him coincides 
doaely with the aggregate mentioned by Thevenot, a sign 
that the route was the same, even though it may be difficult to 
reoognise the same names of stations. 

1. From Ajrad to Rasty Watter, twelve hours, and vnth- 
out water. |1 
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2. To Teah Wahad, a little over thirteen hours, and also 
without water. 

3. To Callah Nahar, evidently Kalaat el Naklial, the sife 
of tlie castle, and the resting-place of caravans : there is good 
water ; the distance from the last stopping-place about fourteen 
hours and a quarter. 

4. From N;l1 ba1 to Ally, no water on the way, and the 
time consumed a little more than fifteen hours. 

5. Thence to Calhih Accaba (more cori%ctly Kalaat el 
Akaba), about fourteen hours and a quarter. 

4, The Stations assigned by luchard Pococke in 1738. 

This writer oveiTuns by nine honn the statement of the 
distance given in the Tab, P«ii#^ making it to be seventy-fleven 
hours ; but I cannot wholly pass over hU account. 

First day from Ajrad to Newhateer, ten honra^ and without 
water. This place is evidently the Navatir of Thevenot. 

Second day to Wahad Te (the Teah Wahad of Shaw), with- 
out w ater, and a little over 6fteen bonis. 

Third day to Newhail, unquestionably Nakhl, over fifteen 
houn. Pocodce differs from the others in stating that the water 
there is bad. 

Fourth day to Allahaib, probably the Alauia of Thevenot 
and Shaw, a little over fifteen honrs. Bad water. 

Kfih day to Saat, probably Salhol Akaba, without water, 
ana sixteen horns. 

Sixth day to Akaba, about six hours and a quarter. 

5. BwMardt's forced March in 1816, accompUahed in 

Fioe Daya. 

This author, who was so skilled in oriental matters, tells us 
that some of the older Arabian writers gave the names of other 
Stations on this route than those which are now knu^viu He 
gives the following, however, as those with which he became 
aeqmunted on his own journey : — 

From Ajrud the first march was to a place called Rus el 
Nowatyr (comiKiro this with tlie Rasty Watter of Shaw, the 
Ruus el Newalr of the Turkish itinerary, and the Rastafjara 
of Thevenot). It lies on a plain between mountains, and is 
destitute of water. 
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Second day to Wadi Tyh, at ihe entrance of the Tyh wil- 
derness. This is endentlj the Teah Wahad of Shaw, and the 
Wahad Te of Pococke. 

Third day to Nakhli where there was a rest of twenty* 

four hoars. 

Fourth day. A forced maroh hrought him to Sath el 
Akaba, which is the summit of the western chain of Akaba. 
A little villajre designates the halting-place. The way is de- 
scribed as a very difficult one. 

Fifth day. The whole niglit was speut iu makinir the de- 
scent through the narrow passes. The next station, Akaba, 
on the Red Sea. It is much to be regretted, that although 
Burckliardt has given the orthography of the Arabic names 
correctly, and thereby made the accounts alread}'^ cited more 
intelligible, he has omitted to give the distances. Robinson 
has not only given the names of the stations anew, but he lias 
also done a good service in indicating the names of the tribes 
which are responsible for the safety of travellers who pass 
through their domnins. Summed up in a word, the names of 
the stations are as follows, beginning at Suez : Ajerud ; en- 
Navvatir, where is water ; Jcbel Hasan, without wnter ; Nnklil ; 
Wadi el Knreis ; et-Themed ; Ras en Nakb, without water ; 
el-Akaba. From Ajrud the Towarah Arabs are responsible. 
They are compelled to escort caravans, but are not allowed to 
receive toll, they having forfeited that right some years ago, 
by plundering one which was passing through their territory. 
At Nakhl the Tiahah are responsible. Thence to Ras en Nakb 
the Haiwat Arabs are hoideu to eecnre the safety of travellers. 
All these tribes, excepting the one first mentioned, receive 
tribute from the Ilaj. 

Notwithstanding the merit of some of the older atlases of 
the Peninsula, it was only after Kuppell had disoovered, in 
1822, the site of the andent .^la, that it was possible to con- 
struct the more recent and greatly improved maps, such as 
Laboide's of 1834, and Berghans* of 1835. The publication 
of the not&4>ook of this eminent naturalist throws much light 
vpon this hitherto little known part of Arabia Fetrssa ; and on 
account of its unique yalue^ I must allude more fnlly to it 
l>efore entering upon the description of other parts of the 
Peninsoia. 
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II. BUPFEXL^S JOTTBHET ACROSS THE SINAI PENINSULA, FROM 
WEST TO EAST, ON THE EOlilE OF THE GREAT MECCA 
CABAYAN ; 

Wrm HIS DISOOVEBV OF THE NOBIHIBN END OT THE iEiLAMllIC GULP, AND lift 

CHABTOOBAFHIC SCBVET IN 1823. 

Euppell's scientific zeal led him to cross tlie wastes of Arabia 
Petou liu less than four times, in order to effect the thoroufih 
exploration of that land, so recently opened to travel.^ His 
visits were in the year. Isl7, 1822, 1826-7, and 1831-35. Tlie 
journey now to be described was made in April and May 1822. 
The account was first published in the scientific journals of 
von Zach and Verneur, but was afterwards incorporated in 
the voluminous work which he maiolj devoted to the results of 
his Nubian explorations. 

Tlic occasion of his bold expedition in Arabia Petrjea was 
the expressed wish of Mehemet Ali, that an accomplished 
mineralogist should examine the excavations of Wadi Nahasb 
or Nasseb, and to ascertain whether the mines there could-still 
be profitably worked. The proposal was a liberal one: the 
German scholar was to be provided not only with an escort, bat 
also with all instruments which he might need while making 
the examination ; but he preferred to waive the offer, and to 
explore the Peninsula at his own cost, and with an escort of his 
own gathering. In this way alone he thought that the wilder- 
ness could be passed with security, and valuable results be 
gamed for science. The results amply confirmed the soundness 
of his judgment. The journey was postponed till the 17th of 
April, on which day he took his departure, in company with two 
servants, two chiefs of the tribe of Hamaian, and four other 
Arabs, and with ten camels. At Suez he was joined by two 

* Ruppell is one of the few men still surviving, who were permitted 
to iwrtake m the ewlier esplorations of the Holy LaiuL On the occasion 
of a visit to FMokfort-on-the-Maine, to oonsolt tlie City Library, while 
prcpmng this work for the press, I foimd Rnppdl stm IlyiDg theze at a 

green old age, enjoying the tinbounded confidence of his fellow-townBmen, 
and largely influencin<,r the spinntific and educational institutions of the 
City. As a trustee of the valuable library already referred to, he spends a 
JM«e portion of his there, giving it the beuelit of his ripe experience 
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iheikbs of the SoeUie tribe^ and one of the Misene^ toother 
with a janizary. 

Near Snez he noticed the conical heaps which designate the 
site of the ancient Colzuniy and dose by the sea some excava- 
tionsy which looked as if they were originally intended to serve 
as places of hmrial. As the water now runs into them at high 
tide, which it was plain could not have been intended when the 
excavations were made, he concluded that in the course of time 
changes liad been effect in the relation of the sea to the land, 
probably caused by the gradual sinking of the latter. 

On the day of his departure the wind was f rcnn the south- 
easty which filled the air with vapour, and made the heat almost 
unendurable. The thermometer was 27^*^ B. in the shade, 
even on the sea^shore. The marshes were soon crossed wUck 
are adjacent to the head of the gulf ; and the road continued 
then for half an hour along the bed of an ancient canal, which 
was once intended to connect the Red Sea and the Medi- 
terranean. This bed was a Imndred feet broad, and without 
the trace of an embankment. Turiiiiif^ eastward, tlie road tlien 
passed throuf^h a mnrshy tract, to whicii a sandy district suc- 
ceeded, dotkii with drifting dunes. 

On the next day he passed through a dry Tvadi, kn )\\n by 
tlie naiiic Ilaji, which at the time of the heavy rain is some- 
liines so filled with the waters of the adjoining mountain 
country, that the channel running through it has a depth 
of seven feet. For three hours he followed tlie windings of 
this valley, and then entered the hilly country lying at the 
south-east. He spent the night in a basin-shaped valley called 
Kubab, where grew pasturage and some bushes, and where, 
with diggmg down for some feet, water is reached. Yet the 
Arabs do not get their supplies from wells, but from two 
cisterns cut out in the limestones, near one of which there stand 
the ruins of a Mohammedan chapel, ani some fragments of 
other structures, whose form and object arc now lost. 

On the next day, tlie third after leaving Suez, luippell 
passed tlirougli the gorges of the limestone mountains, always 
pursuing an easterly direction ; and after a six houis' march 
he reached the plain of Shem^, where he lost sight of all pas- 
turage till he arrived at the green oasis of Kakhl. On the 
way thither he saw herds of goats under the care of wanderiiig 
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Arabs, bat tbey were at once driven out of sight and reach, he 
being taken for one of the predatory Egyptians vho were sent 
into the wilderness to execute some w^ of the pasha. The 

Arabs were generally armed with miserable flint-lock guns; 
but, so far as he could learn, they were almost destitute of 

auiiiiuiiition. 

The next day brought him to Nakhl. The district wliidi 
he passed over was unredeemed wilderness ; and instead of 
any 11 vine; iliiiiL^ the ground was strewed with masses of liura- 
blende and quartz. Thirteen hours from the last encampment 
brought him to tlio castle of Nakhl. This fortress, which 
receives its Tiame from the palms which once frrew around it, 
aJthongh l\u])] ( 11 did not discover any at the time of his visit, 
was built in tlio early part of the sixteenth ccntnry, by the 
Mameluke sultan Eshref Kansu. RuppcU describes it fis a 
rectangle, surrounded by high walls, with six towers, and witli 
a gateway on the east side, which is defended by a couple 
of cannon. It was garrisoned by an aga and about thirty 
Mogrebins. The deep well in the centre of the court, always 
supplied with excellent water, supplies, by means of a hydraulic 
wheel turned by two oxen, three cisterns of mosaic work which 
stand on the north-east side of the castle. On acconnt of tlic 
accumulated filth of the plaoe^ the water, which is naturally of 
an excellent quality, had an unpleasant taste. Bussegger, at 
the time of his visit at Nakhl, found the place to be 1396 feet 
aboTe the level of the sea^^-tnuch below the general level of 
the great et-Tih plateau, which he found reached at one place 
the great elevation of 4322 Paris feet. 

The next day he journeyed on, part of the tame in an 
easterly, part of the time in a south-easterlj direction, pasnng 
through the steep chalk hills of Madabe. He then entered 
the valley of Rawak, and at length reached the plain of Koros. 
Smce leaving Suez his course up to this place had been identi- 
cal with that of the great Mecca caravan, all the way. through 
a dreary and monotonous district, dotted with chalk hills. 

On the morning of the sixth day he left the direct pilgrims' 
route running eastward, and turned his face more to the south- 
east coming back later, however, into the general road. The 
wearisome uniformity of the route was soon broken by the 
limestone hills^ whkh at this point began to make the road a 
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difficult one for the camels. It is true the labours of the 
Mohammedans, anxious to facilitate the pilgrimages of their 
fellow-believers who should follow them in the Mecca pil£!;rim- 
acje, have clone much to mitigate this, and open a road for the 
poor heavily-laden beasts; and in one place they have made a 
path two huiKlred feet in length. The name Debbe is given to 
this pass ; and there may be seen there three Arab inscriptions, 
which give the names of the men wlio have so piously provided 
for the wants of the pilgrims who were to follow them. In the 
neiglibourliood Kuppell discovered a small company of Arabs 
belonging to the Haiwat tribe : they had a bad name for com- 
mitting robberies, but he experienced no harm at their hands. 

After emerging from the pass, he entered a valley green 
with tarfa and nebek^ and soon came to the plain of Darf ureck, 
where the ground was entirely destitute of herbage. 

For the first time after setting out on his march, he encoun- 
tered (m the ne]Lt or seventh day large masses of granite. They 
were isolated, and were not numerously encountered. Tiiis 
place Boppell designates as an elevated valley ; for although 
it was hemmed in by hills, it was fifteen hundred feet above 
the level of the sea. The Tiew, as he looked eastward, 
was exceedingly striking, and all the more after the dull 
moDotony of the district through which he had for days been 
passing. In the distance he could discern the steep bine granite 
ridge beyond Akaba ; at the right a strip of the green sea was 
in view ; in the foreground lay the wild, dark rocky masses, 
Here and there Tarlegated by yellow chalk. At the left the 
broad Wadi Araba disclosed itself, through which a water- 
course conld be seen making its way, dry at that time, bnt 
distinctly marked by the bushes which overhung it. 

Kuppell required five hours to make the descent from the 
High plain to ih» searshore, in consequence of the number of 
mndings in the path, as it pursued its way between the lofty 
inasses of porphyry. In the most dangerous places the road 
kas been widened to a breadth of about tliirty feet* After 
>B>chu)g the bottom, it was necessary, before coming to tlie sea, 
to cross a conaderable tract of marshes which surrounds the 
liead of the gulf. This passed, he arrived at the site of a former 
wtdement, marked by rubbish heaps. This place Ruppell 
conjectured to mark the spot where stood the Elath of the 
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Scriptures. Tlie dry stream-bed of tlie Wadi Araba separates 
it from the mins of a more modern town, winch may be seen 
scattered under a grove of palms. Here are low walls, made of 
rough stones, cemented with mud. They serve the Hamaran 
Arabs as dwellings. Close by, on the east, hm the castle of 
Akab% surrounded by a growth of date»palms. 

In reaching this place, Bappell acconpUsbed what both 
Seetzen and Bozokhardt eel their hearts upon and repeatedly 
attempted, but were !innl:Ie to accomplish. He had reached the 
Bortheni end of the ^lanitic Gulf in adTsnce of all Swopean 
eiplorers, discovefed the site of an intevestiiig ancient eitjr, 
and been able to complete the inveBtigatiooB which weie neoes- 
eary to make a correct map of that part of tlie Beninsnla. 
Seetaen was obfiged to torn back in 1807, In ooQeeqnence of 
}wt want of money ; and when that ladc had been sapplied, on 
renewing the effort to discover the site of the Eaion-geber of 
the Scriptures, the prince of the Wahabites in that' r^ion made 
it too insecure for a travelkr. Btirckhardt, who believed that 
Seetaen had succeeded in acoomplishmg his designs, made, not- 
¥dthstanding, two efforts to go over the same ground, but both 
failed. In 1812 he was but two days' journey distant, in the 
neighbourhood of Petra ; but the reports which reached him of 
the want of dkcipline among tlie Turkish troops at Akaba, 
compelled him to give up his plan to travel thither. Four years 
later he endeavoured to reach it from the west, and advanced 
from Sinai almost to the goal which he sought, but -vvas obliged 
to turn back in consequence of the opposition of the Arabs. 
Six years later, Kuppell, crossing the Tih plateau, accomplished 
that which they failed to do, and has given us, besides, one of 
the best reports which we possess of tlie wild and inhospitable 
tract which he crossed. The itinerary, which Robinson cites in 
a note, of Lord Pnidlioe s [the late Duke of Northumberland's] 
journey across the Till desert, does not add much to what has 
been already given. 

In addition to the valuable corrections which Ruppell gave 
to chartographers respecting the form and extent of the Gulf 
of Akaba, lie added much to our geographical knowledge 
respecting Akaba itself, and the fortress which bears the 
name of the town. The castle is a square, having well-pre- 
served walls and towers : it lies some hundreds of paces from 
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the sea, and was then garrisoned by forty solcliors, placed there 
by the Sultan of Egj'pt. A long half-hour's journey distant 
from the castie Ruppell discovered the ruins of another fortifi- . 
cation, which was evidently of more ancient origin than that 
at Akaba: it was probably erected for the protection of tlie 
caravans on their way to Mecca. He was unable to examine 
the depth of the f^ulf, in consequence of the complete lark of 
boats, but nsccrtained that there was an abundance of hsh as 
weU as of coral. 

The rubbish hills which he discovered near Akaba, and 
which he supposed to mark the site of the ancient £lathy were 
ealled by the Arabs Gelana. With the exception of a piece of 
quarried white marble, about three feet long, which had been 
exhumed a feir years before in making a bath, no noteworthy- 
object ym seen by Ruppell. At the time when that piece of 
marble was brought to the light, howeWi some gold ooiiis had 
been disoavered, as he was informed. 

ra. L. BURCKHAEDT'sJOUENET ACROSS THE PENINSULA, NOBTH 
OF IBS HAJ BOUXEy f BOM EAST TO W£8T| UH 1812 ; 

GiVlNG TH£ PROFILE OF THE COUMTRT FROM JEBEL SHERA THROUGH THB 
]»IPiiSS8H» or TBB OHOB OR ABABA, THS DESERT Qi8 ET-TIH, AHD iWt 
OERUB SLOPE TOWARDS THB OULT OF SUEZ. 

The course which Burckhardt pursued in this hit first 
journey acfosa the Sioai Peninsol% may thos be brieflj summed 
up. It was a course aInuMt due west, and on the parallel of 
30** K. lat., beginning aZbont a day and a half a joomey north 
of Aila, and in the immediate neighboniliood of Petnu The 
place wlicre he turned ivm his projected journey farther aonth 
was Szadeke, in Wadi GhamndeL Hia course for the first 
half of the way was over territory wheve he was a pioneer. 
After trayersmg half of the distance^ howem, he reached Wadi 
Kakhl, which has been repeatedly referred to in the last chapter; 
i^ter whieh time he pMsed over ground which had already 
been traversed, although EuppcU did not go over it till some 
tea years later. His narrative deserves all the more attention, 
from the fact that he was not only the first to discover and 
deacnbe that great and interesting valley the Wadi Araba, or 
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Lower Glior, wliich extends from tlie Dead Sea to t1ie Gulf of 
Akaba, but also to ascend the mountain ran£i;e wliich runs alonff 
its western side, and to traverse the northern part of the desert 
of et-Tih. He was the pioneer in that line of discovery which 
has since his time been so diligently followed by Letronne^ 
Callier, Bertoa, Kobinson, and others. 

Burckhardt's journey was made while ho was enduring 
many discomforts, and while he was in the enjoyment of few 
of those advantages which most travellers consider essentially 
necessary, if tliey wish to reap^scientific advantages from their 
joumeyings. Yet, notwithstanding these limitations^ he never 
lost sight of the objects of his journey ; and his aocoant gives 
a very satisfactory report of the geographical character of the 
district which he crossed. The jenrney consumed eight day^ 
and was made in the hottest season of the year — ^between the 
26th of August and the 2d of September. The preparations 
were soon made : indeed, it was impossible to live under the 
heat which was experienced in any but the simplest way. The 
Arabs, who walked five hours each day, sustained themselves 
with a pound and a half of black bread. Burckhardt fared 
slightly better, having butter, meal, and a preparation of sour 
milk, dried, which, mixed with water, afforded a refreshing 
beverage. 

The greater part of the first day was spent in ascending 
Jebel Kula, which seemed to be the liighest peak of the Sliera 
range. Before reaching it, however, he passed over some low 
hills, and through some wadis, to whieh he has referred in 
detail, but which hardly present sufficient objects of interest to 
detain us here. It took more than eight hours of hard climbing 
to reach the summit of Jebel Kula, where he encamped for the 
night* 

On the next d ly the caravan passed for an hour along the 
even summit of the mountain, before reaching the beginning 
of the descent. The way down was steep, narrow, and perilous. 
The whole western slope, which was composed of limestone and 
sandstone, was entirely destitute of vegetation. The path led 
them by a place where the Arabs of the Howeytat tribe, and 
of some others, were said to bury their dead. The course then 
for a considerable part of the way, till he rcnched Wadi Araba, 
waa through a narrow defile of the rock, siynilar in character to 
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iliat at the Ghor, and merely tHirty or forty feet wide. While 
traverang this part of the ronte^ he passed some trees of the 
kinds common in the Peninsula, and some springs, which aro 
nroch depended npon, although the water is not at all good. " 
At the point where the narrow defile opens into tlie broad and 
remarkable Wadi Araba, is the site, according to Laborde, of 
the ancient port of Arindela. He^ the French traveller, reports 
finding the traces of an ancient fortification ; and certainly the 
place is one which would readily suggest itself as excellently 
adapted to protect the great commercial route which led to the 
once important city of Petra. 

It was tlirough this narrow defile, known as \\ adi Gha- 
rundel, that Burckhardt entered ^Yadi Araba. This great 
valley he discovered to be quite destitute of water*, since all the 
winter brooks ^Yhich flow down towards it from Jebel Shera 
are absorbed before reaching it, and no springs are found in the 
wadi itself. The general direction of this great valley, at the 
spot where Burckhardt crossed it, is from n.n.e. to s.s.w. He 
says that it extends from Gharundel southward for a distance 
of fifteen or twenty hours, till it loses itself in the sand plain 
which separates the mountains of Ilesma from the eastern arm 
of the Ked Sea. At the place where Burckhardt crossed it, 
Wadi Araba resembles a broad sea of sand, whose surface is 
broken by countless w-avy hillocks. The sand appeared to him 
to have been driven nortli from the shore of the Dead Sea; 
and the Arabs asserted that the valley continued to present 
the same appearance even north of Wadi Musa. Talh, or the 
gum acacia, tarfa or the tamarisk, adha and rethem trees, grew 
between the sand-hills: the depth of the sand prevented the 
growth of grass and shrubs, however. During the rainy season 
there is good pastaragBi and many tribes of Arabs pitch their 
encampments there ; yet even then the camels prefer to graze 
upon the leaves of the trees, rather than to eat the new growths 
of the season. 

Among other things, Burckhardt learned of the existence of 
several places lying in the Shera region, south and south-west 
of Petra, which have not even yet been explored, and await the 
rescarclies of some future traveller. The names, as he learned 
them from other Arabs, may be found in his work. 

From the mouth of Wadi Gharundel Burckhardt pursued 
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his OGUrse direcUy across tlie Lower Ghor, the transit consum- 
ing an boor and a lialf. In some places the sand was very 
deep, and yet so firm that the camels walked without sinking. 
Not a trace of a road, or indeed of any work accoinpllslicd by 
• human means, was to be seen. The heat was intolerable, being 
increased by a wind from the south-east. 

After traversing the wadi, Burckhardt Ik i;;ui at once to 
ascend the long range of mountains on the western side, which 
had not, however, more than half the elevation of those on the 
east. Many broad wadis run np into tlie range, and in them the 
gum acacia tree was seen growing. The soil is wholly sUicious ; 
and in one place Burckhardt discovered a piece of flint, oval in 
form, and three or four feet long, and one and a half broad. 
An hour and a lialfs climbing brought him to the summit 
Passmg over the range whose name is the Jebel BeyanSb he 
descended to tlie plain on the west, which, although lying some- 
what higher than Wadi Araba, is yet a thousand feet lower than 
the desert east of the mountains, through which runs the great 
Haj route coming down from tlie north. The vast expanse lay 
before the traveller in aU its dreary solitnde and desoktion : 
only here and there was the monotony hroken by shght hillodu 
of sand. More than an hour he passed on over this unrnteresU 
mg plain, whose surface was strewn with black flin^ and at 
length reached a depression about half an hoar in length, where 
he encamped for the night. 

Four hours' march the next day brought him to Wadi 
Laiiyane, where he found traces of the road which once ran 
from Akaba to Gaza and Jerusalem. A little farther north, 
at a place called Bwem, and which Is conjectured to mark the 
site of the ancient Eboda, this road divides into the Uaza an 1 
the Hebron branches. Burckhaidt learned that the distance 
Akaba to Gaaa is reckoned as an eicdit days' march : to 
ilebron it requu«s one day more. The s i of Wadi Lahyane 
wasgravelly 5 and the place had been selected by a few Heywat 
Arabs, because their camels were fond of the tender branches 
of the acacm trees which grew there. These poor fellows had 
no tents ; and their only protection against the sun and the 
dew at night was afforded by the thin acacia branches. 

Ifte next day's march brought him to a ran^re of low 
mountains which separate the plain, which he had already 
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traversed, from the central desert known as et>Tih proper, — 
the scene, according to both the Jewish and Mohammedan 
traditions, of the protracted wanderings of Uie Israelites. This 
range is known as Jebel Bakab* Fonr hours sufficed to pass 
over ft and to reach the spring of el-Thcmmed, whose water 
has 1 sulphurous taste. Notwithstanding its great value to 
tmveilers, it is not at all guarded from the carelc.'ssur-si of those 
who use it, not being walled in at all ; the winds, too, blow the 
desert sand freely into it, and give it a cheerless aspect. 

We have now followed hiai till we have reached the route 
mentioned in the preceding section ; and liere the routes of 
Burckhardt and Ruppell coincide. The next day brouglit him 
to Nakhl, which the reader will recall as the important station 
of the Haj pilgrims on their way from Kgypt eastward. Burck- 
hardt made no stay there, however, for it was feai'ed that the 
aga residing there would take advantage of a longer halt to 
inipre^ the camels of the little caravan which he accompanied| 
in order to use them to bring his provisions from Akaba. 

As the remainder of the route from Nakhl to Suez contains 
nothing of special interest in addition to what has been com- 
municated in the preceding sectioDi I shall not dwell upon it 
further. 
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DISOUESION I. 



THB fiUOCESSIVB 8URTE7S OF THE EASTERN COAST, AND OF THF. SOnTHERN EX- 
TRSMirr OF IBB FENHISULA-lua ABU IfOHAlillED AND THE TWO SHEEMS.> 




owe a jin 



reat part at our knowledge of the coast of 
Arabia Petrssa, to the repeated efforts which hare 
been made by the English Admiral^ in behalf of 
^ steam navigatim on the Red Sea. The first result 

gwned to science bjr these efforts was the publication of the 
maps constructed bjr Captain Moredyand Lieutenant Carless 
« the clo«of their survey in 188<M8. The publ cation of 
th<»e authentic diarts was necessaiy to supplement t!>e accounts 
which had then been published of the internal configuration of 
the PeninsuU; for only by a comparison of the two conld we 
auam to a correct understanding of ti.eir „>utual relations. And 
before I come to speak of the internal clia, acter of Arabia Petriea, 
«.d to dBcuss the physical character, first of the central Sinaltic 
gwrnte group, and subsequently of all that surroun-l. it and is 
subordinate to rt, a is neccssa.7 to dwell on the ,n. ,ro . ..neral 

^SlT/,?' °^ beco„.e known 

TfT?^"* the repeated explorations of the Red Sea. 
"* hydrography of this body of water has been utterly 

ot tL^S^jr^ wou.ler at the- introduction of tie foUowiag analya. 

dLohZ^lf!SSf_"i ^^I'-'lt. l«foro (he author has Lgun the 

Wkk,^ WBtop, rf the Peni«s«l» aad its gencrd charactorThe 

1 havt" rr.nfl/.,.^.! « M • "Wifl^TOWi aiM the oldcr writers, wiiicii 

Btudcats who are intt.«^KWl .1 ™*» ^ '^'^ that the felT 
<^ Ytuu .irc interested m these matten will ramft» *^ m»^u Am 
ongiQal authorities themselves—JiD. ^ 
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neglected until within a quite recent period, because it has lain 
so remote from European commerce, and apparently so dis- 
connected with the great avenues of trade. Not that it was 
not visited by scientific travellers, but the means were wanting 
to them of making a thorougli survey. Niebuhr in 17G3 pre- 
pared his map, and indicated the astronomical position of some 
of the most important points : he sailed along the whole eastern 
coast from Suez to Bab el Mandeb, but the western coast was 
. utterly unknown to liim from Kosseir to 21° N. lat. At that 
time English sliips went as far as Jidde, but the shore north- 
ward as far as Suez was yet terra incognita; even the promi- 
nent Rns ^fohammed, at the sonthorn extremity of the Sinai 
Peninsula, was unknown to them. Even Niebuiir confined his 
labours to the western one of the two gulfs at the liead of the 
Red Sea, having never entered that of Akaba ; and in giving 
it a conjectural form in his map, he made it too short by half. 
Yet, imperfect as his chart was, it was engraved hj the £ast 
India Company for the use of their ship^ and was for a time 
their only authority. In 1772 the first voyage was made by an 
English «hip from Gdcattato Saes; after which time despatches 
were legalarly sent over this route, as they reached England a 
foil month sooner than if sent round the Cape of Good Hope. 

Notliinr: of importance was done to further an accurate 
knowledge of the Red Sea for about forty years, till, on the 
occaaim of the French invasion of Egypt, an English man*of- 
m, under command of Sir Home Popham, examined the most 
important harbours, took astronomical observations with new 
and improved instruments, and collected the materials for a 
niap, which was in some respects an advance upon that of 
Niebuhr. 

In 1810, Lord Valentia published a map of the Bed Sea, 
which was stiU an improvement upon the last-mentioned one; 
bnt it threw no light upon the JBlanitIc Gulf, which figures 
Qpon it with the two great boms at the top, which the Tnrlu 
asserted that it exhibited, Bas Mobamm^ Tor, and some 
«te places, were faithfully located; and the hydrographical 
character of the map is not to be denied. A number which 
^lu^^ ^^^^ southern part of the Red Sea, but 

Jse Gulf of Akaba remiuned unexplored ; and Niebuhr longed 
in vain to ascertam ihe astronomical position of the town of 
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Akaba itself: lie thought the solution of that question the most 
important unsolved question connected with the Peninsula. 
Seetzen was aware of the importance to geographers of ex- 
ploring tiie eastern gulf, and of locating its lirad : he made 
repeated efforts to reach it ; but the political disturbance pro- 
duced by the Wahabite possession of the country was so great, 
that he could not advance within a nineteen hours' march of 
Akaba. There he had to turn : he was on the shore of the 
gulf, and by crossing to the other side he could lee the goal 
ivhich he sought, but reach it he could not. 

It was while our geographical knowledge concenmig the 
Peninsula was so deficient, that Buppell made his first tour 
across the Tyh desert from Sues to Akaba, ascertaiDing its 
astronomical position, and examining the head waters of the 
gulf. But his work did not cease there. In the course of his 
prolonged stay in the Peninsula he , crossed it many times, and 
in different directions ; examining Sinai, Dahab, Shenn, Bas 
Mohammed, Tor, and all places of importance ; and collecting 
80 valuable a mass of authenticated materials, l^at he was abb 
at length to draw up a map so exhaustive and so accurate 
that Englishmen, whenever tiiey had occasion to go over the 
ground which he had occupied, were compelled to say that they 
had little else to do than to eaa&rak the accuracy of his state- 
ments and figures. 

After RuppeU had completed his inquiries, which ended in 
1^26, there was still wanting a chart which would guide 
navigators away from the perils of the Red Sea, incurred in 
consequence of the coral reefs. The great force of the winds 
compelled vessels to approach the shore as closely as possible ; 
yet, when tl) v did so, they fell into the peril just mentioned, 
for there tho reefs wore pre-eminently to be found. At this 
juncture, tlie expedition alluded to in tho (i]); riing words of 
this chapter was fitted out ; and tho " Paimurus," an Knglish j 
ship, under the command first of Moresby and subsequently | 
of Wellsted, was despatched to the Red Sea for tlie purpose 
of making a hydrographical survey. This w us accomplished 
in 1833 ; and the results, althouirh published officially not 
long after, were first given to the general world in the maps |, 
constructed by Kiepert to accompany liobinsoa's Biblical Me- ' 
searches, it 
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The triangular-shaped peninsula lying between the Gulfs 
of 5uez and Akaba is generaiiy called by the Egy|)t;:ms Sicka 
el Hejas, the Way to Heja. It is a right-angled triangle, the 
sharp comer ^ying at Akaba, while the hypotlieneusc is a line 
running from Suez to Kas Mohammed. This line extends from 
27^" to 30° N. lat., or two and a half doiirees, while that 
running from Akaba to the same point extends 27^° to 29® 
N. lat, over only two degrees. The third fiide, that extending 
from Akaba to Suez, is a trifle longer. 

Ras Mohammed was found by Niebuhr to lie on the parallel 
%V ^ N. laL In confinnation of the comparative accuracy of 
his early survey, it maybe remarked that he was but 10' out 
of the way, the English chart giving it 21° 44'. The Raa itself 
consists of a small level headland, which at its southern ex- 
tremity descends suddenly to the sea in steep cliffs a hundred 
feet lUgh; tlie whole is connected with the mainland by a 
nanow sandy isthmus. In tlio r^eighbourhood of Kas Mo- 
hammed the water has a depth of nine hundred feet. The 
Arab fishermen do not cast out their lines between the Eas 
and Moilah, as their soanding lines, which nm .six hundred 
feet down, do not reach the bottom^ and no fish are met in that 
deep water. It is dangerous to sail in the immediate neighboor- 
hood of the land, howeyer, as the winds there are both strong 
and uncertab, and the sea is nsnaUy Y&f rough. De Iiahorde 
has given a view of Bas Mohammed^ and states in illustration 
of it^ that the bf^ mass of white limestone may be seen for a 
gnat distance towering conspicuously above the blue sea. On 
the east side of the headland is a small bight called Gosulani, 
wMch^ from the depth of water» Buppell tibought would serve 
well as a harbour. The Arabs, however, do not consider it 
nfe for their boats, on account of the violent north winds 
which frequently sweep down the gulf. 

The coast from Ras Mohammed northwards, as far as to the 
phw where the gulf narrows, is rocky, and of an extremely 
iivegalar contour, having in its middle part a deep bay, with 
two small bi|^ leading from it, called Sherm Sheikh and 
S^wnn d Moyah. The name Sherm is a generic one, and 
a bieak or rift : it is applied to arms of the sea else- 
whers, where the rocks are broken in such a way as to afford 
. •achorage to vessels. Cue of theoe Shenns receives its name 
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from a spring of brackish water which is found there ; tlic other 
from a sheikh who once died there, and whose memory is still 
venerated by the Arabs, who knew almost nothhig about him; 
however. 

The coast itself is ci \ < red with a confused mass of broken 
hills, which, where they come in contact with the sea, form 
small ridges, whoso storm-dashed faces are steep and hare. 
Above the two Sherms the land rises gradually for several miles, 
nearing by successive steps or terraces the massive granite range 
which forms the back-bone^ so to speak, of the Peninsula, and 
stretches away in the distance, a great, rugged, gigantic stack 
of mountains, with isolated peaks of red granite here and there 
conspicuously prominent* 

The more southern one of these two Sherms is the least 
important. It is a little circular cove, open towards the south- 
east, having Tery deep water in ^e middle, and good anchorage 
near the shore, with protection against tlie north wind* The 
other Sherm is a place of much more importance. It, too, Is a 
semicircular basin, and is protected against winds from eveiy 
quarter. A channel a mile wide leads from the gdf into the 
harbour. On the north side lie the miifs of a structure mark- 
ing the site of the spring which gives the place Its name. 
Although the water is bitter, yet ships are often compelled to 
come hither to procure a'supply. The place is much frequented 
by pilgrims who wish to cross the Peninsula, taking Mount 
Sinai on their route. The way is so direct, and the expense so 
light, that many avail themselves of the advantaires thus offered, 
the expense being not mucli over five Spanish dollars for each 
person. There are always encampments of ^lezeine and Aley- 
gat Arabs around Sherm, waiting for opportunities to escort 
travellers, as they enjoy a monopoly of the privilege. 

There are tliree distinct routes which have been taken from 
the Gulf of Akaba to the Convent at Sinai : they lead from 
Wadi Nabk or Sherm, from Minna Dahab, and from el-Nu- 
weibi. The first was taken by Burckhardt, then by Laborde 
in 1828, and by Wcllsted in IS'^Z, The second was taken by 
lluppell in 1826, and again by De Laborde on his way from 
Sinai to Akaba. The third is the one which is best known, 
having been opened by Seetzen in 1810 ; his successors over 
the same route were Burckhardt in 1616, Buppell in 1322, . 
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Gallier and von Schubert in 1837^ Robinson m 1838, and most 
Kcent travellera. It is the one most generally taken, from the 
fact that it Is the natural communication between Mount Sinai 
and Akaba, Petra and Palestine*^ 

DISCUBSION II« 

m THnEE DIFFFRENT ROUTES FROM THE GULF OF AKABA TO THE SINAI 
CONVENT, BY SlIEIUI OR WADI NADK, DAIIAB, AND NUWEIBL 

1* The Amnt from Sfurm and Wadi NabU 

Although Robinson, 'when he stood on Mount Sinai, and 
looked toward the south-cast, discovered a long seam in the 
mountains, which the Arabs called Wadi Wara, and which 
evidently led in tliu direcLion of Shcrm, and, as Kobinson su|>- 
poscd, to Sherm, yet we have no traveller's testimony as yet 
testifying that that is the case. So far as we know, it is neces- 
sary to f!o alonix the shore for some distance towards Wadi 
Nabk, and then to turn nortli-westward through the mountains. 
This route has been taken by four different travellers : first by 
Burckhardt, whose narrative is executed in his masterly and 
exhaustive manner; and subsequently by Wellsted, Laborde, 
and Coutelle. Wellstcd's march was hurriedly taken ; and iu 
his narrative he has not retained to any extent the names of the 
wadis through which he passed, or the notable mountains which 
he saw. Laborde is still more general, and is condensed into a 
few words, in which he speaks of discovering inscriptions on the 
way (which both Wellsted and Burckhardt failed to do, although 
they sought carefully for them), and alludes also to the grandeur 
and picturesqueness of the scenery through which he passed. 
Coutelle's narrative is useless for geographical purposes. Burck- 
hardt's route and Wellsted*s are apparently not identical, the 
former having followed Wadi Kyd, which lies north-east of 
Wadi Wara, and parallel to it, but much shorter. Wellste I's 
coarse was through the same gorge into which Bobinson looked 

' In addition to tlioso routes, Baron Roller opencrl in 1810 a direct one 
fromlfoont Sinai to Akaba, the last third alone of which was new, the 
i)nt two-thirds coineidiDg yd\h ihose which lead dceaitously by way of 
Kuweibi. A notiee of ibis vouto (which has been taken by soma travsllen 
a«» it was opeasd hj EoUer) wiU he gtm farther on.— £p. 
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from the summit of Sinai, and which he supposed would lead 
directly to Shcrm. The distance was traversed by iiurckhardt 
in four days, a longer time than would ordinarily be required ; 
but he travelled slowiy, partly to make careful observations, and 
partly because bis camels were not in good condition. The 
Arabs prefer to take the route chosen by Wellsted, in conse- 
quence of the abundance of pasturage found on it ; and yet 
Burckhardt speaks expressly of the unusual fertility which he 
encountered in Wady Kyd. Not oqly wera the indigenous 
trees and shrubs of the desert found growing there, but date% 
CM ions, and the variely of hemp which yields the intoxicatbg 
hasheesh. Wellsted was accompanied by a few sailors con- 
nected with his ship, the " Palinurus," which wia then snrr^'ag 
the galf : he accomplished the jonmey ta the oonvent in a little 
less than three days. 

2. Daliob, Mersa Dahah, or Minna DaJiah, and the Middle BovU^ 
from tlie Gulf of Akaba to the Sinai ConvenL 

Dahab lies a day's jofuney north of Wadi Nabk. It was 
visited in 18lO by Seetxen, wb^ nnable to advance as far as the 
head of the gulf, the object of bia earnest longing, was obliged 
to torn to the sonth, and to pass aionnd the southern extremity 
of the Peninsula to Tor. Bniekhardt, too, was able to advance 
no farther than Dahab, and, like Seetzen, he was compelled to 
turn his facesonthwaid as far as to Sherm, wlionce he took the 
route^ across the mountains to Sinai, according to the route 
mentioned in the preceding pages. lie found Dahab to be a 
mere fishmg village, near which grew the finest collection of date 
trees which he had seen in the whole Peninsula. Some heaps 
of sand lying near the shore Burckhardt considered to be piles 
of rubbish, testifying to the existence of important edifices 
there. Not far from the place where the fishermen live, he dis- 
covered about a dozen other piles of earth, each about five feet 
m height, but apparently connected. The Arabs call them the 
Graves of the Nazarenes, i.e. Christians,— a generic term, which 
tliey apply to all who preceded Islam, and therefore often mean- 
ing little more than ancient. A more recent traveller^ remarks, 
however, that the name has a more definite significance. The 
monks of Sinai have liad, from time immemorial, a lien on the 
» Carless in JBombay Ftoceedingat U, p. 46. 
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poor date trees growing aft Daliftb ; md it is probable^ thinks 
Geile8% that eome of the monks irbo may have been stationed 
there to harvest the crop, may have died Mid been baried there, 
giving the name Graves of the Haaaienes to the place of fhair 
sepulture. Burckhardt slso saw efvident traces of a paved road 
there, running southward towards the extremity of the Penin- 
sula : large stones were seen, thrown from their okl position in- 
deed, but evidently having once IkkI a consecutive amuigcinent. 

All this led Burckhardt to a coucluiioii, not coincident with 
that vfhkh his predecessors, Montague, Clayton, and Shaw had 
held, that here was the site of the Ezion-geber of Scripture, 
but that here was that Dizahab mentioned in Deut. i. 1 as a 
place of importance. The " plain" alluded to in this memo- 
rable passage is undoubtedly the broad Wadi Araba : and the 
whole passage is a gi'aphic summary of the course of the Israel- 
ites after entering on the Lower Ghor. Paran is a portion of 
the northern Tih desert ; Topbol is the modern Tafyle, a fruit- 
ful and well-watered spot south of the Dead Sea, just before 
oTie comes to Mount Seir; Laban and Hazerotli are places 
referred to in Num. xxxiii. 17, 20, as camping-grounds of the 
Israelites on their way from Sinai to Kadesh-Baroea* Later 
observers do not confirm the probability of this conjecture, since 
there does not seem to be any teason for thinking that the 
Dizahab mentioned by Moses stood on the shore of the Red Sea. 
Nor do I place any importance on Laborde^s conjecture,* that 
here is to be found the site of Midian, where Moses tended 
the sheep of liia £ather-in»law JeAhxo. The grounds which he 
brings fonvard seem to me to be utterly insufficient to sustain 
the hypothesis which he brings forward, and all the more so, as 
tho whole coirent of evidence runs in favour of the view that 
Midian lay on the eastern shore of the Gulf of Akaba. 

In the year 1826 Ruppell went from Dahab across the 
mountains to the Sinai Convent, but the account which he has 
gWen is not s^jifficiently explicit to enable us to follow his 
steps. He discovered the rubbish piles alluded to by Burck- 
hardt, but formed no theory regarding their historical signifi- 
cance. Wellsted, too, made a stay of several days with his ship 
^'Palmums" in the harbour of Bahab, which he regarded as a 

^ L 4e laborde, Commeniaire geograpUque sur CExode et let Nombrett 
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good one, and of some prospective advantage, provided that the 
(jSulf of Akaba should ever become a thoroughfare of com- 
merce. The fancies of some earlier travellers, that gold was to 
be found there, Wcllsted showed to have no more substantial 
basis than the idle theory of the Arabs, that because there were 
weeds of a golden hue growing in the water, there must be a 
hidden de])osit of the precious metal not far away to impart to 
them their colour. 

On the other hand, Wellstcd was inclined to accept the 
probability of the hypothesis of the older travellei*s, that 
here was to be recognised the site of the city so famous in 
connection with Solomon's trading voyages to Ophir — Ezion- 
geber. Not only docs the meaning of the name of the place 
Dabab^ which signifies gold,^ give aome support to this theory, 
but the excellence of the harbour seemed to recommend it as 
the site of a commercial town. There is, too, a sharp coral 
reel running out from the place, bending around the harbour 
on the northern side, and bearing some resemblance to the 
object for which £zion*geber is named — a human back-bone. 
Wellsted adds, that if this were not the site of the old tradmg 
- dty, the dangerous reef which projects into the sea may be easily 
conceived to have once been so dangerous to navigation, that 
upon it may have been wrecked the fleet which - Jehoshaphat 
fitted out to send to Ophir* The account may be found in 
1 Kings xxsii. 49; 2 Chron, xx. 36, 37 ; 1 Kings h. 26-28.* 
De Laborde's narrative of his journey from Sinai down 
the series of wadis leading to Minna Dahab is too brief and 
general to be of much service. His theory respecting the site 
of Midian has been noticed on a preceding page, and needs no 
further comment, liie map which he has given of his route 
appears to be largely hypothetical, and too little trustworthy in 
minute details. 

^ Gcseniiis, notes to BurcUhardt, ii. 848 and 1075. 

' Kitter lias elsewhere culled attention to the evident wcalsncss of this 
conjecture of Well^itcil, stating that, in tho first place, it is plain from the 
language of 2 Chrou. xx. 36, 07, that tho fleet wont to pieces in the veiy 
harbour irhere it iras huilt, and that, moreover, it was impossible for Ezioii- 
gcber to be BO far to the eontli, or indeed anywhere but at the head of the 
golf, from the fact that it vae there that the children of Israel ehirtcd the 
mountains of Edom, and entered upon the cloeiDg portion of their kog 
march. See Kum. zxi. 4, «t«i« . 85, 36.— £!>• 
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3. TU Ascent from NuweUd an the Red Sea to the Omnmt of 
Sinai hy Two BoiHUe : a Southern one by Wadi Sal and 
eV-Hadhera^ taken by Seetzen, Burekhardt^ Rohmsofif and 
Schubert; and a Northern one hy Wadi Zcdakha, el'Atn^ 
and Wadi WeUry taken by RuppeU and Laborde, 

The most northern of these two routes coincides for the first 
half of the way, as far as cl-Ain, with the direct route from 
Mount Sinai to Akaba. At el-Ain three branches diverirc; 
one runniijg oorthward to Hebron across theTih desert, anoilu i 
to Akaba, and anotlier bearing south-east to the sea-coast at 
Nuweibi. Both of the last two have been considered as unsafe 
for travellers till within a very recent period. As far as el-Aiu 
it has long been unmolested ; and it w^ould seem that Ruppell 
and Laborde did wisely in taking their course along the shore 
of the gulf from Akaba to Nuweibi^ and thence over a cir- 
cuitous route to Mount Sinai. 

(1.) T7ie Soulhern Route, as portrayed hy Seetzen^ Burckhardt, 

Robinsoii) and Schubert} 

Burckhardt, after leaving the convent at Sinai, first passed 
the important spring of Abou Szoueyr (Robinson's Abou Su- 
weirali). find ascended a hill cQtmtry for half an hour. After 
a short descent, which terminates the cUstrict of Sinai proper, 
he continued over a wide open plain, which Seetzen considered 
to be the wilderness of Sinai. Here is the water-shed between 
the Gulf of Sues and the Gnlf of Akaba. In an hour and a 

> Thia foate has ils mam intnest in oonteqiieiioe of tlie oonneclion 

which it has been conjectnzed to h*V6 with tiie journeyings of the cfaildren 
of Israel. I confess the argumeuts which have been addaced seem to me 
not worthy to lie pressed to Conclusions so positive as some hnve done ; it 
la wiser to leave them, as Burckhardt and I'obinson have dmi^, conjectu- 
wland possible, rather than as ascertained and proved. Ihe wiaole field ia 
too vaguely explored, and the language of the Bible too general, to be sab- 
. Med to tlieaame rain of oriticiamwbidiiKe applied Ihave 
condensed into a few pages what the author has given in several, retaining 
in full, however, -whatever relates to the Scriptures. Ritter condensed 
Seetzen 's, Burckhardt's, Robinson's, and Schubert's acconnta very slightly. 
But as Seetzen is very brief in his own diaries, it has seemed to me best to 
take Bmekhardt's admirable and exhaustive narrative as a basis, and upon 
to cngiafb whatever Seatevi, Bobinflon, and Sdmbert have given whieb 
najilhistrateH— Ed. 
VOL, L 8 
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half he entered a narrow valley called Wadi Sal [Stanley's 
Sayal], formed by the lower ridges of tlie primitive mountains. 
At the top the rock was praiiiie ; somewhat lower down, green- 
stone and porphyry began to apj^ear. Farther still, the rock 
consists wholly of greenstone. Tlie lower mountains of Sinai 
are nrnch more regularly shaped than the upper ones : they arc 
less rugged, have no insulated peak% and their summits fall ol^ 
into acute curves. 

The Wadi Sal or Sayal is extremely barren, although a 
few acacia trees grow in different places. The course was then 
downwards for seven hours, when Burdshardt issued from it 
into a small plain, which was soon crossed, and another vallej 
simOar to the former entered. Here granite was still seen, 
showing that he had not left the volcanic district The descent 
was very rapid, and in two hours they reached the lower level, 
where calcareous and sandstone rocks begin. At the left, six 
or eight miles away, there was a bng and straight chain of 
mountains, the contmuation of the Tih range. In the diieo- 
tion which those mountains take^ runs the d^ct road leading 
from the convent to Akaba. 

The next day he continued his journey over the plain, which 
is called Ilaydar. It appears to follow the Tih range as far as 
its western extremity, and thus to form the northern sandy 
boundary of the lower Sinai chain. Not far from that spot 
Schubert felt sure that the first encampment of the Israelites 
after leaving Mount Sinai was made. Here the people began 
to sigh for the fish, cucumbers, melons, leeks, onions, and 
garlic of Etrj^pt, and rebelled against their leader; and here 
it was that the quails were sent for their relief. 

It is a sirirrnlar fact that Schubert [and Stanley] saw the 
sky filled with innumerable birds at the very same spot. It 
has been conjectured that, in that strict connection which often 
is found between the natural and the supernatural, the judgment 
of God iq>on the Israelites may have been in strict accordance 
with universal laws, and the mortality among them traceable 
to general grounds. The people having for so long a time not 
tasted meat, may have shown such greed at the unexpected 
arrival of the quails, that, according to some authorities, their 
unrestrained appetite may have been the occasion of their death* 

Burckhardt now descended into a vallej of deep sand, 
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covered with blocks of chalk-rock. Soon he entered a narrow 
pass between low liills and sandstone, bearing traces of very- 
violent torrents. Two hours later he left the valley, and 
crossed a rough, rocky plain, intersected on every side by beds 
and torrents. One of his guides went with his camels up a 
side valley to bring water from the well Hadhra (Robinson's 
Hadhera). Bord^ardt conjectures tliis place to be the Haze- 
roth of Num. sndiL 17, where Miriam was afflicted with leprosy, 
and where the people tarried seven days (Num. xi. 35, xii. 14). 
Eobioson remarks that the identity of the Arabic and Hebrew 
names is apparent, each containing the corresponding radical 
letters ; and as Hazeroth was the third station of the Israelites 
after leaving Sinai, the distance of this spring from the 
convent — eighteen hours — accords well enough with the hypo- 
thesis. Bobinson thinks that the determination of this point is 
of more importance in biblical history than wonld at first ap^ 
pear; for if this position be adopted for Hazeroth, it settles at 
onoe the question as to the whole route of the Israelites between 
Sinai snd Kadesh. It shows that they most have followed the 
route now under discussion to the sea, and so along the coast 
to Akaba; and thence probably through the great Wadi el 
Aiaba to Eadesh. Indeed, such is the nature of the country, 
remarks Kobmaon, that having once arrived at this foimtain, 
Ih^ could not well have varied their course, so as to liave kept 
aloof from the sea, and continued along the high plateau of the 
western desert. H the Israelites did not encamp at this station, 
Hudhers, it not only seta aside the conjecture that it was the 
Hazeroth of the biblical narrative, but it makes it necessary to 
assign them another route. The choice is a limited one, how- 
ever; for if they did not follow the route taken by Robinson and 
Burdchardt, they must have taken tlie more nortliem one of 
Rnppell, Labordo [and Stanley], leading by Wadi Zalakha and 
tbe large fountain el-Ain. This route leads to the west from 
Wadi Sal or Sayal. 

Geseiiius coincides with Burckhardt in his view that 
Hudhera was the ancient Hazeroth, although expressing his 
surprise that this name alone shoidd. have survived the extinc- 
tion of all the ancient names in that locality. Yet tliis objection 
IS delusive, for many old names are still retained in slightly 
changed forms ; and Sina, Hor, Faroun, Feiran, Musa, Aila, 
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Aszlun, Dahab, Madian, Hlsnm, Sin-Tafyle, Buszeira, Abid, 
el-Kliulasa, Dhana, Gharnndel, Arara, Bir es Seba, Phenus, 
and el-Ruhaibeh, are but modified forms of Sinai, Iloreb, 
Pharaoh, Faran, Moses, Elath, Ezion-geber, Dixahab, Midian, 
Aamonah, Tophel, Bozra, Ebuda, Elusa, Thoana, Arindela, 
Aroer, Beersheba, Punon, and Rchoboth. And yet, despite all 
tliiH^ Laborde rejects the Yalidity of the argnment drawn from 
the perpetnitj of ancient names, and stigmatizes this method of 
reasoning as plut que Ug^re. 

It may be mentioned that Schubert accepts the validity of 
Bnickhardt's conjecture [while Stanley throws doubt upon it, 
on the ground that although there may be a resemblance 
between the Ambic and the Hebrew words, jet that the name 
Hazeroth, which means rimply the endosnres, is not one likely 
to be attached to any permanent or natural feature of the 
desert. The same writer thinks, however, that this general 
region may have been the scene of the Israelites' route, not 
od[y from the abundance of the water yielded by the laiger 
fountain el^Ain farther north, but because there are allusioiis 
to the sea in connection with their sojourn at Hazeroth aud 
Kibroth Hattaavah : Shall the flocks and the herds be dain 
for them, to suffice them, or shall all the fish of the sea be 
gathered togeth^ to suffice them?** (Num. xi. 22.) "There- - 
went forth a wind from the Lord, and brought quails from the 
sea" (Num. xi. 31)]. 

Journeying on, Burckhardt parsed through Wadi Rahab, 
a fine valley with iij<iny syal trees, and shortly after entered 
another valley broader than the former, where he again found 
an alternation of sandstone and granite. The barrenness of 
this district was greater than Burckhardt had ever witnessed, 
excepting some parts of the desert et-Tih. Not the smallest 
green leaf could be discovered; and the thorny mimosa, which 
retains its verdure in the tropical deserts of Nubia with very 
little supply of moisture, was here entirely withered. The 
descent was still gradual through Wadi Samghy (Robinson, 
Sumghy) and Wadi Bozcira. The mountains on both sides 
were of moderate height, and with gentle slopes. The latter 
portion of the course was through the bed of a torrent called 
Saada, in the windings of which he descended by a steeper 
slope than any of the former had been^ reaching at length 
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a cHain of high and perpen^cular greenstone rocks, which 
bfimined in the valley so doselj «b to leave in mend places a 
paaaagB of only ten feet acrosB. After proceeding a mile in 
this striking and majestic defil^ he caught the first glimpse of 
the Gulf of Akaba. The yalley then widens and descends to 
the heach^ which la here sereral hundred paces in breadth. 
The greenstone and granite rocks reach all the way down« 
Some groTes of date trees stand close by the shoie^ among 
which Is a well of braektsh bat drinkable water: the place is 
called d-Noweyba. 

Li the neighbourhood of Wadi Snrnghy, yon Scfaobert 
hesid his Arab guides apply the name Fhara to the apot which 
they were passing. He lays no stress npon this f aet^ although 
I am mdmed to bdtere that it rnerita more than a passing 
aUnskm. Her^ as Bobinson has shown^ the Tih range reaches 
its soadiem terminationi fading into a series of bxdicen hills; 
and heroi m a region wbm therefore there is a new physical 
character to be encountered, the name Phara appears as if not 
given to any specific spot, but as if applied to the whole 
phteaQ. Here I think we find the beginning of the ancient 
desert of Faran, which we know was contiguous to the wilder- 
BStt of Sinai (Num. x. 12), and in which the Hebrews must 
have tamed along while, for we read, "And the children of 
Israel took their journeys out of tlie wilderness of Sinai ; and 
the cloud rested in the wilderness of Paran." We can admit, 
I think, that here was the southernmost limit of this desert, 
and that it extended away to the northward to the neighbour- 
hood of the " ^Yilderness of Zin," where the journey of the 
spies commenced (Num. xiii. 21, 26). The discovery of 
Hazcroth and Paran in el-Hudhera and Phara seems to me 
to throw much light upon the authenticity of the Mosaic 
record, and shows that, altliough so very ancientyyet that as an 
itinerary it is of great value. 

(2.) The Northern JR&tOe to NuweiU. 

At the time of this present writing, only two travellers 
have published f^ccounts of passing from the Red Sea at 
Nuweibi to Mount Sinai by the northernmost of these two 
circuitous rente?— Ruppell and Laborde — both of whom pur- 
sued the charming valley of el-Ain« 
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At Nuweibi Eappell entered a narrow gorge, which did not 
escape Bohinson's scrutiny, as he passed by its month, and 
whose true value in draining the back country he at once 
recognised. The walls of this gorge rise to a height of several 
hundred feet (Stanley says a tiiousand), and the width is in 
some phu^s not more than twenty-five feet. Althou-li Ruppell 
gives no name in connection with it, yet it is plain that it can 
be no other than the Wadi Ontir of Laboide and the Wetir 
of Bobinson. The marks of water have been distinctly seen 
several feet from the ground, showing how strong and deep 
have been the streams of water which sometimes pour down 
through this gorge after the winter rains. Kuppell did not 
follow the normal direction of this wadi throughout its entire 
length, which, according to Kobinson*s map, runs N.w. for six 
hours, and then S.8.W. for four hours farther, but took a 
direct diagonal course towards cl-Ain, where he was surprised 
by seeing a charmiii<r lao )k which loses itself in the sand. 
Ruppeirs words are so well chosen, that I quote them from 
his own journal. He says: "We advanced from that pomt 
through an cxtiemely beautiful valley. The luxnriant vegetSr 
tion, nourished as it is by the water of the brook, covered the 
grouud with a thick carpet; groups of trees of considerable 
size, alternately with low bushes, cast a pleasant shade in this 
romantic spot, whose charms are the more distinctly brought 
out by the contrast of the naked, steep masses of rock. Flocks 
of birds animated the scene, and filled the aur with their song. 
Our arrival startled a company of dncks which had settled on 
the water, and storks and gazelles were also to be seen. Despite 
the charm of the spot, increased as it was by the solitude, not 
a trace of hnman life was f o be seen." At the end of this valley 
Enppell entered Wadi Salakha (Robinson's Zalakha), which 
rnns sonth-west to the neighbonrhood of the Convent of Sinai. 
The fint part of thb latter coarse seems to him to have once 
been wooded; die latter was exceeding sterfle and desolate.^ 

Laborde gives an exceedingly vague and unsatisfactory 

1 Stanley pays an equally fine tribute with Ruppell to tlie ottmordinary 
beauty of this pass. He does not add importont facts to those added above, 
butlus extjaordinary power of depicting a landscape in a few expressive 
wittdB, «iable» lum to give a sketch as vivid as the most finished drawing. 
Sm,iuidPaL pp. 80, 81, 83.— En. 
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accoant of this route, although he affords some Compensation 
in the sketch with which he illustrates his meagre narrative. 

In March 1840 Baron KoIIer opened a new and direct route^ 
from Sinai to Akaba. This had never been taken before^ 
partly in consequence of the disturbed state of the country 
when most of the earlier travellers passed across. His namn * 
tive will be found to giTe^ in a condensed form, the main 
features of the route, although two-thirds of the way was over 
gronnd taken by all the travellers who had gone to Akaba by 
way of Nuweibi. It was only when he had passed el-Ain and 
the entrance to Wadi Wetir that .he reached new ground. 
The remainder of the route presented no features of striking 
interest; at any rate, no pass is mentioned which can vie with 
that spoken of by Ruppell, and the itinerary presents little 
mors than a catalogue of min<» wadis, hills, and patches o£ 
phdn. Other travellers* have since him gone over the same 
route, but have given no detailed description. 

DiscuBSioir ni* 

THE KOBTHEKN END OF TITE ^GLAinTTC GULF — JEZSRR PABOUIT OB 
EL>MEBATH— THE FOBTRESS OF AKABA. 

The nortlu m extremity of the iElanitic Gulf is historically 
notewortliy the location of two places which are interesting 
to us in connection with three epochs. One of these is that 
of the middle ages and the Byzantine supremacy ; another h 
that of the flourishing period of David and Solumoii ; and still 
another is that of the journey of the Israelites from Eiiypt to 
Palestine, at which time it is plain that Elath and Ezion-geber 
were in existence. 

It is only owing to the researches of modern travellers, be- 
ginning with Ruppell in 1822, and followed by Schubert, 
liobinson, and Wellsted, that we have been able to glean any 
insight into the archaeological character of Akaba. Seetzen and 
Burekhardt were both most anxious to reach it, but found it im- 
possible without the certainty of death, and so were reluctantly 

' Extract from Baron EoUer^s /tfiwrary, le, m Geog, Jcmr, /arf.voL zti. 

pp. 76-79. 

* Be?. H. Formby, tf.A., ATMttoiU East^ Loud. 1843, pp. 247-250. 
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obliged to abandon tbe undertaking. The andent traveUore 
have not alladed fully to Akab% bnt thdr meagre sentences 
Bbow that it was a place of great celebrity, and that its position 
at the head of the waters of the Bed Sea made it a coveted 
position. The place assumed its greatest importance at the 
time of Solomon, but it appears in Jewish histoiy a hundred 
years later in connecdon with king Jehoshaphat, whose fleet 
was wrecked in the harbour of Ezion-geber (1 Kings xz. 49). 
After that lime this plaoe was overshadowed by its more suc- 
cessful rival, Elath* Uzziah restored this place to his nation, 
and rebuilt it, after it had been captured by the Edomites 
(2 Kings xiv. 22). This was 800 years before Christ. Some 
five years later, Kezin king of Syria brought the place under 
his Jjower, the Jews were driven out, and Syrians took up their 
abode in it (- Kings xvi. 6). Procopius tells us that in his day 
both Christians and Jews lived there side by side, and the same 
kindly relation continued to exist after the place passed under 
Mohammedan rule. 

I have alluded in another place to Ruppcll's statement, that 
he discovered, after making excavations at Akaba, a part of a 
Roman bath, and that he heard that Roman gold coins had 
been discovered there a few years before. I know no reason 
for doubting tbe authenticity of these discoveries. Tiiey seem 
to me to be sufficiently important to warrant future search. 

The two objects of the greatest interest are the ruins on the 
island, and the fortress on the mainland. 

The island bears the name Faroun or Pharaoh> and the 
ignorant Arabs of the neighbourhood have a tradition that here 
the Egyptian monarch perished. I have on a preceding psge 
alluded to the possibility that this tradition may so far rest in 
fact, that there may have been an interchange of the name of 
Jehoshaphat and Pharaoh, and that the ancient stoiy is the 
commemoration of the loss of that kingfs fleet on the rocks of 
E2<ion-geber« We are indebted to the officers of the surveying 
ship ^^Palinurus" for the most of what we know r^ardmg the 
ruins on this island, some of which are in a veiy perfect state^ 
and date back to the twelfth century. They appear to have 
been the work of Saladin, although there is one building called 
by the Arabs ed-Deur, the convent, and supposed to be of Ghris^ 
tian origin. 
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The island itself lies eight miles from tlie northern extre- 
mity of the gulf, and very near the western cpast. It is about 
four hundred paces in length, and the axis runs parallel with 
the shore. The island is composed of two ronnded hills, each 
about a hundred, and Hfty feet in height, connected by a low 
flat isthmus. The whole is surrounded bj a massive wall, 
defended by square towers at the comers. The channel 
between the island and the shore is very narrow, and yet it 
affords the best and securest harbour north of Dahab^ being 
shielded both from the northern and southern winds. « 

Aioond the top of the northern hill mns a distinct wall, 
eadcsing a space three hnndred and mtf feet in length, and 
nine^ feet in breadth. Within the wall stand several square 
baildiDgs, separated from each other by thick masonry. 
Throng one of these Wellsted entered| and found an arched 
chamber, whose ceiling rested npon two arches, sapported by 
a Boric colnmn in the middle. This bnilding is made 
square hewn stones ; all the rest were of rougher materials 
cemented with poor mortar. In the rabbish which lay around 
he found fragments of marble tablets, and pillars, belonging 
apparently to an older stractnre than any now existing. Car- 
less, the companion of Wellsted, saw an inscription, but nnfor- 
tonately neglected to copy it. The whole castle was in excellent 
preservation. 

The southern liill is the scene of a mere mass of sliapeless 
mins. On no part of the islajid w as there water, although on 
the northern hill tlie travellers observed a pair of great cisterns, 
hewn out of the solid rock, and evidently intended to hold rain- 
water. One of these -was forty feet long and forty deep. A 
large fish-pool was also seen, it too being he\Yn out of the solid 
rock. The tongue of land connecting the two parts of the 
island is covered with heaps of loose sand, and displays no 
vegetation except a few withered shrubs. The walls are com- 
posed of granite, cemented with a mortar of clay and chalk, 
and despite the rudeness of the materials, they rise to a lieiglit 
of twenty to forty feet, and in some places have the outsides 
covered with stticco. The supports of the windows, doors, 
and gates w( it> finished with bricks, which, coming in contrast 
with the dark coloor elsewhere, presented a very attractive 
appearance. 
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The view down the gulf from the island is Dot so desolate 
fts it is farther south ; and instead of masses of bare, savage 
cliffs fronting on the sea, there are sandy and gravelly tongues 
mnning out, the most of them f onned, it would seem, by the 
wash from the mouths of the wadis. 

The fullest description of the castle on the mainland has 
been given hj Bolnnson, although Buppell and De Laborde 
have both given full accounts of it Wiihin there are 
several apartments for com and stores ; the roof is flat, and in 
the interior is a dourt where light palm-covered huts axe put 
up for the accommodation of the garrison. That the fortress 
is as old as Abulfeda^s time^ and that it was used at that time 
to protect the Haj pilgrims, is fully known from the testimony 
of that writer. Altliongh Burckhardt ascribes the construction 
of the new part of the castle to one of the Egyptian Ghoridw 
of the sixteenth century, vet it docs not seem certain that this 
was the true origin, and it is possible that the inscriptions to 
which Ruppell alludes would give some infonnation on the 
subject. At all events, it was constructed, and it has been 
sustained, for the one simple object of caring for the safety of 
the Mecca piliirims. In KuppcH's time it was garrisoned bv 
forty men. Kobinson found but thirty-three soMiprs there, — 
an undisciplined set, consisting of Beduins from Upper Eg}'pt, 
with a captain, an artillery officer, a commissar}", and a governor 
who bore the title of Aga. Wellsted found a garrison of forty 
at Akaba, Mogrebins from the western Barbary States ; yet 
he remarks that the security of the place depended far more 
upon tlie fear of Mohammed Ali than upon these troops. The 
walls of the castle, which are thirty feet in height, and lie four 
hundred and fifty feet from tlie beach, consist, according to 
Wellsted, of alternate layers of white and red stones, — a style 
of architecture very much admired in the earlier Arabic times. 
The neighbourhood is very fertile; the palm grove dose by 
yields dates; and there is an abundance of vegetables raised, 
although no such gardens are to be seen as in IsstachrTs times. 

Bobmson found a room in the castle which was tolerably 
free from the vermin which abounded almost everywhere, but 
von Schubert preferred to lodge outside m his own tent under 
the pahn trees. The castle lies on the eastern ade of Wadi el 
Araba, on a gravelly slope, which rises abmptly to the range of 
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mountaiDS on the east. These mountains are much broken, hut 
there seemed to be no watercourses. Tlio water appeared to I 
be absorbed hy the ground before reachiug the sea. Kobinson 
found that he could succeed, as Laborde and Kuppell had done ! 
before him, in digging down through the gravel of the beach 
and finding fresh water ; bat in the castle there is a fine well, 
fifteen or twenty feet deep. 

North-east of Akaba, and a day*s journey away, Robinson 
dbcovered^ a high mountain called el-Ashab, behind which lay ^ ^^Sojh *i 
a sand plain known as el-Hesmib. No one of his guides appears t^f^ 
to have leoognised this as the southernmost extremity of the Seir ^^fUia • 
range ; and in the contracted form of the word — ^Hesma — ^we ^^^^fi of /Uuiim 
may doubtless see the ancient Hashmonah or Azmon, mentioned ^ukjl^flUftr^* 
m Num. xxxiii. S9 and xxxiv. 4, 5^ one of the leading landmarks ^ 
of the territoiy which the Isradites expected to possess. ^ ^ i^y dtMjU , 

Directly north of the fortress is Wadi Ithniy the narrow ' 
ontlet of Wadi Araba, the pass through which tibe Israelites 
unqueBdonably had to pass' as thej came down from the broad 
Taliey and skirted the mountains on the east, as told in Num. 
xxi, 4: And they journeyed from Mount Hor by the way of 
the Sed Sea, to compass tiie land of Edom and here it was^ 
that, obliged to turn bock so far from their direct path and 
mdce 80 long a circuity ^ the soul of the people was mudi dis- 
couraged by the way.** Here, too, it was that " the Lord sent 
fiery serpents* among the people ; and they bit the people, and 
much people of Israel died." 

^ iMh. Researches, i. 174. 

* In tliis conjecture Ritter appears to overlook the fact that in Num. 
xztiii. ihae oecor aeveral stationa between Hashmonah and Ezion^geber, 
vis. MbBeroth, Bene-jaakan, Hor-hagidgad, Joibaihali, and Ehronah ; and 
that besides this, which is hard to recomdle with the fact that the el-Hismah 
poiutcd out by Robinson is but a short distance north-east of Akaba, the 
argument drawn from Num. xxxiv. 4, 5, is not easily conneotod with the 
discovery of the locahty of Hazar Addar in southern Judea. — Ed. 

' It wUl be remembered that it was not far from here that Burckhardt 
wat tflSd of the ttiateiice of Tenomoiu sopents vrea at the present day, 
•Dd that he was tdd that in the Arahio Yemoa of the Pentatench the 
«^pw«BOii "fiay serpents** is rendered "serpents with a fiery sting." 
He saw none of them, however. Bobiason aUndes to the ematenoe of 
flcoipions at Akaba.--£D. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Sec. 7. ELATII AXD EZIOX-GEBER ON THE ^LANITin GULF, 
AND THE KOUTE iOLLOWED BY HIRAM AND SOLOMON 
THENCE TO OPHIB. 

DISCUBSION I. 

GENERAL ^HEW— THE EAHLIEST MARITIME COMMUNICATION BETWEEN THE EAST 

AKD THE WEST. 

iEFORE leaving the eastern side of the Sinai Penin- 
sula and the ^lanitic Gulf, and directing our 
attention to the western side and tlie Gulf of Suez, 
it will he well to consider, at what length may be 
needfal, the great historical significance and effect of that bodj 
of water which penetrated so far into the heart of the ancient 
homes of civilisation, and to trace its commercial value. The 
changes which have been wrought in the Jai-'^e of timo, which 
have caused the iElanitic Gulf to be thrown very much into 
the shade, have well-nigh caused its former importance to be 
forgotten ; and it is welf for us that difficult historical problems 
at times arise, which make it needful for us to review the past, 
look into the physical conditions which determined its progress, 
and thus rescue many important facts from oblivion. And 
the interest which gathers around the iElanitic Grnlf depends 
largely upon the connection of that body of water with the 
voyages of Hiram and Solomon to Ophir, of which the Scrip- 
tures have given brief but pregnant hints^ Very much learn- 
ing and keen critical acumen have been directed, from the times 
of Josephus and the Fathers, Eusebius and Jerome^ down to 
the present day, to solve the question, What conntiy was 
meant by Ophir t— a question not answered indeed as yet with 
any degree of absolute certainty, but whose Investigation has 
7S 
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cast mnch Hght upon the earliest recorded laaUxcy of man^ 
and has opened up to our knowledge many matters of great 
interest and moment. It is a question never to be answered, 
it may be assumed ; and the most to be hoped b the attainment 

of a liisrh degree of probability: for the further we recede 
from the present time, the scantier become our data and means 
of judging, aod the mure seductive and unreliable the fancies 
which arise to take the place of truth. 

In this investigation we are compelled to acknowledge a 
complete lack of all classic authors ; no Greek, no Roman 
writers have mentioned the name of Ophir. We ai*e obliged 
to trust largely to the recent investigations of orientalists ; but 
we have tliis advantage, that instead of taking the Hebrew 
language as our only guide, and the observations of Jews as 
our only record, tiic great progress made within our day in 
oriental scholarship opens a field far wider and richer, and 
more trustworthy. We are able to gain a view of matters whose 
interest was w^orld-wide, not local ; and we arc allowed to rest 
upon facts definitely ascertained, and not to trust to the mere 
acumen of Hebraists. And among those whose labours have 
been of signal advantage to us, that of Gesenius must be 
prominently mentioned* His great efforts, aided by his large 
knowledge^ have given him a mastery of the whole subject^ 
which is conceded by those whoso special investigations have 
given them a right to jadge. And although later researches 
have to a certain degree superseded many of the results gained 
by him, yet his views maj still be taken ;is the means of gaining 
amdimental acquaintance with the subject. Nor can it be my 
purpose here to enter into this broad theme with any desire 
to exhaust it : all that I can attempt is to gather up those 
facts which throw light upon its geographical and commercial 
lupects; which, in a word, show the connection of India and 
the farthest Orient with the nations which composed what 
was the Occident of abdent times. It is a very true remark of 
ons of the most mstmctiye writers^ on this ^eme, that there 
was no event m the whole reign of Solomoio, the bmlding of the 
temple excepted, of greater importance and of more extended 
'ssults, than his fortunate efforts to extend his commerce to 
distant-lands. 

^ SvaU, ikicMOae du VoOaeBhrod, toL iii. p. 76. 
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1. A general IHseuMum c/the \Boate to Ophin 

Opbir k merely the naine of the most ancient point known 
historically to us, on which hinge all our questions about tlie 
connection and the reciprocal relation of tiie East and the West 
in the infancy of the world. This point is one of great interest 
to ns in connection with the story of Solomon and the fortunes ' 
of the children of Israel ; but there is no reason to beHeve, that 
in ahroader light its im]>oi tance M-as greater than that of many 
places in antiquity, all traces of which have perished. And 
were il not for the sacred Scriptures, which have escaped the 
ravages of time, our knowledge of Opbir would have utterly 
perished ; nor could we, who live in the Occident, even with 
all the helps which the ablest orientalists afford us, trrico any 
relics of a land historically so interesting, without utterly losing 
our way in a labyrinth of fahles and conjectures. For there 
has been no lack of speculation, even as it is, among the most 
sagacious and learned men, touching the real location of Ophir. 
It IS only necessary to remind the reader that Calmet considers 
It to have been Armenia; Hardt, Phiygia; Oldennan, Iberia;^ 
l-ipenms and Josephus« attribute the name to the Golden Chei^ 
sonese ; Relandus and Ouseley» thmk it to have been Ceylon ; 
Macdonald* imagines that he finds its location in Sumatra ; 
I>apper, Lopez, and Bmce^ in Sofda and Mosambique ; Mon- 
tesquieu and D'Anville, on the eastern coast of Afo'ca. Arias 
Montanus, Pfeffdius,* and others, have gone still further, 
lookmg for Ophir in Peru j whfle the great navigator Colum- 
bus was convinced that he had discovered it in the West 
indies, and wrote in a letter to his Government that the 
^ Gesemus, Ophir, in Ench and Gruber, Allgemein. Encydop. der Wis- 
f j:- ^^^.Sfc Leips. 1888, q^trto, 0-Z, 4 Tk pp. 201-204. 

i:hes, vol. V. fol. cccxliii.-ijcclxxxvii, -i s » 

vJ.f"f^^^'^2 '^'^ ^Z^^"''"' Diss^^rtationum miscellaneortm, 

Y^i^T^ ^' » ^"^y* 

* MaccloiuiH in Atiai. Misearehet, T. i. No. 17. 

^nsiuai^ a 6alomone ej.^que sociis navam^ Argent^, 1^2. 

A. T ^"^^^^^^^ Untcrsuchmgen Uber die historhcU Enlw. 

<wr geogr. Ktnntame vm der Neum WeU, 1836, vol. i. pp. 77, 817. 
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mountain of Sopora [a nftine for OpbiTi given in llie Septoa- 
gint as Sophora], which the ships of Solomon were three years 

in reaching, is in the island of Hayti, and has come wiUi all 
its treasures into the possession of the king of Spain." 

These speculations towered to tlie greatest IieiL'lit of their 
absurdity in the conjecture of Wegener/ who not unly supposed 
Ophir to include the most distant shores of Asia and America, 
but the African and European islands as well, which must be 
passed on the voyage : " Navigationes Salomonis factas esse in 
Orientem et Occidentem, h. e. in* Asiam et Americam, Africnp, 
Europaeque occurrentibus insulis inter eundum ac redeunduni 
non neglectis aut relictis." Such fancies as these can only be 
explained on the supposition that men do not take into account 
the great progress which time has brought, that they look at 
the past with the eyes of the present, and fancy that all that 
is done now was done in earlier days. They do not perceive 
the slow progress, the step-by-step advances which have been 
made from the time of rude beginnings up to the glorious 
achievements which dazzle them even while they write. 

Ophir was the land which supplied the Hebrews with gold, 
and hence was often spoken of by them in terms of high praise, 
and in connection with the kinp^ly deeds of Solomon. His sub- 
jects, in conjunction with the Fhoonicians, with whom he was 
allied, used to sail from the Idum.Tan harbour of £lath and 
£zion<geber (^lath or JEloth and fissjong^ber, according to 
Ewald), and make a three years* voyage in search of gold, pre- 
cious stones, and sandal-wood. In another passage^ where Ophir 
is not mentioned, but u undoubtedly alluded to, they are said to 
have been in quest of silver, ivory, apes, and peacocks. But the 
most unportant object which they sought was gold,' and not gold 
simply, bat a very fine kind of gold held in great repute, and 
often mentioned as the most, precious of all. In Job xxii. 24 
tbe name Ophir is even substituted in the place of gold, as the 
undeistood synonym of the finest kind. The gold of Uphaz, 
mentioned in Jer. z. 9, is the same unquestionably, the Hebrew 
letters having been transposed. More uncertain is the expres- 
sion employed in 2 Chron. iii. 6, where, in speaking of the gold 

^ * M. G, "Wegeneri, Olsenatis Arcbdiaconi et Hectcris Nec^tadienais, 
^^itctmus de navigaiiouibus Sahmonseis^ Francof. atl Viiuir. A. 1G74. 

* GeHmiitin Encydop.; Rosenmiiller, Bibl. AlUur, vol iii. pp. 177, 178. 
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used in bnflding Solomon's temple, we read : <^ And he ganushed 
tbd house with precious stones for beauty; and the gold was gdd 
of Panrainu** In the fifth and dghth verses the ^best** gold is 
referred to^ and the word Parraim seems to stand not for Ophir 
mevdy as a special locality, but as a general term indicating 
all the gold>producing countries of the East. The word seems 
to have some connection with the Sanscrit p(trva, Le. eastern. 
Arias Montanus and Vatabliis seriously (not in joke, as Scaliger 
supposed) conjectured that tlie name I'cru and the Hebrew a a a i 
Purvaini had sometliing in common,^ and that tlic two laiids uf 
gold, Peru and Mexico, were meant ; und tliis in spite of the 
statement made by Acosta,* that tho name Peru is merely 
derived from the name of a small river imposed by the con- 
querors, and not at all recognised as the name of the country 
by the former possessors. 

Gold, and fine gold too, was used largely for ornaments 
even in Pluses' time, and is prominently mentioned in connec- 
tion with the ark of the covenant and all the utensils of the 
altar. The mercy-seat was made of fine gold, the cherubim 
also, the candlesticks, lamp, and all the vessels (£z. zzxrii.). 
Yet all this could have been procured in Egypt,' The name 
of Ophir does not occur in the whole Mos&ic record. But it 
does appear in the book of Job, who was an Ishmaelitish prince, 
a man of Uz,'' and who may have had commercial relations 
with Arabia (Gen. xzxtxI. 2d). And previous to the time of 
Solomon, we know that David consecrated three thousand taleuts 
of the gold of Ophir (1 Chron.xzix. 4) for the building of the 
temple of Jehovah. There must have been therefore some 
traffic between Palestine and Ophhr prior to the advent of 
Solomoui — an important point, ovei^ked up to the time of 
Vincent,^ but not necessarily implying, as Prideauz asserts, thst 

* Martin Lipenii Dis.<(crt. Ophiritica^ I.e. ccclxxvii. ; compare Mamtmmta 
Pieialis tt Liicraiia Virorum illustrium select. CommetUar. in lib. 3 Rtgmy 
e. ix. fol* 152. 

* Jos. AooBta, S. J., Be natmra nori orftw, Gdcn. Agripp. 1596, lib. I 
c. idii. p. 32. 

' Von Leogerke, Keiuum, FoGb- und BeligiontgudndUe ItraOMt Ft. i* 

p. 425. 

* W. Vincent, TJie Commerce and Navigatwn of the AndenU in 
Indian Ocean^ Loud, 1&07, voL iL p. 265. 
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it does, that there were necessaiiiy voyages made thither in 
king David's time. 

The gold of Ophir, then, does not appear first in the Scrip- 
tures in connection with the splendid reign of Solomon, but 
is to be found in the books of Kings, in the Chronicles, in the 
Psalms (xlv. 10), in Job ^xxviii. 16, xxii. 24), and in the pro- 
phets (Isa. xiii. 12) : " 1 will make a man more precious than 
fine gold, even a man than the golden wedge of Ophir." But 
it was the fleets of Solomon which brought this precious com- 
nodity to Palestine in any abundance, and made it a more 
common possession. The question is a natnral one^ whence 
that precious metal was brought, and whence^ too^ came the gold 
which Moses brought up out of .Egypt to use for sacrificial 
• purposes (Ex. iii. 22, xi. 2). The great amount of gold and 
silver which David had collected in yiew of the future temple 
is alluded to not only in the passage cited above, hut also in 
1 Chron. xxiii. 2, 14. But the great commercial importance of 
Ophir, the place whence all this mineral wealth was brought, 
appesn very prominently for the first thne during the peaceful 
«nd prosperous reign of Solomon^ forty years in duration, from 
B.a 1015 to 975. 

DISCUKSION II. 
IBS BXSIOBICAL DATA OF tBE BOUTB TO OPm. 

The passages of the books of Kings and Chronicles in which • 
mentian is made of Ophir are as follow 

1. 1 Kings ix. 26-28 : ''And kbg Solomon made a navy 
of ships in Eeion-geber, which is beside Eloth, on the shore of 
the Bed Sea, in the land of Edom. And Hiram sent in the 
nwy his servants, shipmen that had knowledge of the sea, with 
ft« serrants of Solomon. And they came to Ophir, and 
fetched from thence gold, four hundred and twenty talents 
[four hundred and fifty in the account given in 2 Chron. viii. 
18], and brought it to king Solomon." 

In the following chapter we have the accouTit of the visit of 
the queen of Sheba (Saba, in the south of Arabia), who brought 
the king a present of a liundrcd and twenty talents of gold, 
^*odes spices and precious stones; so that, in the words of the 

VOL. I. F 
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sacred narrative, " tliero came no more such abundance of spices 
as these Mhich the queen of Sheba gfive to king Solomon" 
The gold which slie bronglit is not spoken of as the gold of 
Ophir, and there was no need that it should lie ; for, according 
to the account of Agatharchides (de Muhro Mariy ed. Hudson, 
p. 60), an abundance of tliis metal was found in her own 
Arabia Felix. And eren if she was compelled to go out of her 
own dominions to procure gold, she had immediate access to 
Etli5o])ia directly opposite, — a land always rich in gold, and 
with which she doubtless had close commercial relations. And 
the numerous passages of Scripture which speak of the gold of 
Shebai Saba, — 1 Kings x. 2, Ps. Ixx. 15, Ezek. zxvii* 12| 
22y for ^cample, — ^neither imply n^or dlsproTe the existence of a 
gold-producing district in Arabia, nor a voyage thence to the 
land of Ophir. 

2. The narrative given in 1 Kmgs x* 11 continues as fol- 
lows: And the navy also of Hiram, that brought gold from 
Ophir, brought in from Ophir great plenty of almug trees 
[that is, sandal-wood] and precious stones." We are then told 
for what object these presents were to be used, and then the 
return of the queen to her own country is mentioned. In 
ver. 14 we are informed that " the weight of gold that came 
to Solomon in one year was six liuiidred threescore and six 
talents of gold," not to speak of the sums gained in trade, and 
taken as duties from the Arabian sheikhs who came with their 
costly goods. And from ver. 16 to ver. 21 we have the list of 
targets and shields and other largo objects which were made by 
the Jewish king out of pure gold. No silver was used, for in 
the reign of this splendid monarch silver was of little value: 
2 Chron. ix. 20, ^* It was not anything accounted of in the 
days of Solomon." 

We then pass on in the narrative given in 1 Kings x. to 
\vhat seems an entire chanjie of scene, without a single word of 
ex})lauation or preparation : 1 Kings x. 22, For the king had 
at sea a navy of Tharshish with the navy of Hiram : once in 
three years came the navy of Tharshish, bringing gold, and 
silver, ivory, and apes, and peacocks." 

This language would be almost identical with that employed 
in 2 Chron. ix. 21, were It not for the fact that, instead of the 
expression <<at sea,*' we have in the latter passage the words 
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"to Tarshish," indicatiog a very different goal. Tliis diiTerence 
lias always been the source of mucii difficulty to commentators; 
and if we adhere to the literal reading, the sense is indeed very 
obscure. The only way to arrive at a clear understanding of 
what is meant, is by supposing that in the passage 2 Chron. ix. 
21, "for the king's ships went to Tarsliish," the words "to 
Tarshtsh " have crept into the later account of the chronicler, 
or have been wrongly copied by some still later transcriber. 
The latter is the view taken by the most recent commentator 
on these passages, the learned and gifted Ewald, in his 
History of the Children of Jsraclj^ who has no hesitation in 
asserting that the author of the account given in the Chronicles 
was mistaken in his use of the phrase " to Tarshish." But I 
will Dot leaTe the subject, which is one of importance, without 
speaking more fully upon it. 

The passage, as given in 2 Chron. ix. 21, is as follows: 
^'For the king's ships went to Tarshish with the servants of 
Hiram : every three years came the ships of Tarshish, bringing 
gold, and silveTi ivoiy, and apes, and peacocks." Here the w ord 
Opbir does not occur ; and since the results of the expedition 
an precisely similar to those which were sought in Ophir, it has 
been thoaght hy many that there were two different expeditions 
by sea,— the one to a place in the east known as Ophir, and one 
in the west called in the Hebrew account Tarshish, but more 
familiarly brought to our knowledge as Tartessus in Spain ; and 
that both of these expeditions proceeded from the port of Ezion-^ 
g^ber, on the ^lanitio Gulf (now Akaba, on the gulf of the 
same name). They take the words the ^ ships of Tarshish ** as 
literally iodicatmg a deet which saOed for that place. Others, 
on ihe contrary, have understood by that expression, not that 
diey were vessels actually bound for Tarshish, but tliat they 
irere in some way connected with that place^ in a way whidi 
to a lailoi's ear rather indicated the character and quality of 
the ships than the port for which they sailed ; in one word^ that 
the phrase « ships of Tarshish" was one familiar to mariners, 
bat which was liable to be misunderstood by those who lived 
tway from the sea, or to pass in time into such a degree of mis- 
IMS that a copyist might easily fall into the mistake of supposing 
that it designated ships bound for Tarshish. 

^ H. E^ald, GtKhichte des Volkes Israel, B. iu. 1 H. S. 76. 
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It must strike one as very singular at the outset, that if the 
expression "ships of Tarshish" or "a Tarshish fleet" literally 
indicates vessels which sailed for that place, it was an unac- 
countahle pleonasm of the chronicler to mention in the same 
verse that those sliips went to Tarshish ; and it is no less 
incredible how he could pass over in utter silence the weU- 
known voyage to Opliir. It is in the highest degree improbable 
that, at the very outset of the Hebrews* maritime efforts, they 
. could make such amazing progress as to be able to fit out two 
such expeditions under the reign of a single king, as the sup- 
posed one whose limit was Tartessus, and tiiat which proceeded 
to Ophu:: for we know that not even the latter could be 
attempted without calling in the help of Hiram the Ifing of 
Tjre. Yet not even this circnmsiance has intimidated those 
who have accepted the theoiy of the double expedition. Tbej 
haye even gone so far as to suppose that ships were carried 
overland from Ezion-geber to tl^ Mediterranean^ and tiien 
despatched for the Spanish Tartessos. Yet to consider this as 
the Hebrew Tarshish is not without its difficulties;^ and the first 
appearance of the word in the Bible (Gen* x. 4)^ where we meet 
the form Tarshish Kitlim^ indicates^ accoirding to PauluSy the 
Archipelago. It has been asserted that the Phoenicians, whose 
skill as maritime adTentuiers and discoverers was known and 
undisputed, could readily have become the pilots to convoy an 
Israelitish fleet from Ezion-geber to Tarshish. But the com- 
plete silence of Jewish history on this point, the want of any 
allusion in the Hebrew records to the sending of a royal fleet 
to the extreme western limits of the Mediterranean Sea, com- 
pels me to regard this as an unsupported hypothesis. Is it at 
all probable tliat the enterprising rhcenicirins and Carthaginians, 
who so jealously kept in their own hands the commerce of the 
Mediterranean, would hare calmly suffered the Hebrews to 
interfere with their claims? Is it probable that the classic 
authors would not have a single line regarding the Jewish 
ex])editions to Spain in quest of its wealth, and that Herodotus, 
who gave us the account of the discovery of that wealth by the 
Phoenicians in the time of Argathonius (i. 163), would not 
have alluded to this Hebrew interfermcef Could Solomon 
^ F. Ghr. Schlosser, UniversaUustorisckt Vebertickt dtr CletMiU dir 
Alten Zeit, 1 Pt. pp. 229-288, Note m , 
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possibly hfvve harboured the thought of contending with the 
Phoenicians for the control of tlie Mediterranean? 

Bochart,* who clearly saw the difficulties to be met in the 
Spanish hypotiiesis, proposed in its stead the supposition that 
there was a second Tarshish on the coast of the Indian Ocean, 
near to Ophir, perhaps the island of Ceylon, and that thence 
the ships which left Ezion-fjcber sailod. HcDsler, who coin- 
cided with those who thought tiiat there were two separate 
expeditions, — the one to Ophir, the other to Tarshish, — sought 
for the latter on the eastern coast of Africa. Brace took the 
same ground, resting his supposition on his discovery of a place 
mentioned in the Abyaainian annals of Anibela Sior or Tarshiafai 
whose situation was abont four deg. S. lat., and not far from 
the modem Portuguese settlement of Melinde. This position 
Hensler, with greater learning than that of the Scotch traTeller, 
has fully worked oat^ and laid down in liis commentary.^ 
Huetias nn l the distlDgaislied Michaelis have adhered to the 
theory that Tarshish meant Tartessus in Spain ; the former* 
resortbg to the theory that the fleet left the Bed Sea and was 
transported to the Meditemuaean by means of the andent canal 
across the Istihmns of Saez^ the latter^ establishing his position 
by sapposing that the fleet drcnnmavigated Africa* The latter 
ywn is supported, or at any rate rendered not impossible^ by the 
fact that Herodotus (It. 42) tells us that this bad been accom- 
plished by the Pboenicians at the time of Pharaoh Necho. And 
two of the most recent critics who baye written npon this sab- 
ject, while easting aride the bypothesis that Africa was circnm- 
navigated, have not hesitated to affirm that the Hebrew Tarshish 
irss the Spanish Tartessns, Bat it is altogether improbable 
that a fleet was constracted on the ^lanitic GKilf, and thence 
tisnsported over tbe Istbmns of Suez and throngb Egypt, then 
to enter the harbour of Joppa, the only one in Palestine^ and 
thence to sail to Spain. - 

Another explanation is offered. The expression " a fleet of 

» S Bocharti Phakg, Ub. ffi; c. ril. ooi 171, la 

• Heiialer ia Bemerkmgen Ub. Stellen in den Pmlmen, § 848. 

'P. D. Huctius, CommenL d» NQviffatiionibiu SaUnmomt, in Ugolim, 
Thu, vol. vii. p. ccxci. 

* J. D. Michaelis, Spicilef/ium geographic HebrsBOrum exUrx poH Bo- , 
^Mm^ P. i. p. 98, etc, iu § Tharehish. 
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TarsMsh" or "a sKip of Tarsliish" (rendered by the LXX. 
ifXxitv 6a\d(7a7]<i) is said by some commentators ^ avIio are not 
satisfied with the Spanish hypothesis — O. Tychsen, Gossehn, 
Bredow, and Geseniii??, for example — to be general in its 
character, and to indicate voyages of long duration (de long 
coiirs),'^ analogous to the modern expression East Indiamen, 
merely meaning ships of great excellence, not necessarilj 
implying that the East Indies were specially denoted, but 
that the ships alluded to were first-class in their sailing qnsli- 
ties. All seafaring nations have adopted certain expressions 
of a similar character. And £wald' very skilfully shows, in 
confirmation of such passages as Isa. li. 16, Ps. xItoL 4, ihit 
by "ships of Tarshish" were meant large and powerful 
vessels, and that the expression, and the one often occmv 
ring in kindred connections, ^' the ships of Hiram," aie 
not to be taken literally, but to be interpreted under these 
conditions. 

And inasmuch as the most important Mediterranean voy- 
ages of the Phoenicians were to Tarshish, to which pi ace the 
Greeks subsequently ggye the name Tartessus, it was very easy 
and very natural for the expression « ships of Tarshish " to creep 
into general use, to indicate those which were intended for lonjr 
voyages, and therefore very readily applicul^le to those whicii 
were despatched from JKla on the stormy lied Sea. And tliis 
is strengthened by the fact that only Phoenicians used the 
maritime language then in vogue : the Hebrews had no lan- 
guage of the sea; they must necessarily borrow all the terms 
which they needed to convey fine and remote meanings, from 
their enterprising commercial neighbours. The copyists of the 
Chronicles, writing at a later day, may readily be supposed to 
have been ignorant of the meaning of " ships of Tarshish," and 
the pleonastic gloss may easily have crept in by the easy sub- 
stitution of the words « to Tarshish" in place of the simple 
1 S. Weston, Dissertation on the Countries to which Solomon and Birm 
sentthetr Fleets for foreign Merchandise, in the ClassicalJoumal, 1821, Sept. 

^kL^^' ^^'^^ ' ^' ^' Tmisch-arcMologische Untersuchmg 
««V«bd WramrSalomonisch6 Schifahrt nach Ophir und Tarsis, in den 
^orpf^ Bairiigei^ZftT Theohg. Wissensch. Homburg 1833, vol. ii. p. 240. 
Bee ako Keil'a Commmtary on (he Book of Kings [Eng. ed, sub locoj. 

* b. Monk, Palestine, pp. 294, 295. 

• H. Ewald, Geschicku de» Volke$ ItraO, toL iiL 1, p. 76, Note 1. 
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adjectiye form ''of Tarshish.** This view makes the whole 

meaning clear^ and utterly does away with the necessity of 
supposing that there was that double expedition by sea which 
has recently been insisted upon so strenuously, and with much 
learninij and acutoncss, by the comiiiciitator Iveil. 

That it was not Tarsliish, but Opliir, which supplied Solomon 
with articles of luxury, and tiiat tlie Holy Scriptures speak of 
but a single terminus to his ships' voyages, is confirmed not 
only by the whole coherence of Jewish liistoiy with what lias 
been advanced above, but also by such passages as 1 Kings 
xxii. 49, 2 Chron. xx. 36, 37; although it is but just to remark 
that these passages have been wrested from their natural mean- 
ing to support the theory that fleets were transported from tlie 
Ecd Sea to the Mediterranean, and used there as well as on 
expeditions to the East. 

A hundred years elapsed after the subjugation of the 
Edomites by David and the death of Solomon, before any king 
of Judah went into Edom again, and churned the possession of the 
.^lanitlc Gulf. We have the event recorded in 1 Kings xxii. 
48: " Jehoshaphat made ships of Tharshish to go to Ophir for 
gold : hot they went not ; for the ships were broken [wrecked] 
at Ezion-geber." In the parallel passage in the Chronicles, we 
read that Jehoshaphat joined himself with Ahaziah to make 
ships to go to Tarshish ;** where, as in the phrase already con- 
sidered, the expression to Tarshish" seems to have crept in 
wrongly, owing to a misconception of the copyist, who appears 
to have conndered it absord that ships of Tarshish" shonld 
have been needed to go to Ophir, and therefore ventured to 
ehange the readuig and say *'to go to Tarshish." Howthb 
view supports the tiheory of Eeil, that Ibere were two separate 
ezpeditkns, it were not easy to understand, since it is evident 
that there was a wreck of the fleet which was to go to Ophir, 
and which the chronicler makes to go to Tarshish also. Is it 
stall prohalile that Jehoshaphat, during his reign of twenty-five 
years, twice in succession built fleets in the harbour of Ezion- 
geber to go to Tartessus, when he had the harbour of Joppa on 
his own shores, so much nearer, and the Mediterranean dose 
by, so much safer to build upon tlian tlie stormy Bed Seat 
Joppa was the place wlience Jonah sailed to Tarshish: why was 
It not available as a point of departure for Jehoshaphat I And 
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yet thb is no puzzle to the apologist for the chronicler, who, in 
order to jostify the seyera language of Eliezer, makes the king 
of Judah oonstmct one fleet at Ezion-geber to go to Tarshish, 
and when that had been wrecked, causes him to build auotlier 
to sail to Ophir, which also suffered a similar destruction. The 
first, according to this view, perished by the judgment of God, 
because of the compact which Jehoshaphat had with Azariah 
the wicked king of Israel, and the second was destroyed after 
that compact had been annulled. The inconsistency in this is 
manifest: it seems improbable, as Reland* suggests {nam quit 
Sana mente prwditus, quum ex Joppa solvera p(ma, e Sina 
Arahico classem mitteret Carthaginem'^ Sed hie error notus est, 
utjam alii ante nos videntnt, quia naveB Tarsis dlcuntur mlssce 
in Ophir, etc.), tliat a fleet should be constructed in JEla and 
transported thence to the Mediterranean ; and it is just as 
incredible that the newly builded fleet should twice perish in 
the same way before leaving the harbour. Certainly the 
destruction of one Tarshish fleet, which was to saU to Ophir, 
would have prevented any attempt at constructing a second. 
The recognition of an error on the part ot the chronicler or the 
copyist has certainly no reason to be confounded wiOi a ration- 
alisUc interpretation of the passage, nor with an nncritical 
treatment of the subject^ for genuine criticism must depend as 
much upon facts as upon words. The theoiy of the double 
expedition, one to Tarshish and the other to Ophir, is favoured 
neither by the history of the Holy Land, nor by the records 
which have come down to us of ancient maritime discovery : it 
IS, moreover, by no means made necessary by tlie list of African 
articles of merchandise which Solomon importetl,^ and only ' 
rests upon a few words which are easily accounted for on the 
ground of a natural misunderstanding on the part of the copyist. 
And if it be thought over bold to make this charge, if we may 
not venture to accuse the copyist of a geographical error, we 
may simply accuse ourselves of ignorance, and re-assert, as 
Quatreraere^ has done, that he was perfectly justified in the use 

» H. Relandus, Dmertatio IV. de Ophir, in Disseriationum Miscellane- 
armn, Para i. TrajecU ad Rhen. pp. 1G7, 1C8. 

! ^^^'^"^^"e''' <^^r bibL AUerOumh -viA. iii. § fv. pp. 408-411. 

E. Qaatremcre, Menwire sur le Pays d'OpMr, in Mem, de VInstitute 
hoy, de France, Acad. d'Jnscrit, et BdU LeUrea, T. xv. P. iL pp. 377, m 
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of the words " to Tazshish for that word Tanliuh is one of 
mabk application^ and its etymology is unknown to na. It ia 
poasible that it was a term applied to any remote region {)ien 
iloigne)^ and we lunre mention of a Tarshtsli in Cilicia, which 
was once the most distant point which the Phcenicians had 
Rsched in their tentadye discoveries. Later the more distant 
Tiiius received the same appellation ; and 'stiU later the remote 
Tsrtessos of Spain, beyond the Pillars of Hercnlea, was known 
by the same designation. In the same sense^ the distant Ophir 
could bear the same name at the time when the writer of the 
Chronicles made his records. That the use of the word is 
very ancient, appears from its mention in Gen. x. 4, where, as 
Rosenmiiller remarks, Tarsbisli is conjoined Elisliah and 
the remote lands of tlic west. This does not imply, however, 
that the Spanish Tartessus was at all referred to; yet tliat 
place is meant in Isa. xxiii. 6, 10, and ia Ezek. xxxviii. 13; and 
afterwards, at the time when Carthage rose to its commanding 
power, it was considered the utmost western place of importance 
{Tapcn^wv, Polyb. iii. 24, 2). Jehriug^ has endeavoured to 
show that India Oriental is was meant in the Chronicles by the 
word Tarshish. Yet despite this, the ex})ression " ships of 
Tarshish" seems to imply, asTuch^ has i < ( ^iitly shown, merely 
ships of large size, and adapted to distant expeditions ; and the 
destruction of those ships at Kzion-gcber appears to have been 
occasioned by the unskilfuhiess of the Hebrew sailors: for wo 
have BO account of the employment of Phoenician mariners 
during the reign of Jehoshaphat; but, on the contrary, we have, 
in his refusal of the assistance of Ahaziah (1 Kings xxii. 49) 
the king of Israel, who lived nearer the Phoenicians and was 
on friendly terms with them^ an index of his want of such help 
as the trained Tynan sailors would have been able to render 
him. 

Some other minor discrepancies are easily explained : for 
iost&ncei that between 1 Kings ix. 28^ where it is said that 
Solomon received fonr hundred and twenty talents of gold from 
Ophir, and 2 Ghron. viii. IQ, where we find fonr hundred and 

^ Joacbr. Chtist Jebiingii Dissert, d$ regioM Tanduaeht in UgoliBi, 
Themir. rol. vit oooQXTi.-GGOCzix. 

* Tuch, JBeemiiba, in HaU, AUgemem, JAUraiMr, ZaL 1885, May No. 
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fifty given as the amoimt In this place botIi.EIeil and Ewald 
discover the source of the divergence in a very natural tran»> 
position of Hebrew letters. But when, again^ we find in the 

account, 1 Kings ix. 27, " And Hiram sent in the navy his 
servants, shipmen that had knowledge of the sea," to Ezion- 
geber, and read in tlm Chronicles tliat Solomon himself had 
gone to Elath and Ezion-gebcr, iin l that (2 Chron. viii. 18) 
Iliram sent liim by the hands of his servants sliips, and ser- 
vants that had knowledge of the sea," Keil has not been able to 
find any explanation, excepting in the bringing of these ships 
over the Isthmus of Sue?;, and rc-lannching them at Ezion- 
gebcr ; and he as well as Weston, \vliose dissertation on the 
subject 1 liave already referred to, substantiate that position, 
by citing the instances mentioned by Plutarch (Antoninus^ 70), 
of a couple of vessels transported across l)y Cleopatra, and by 
Macnzi, of the Sultan Saladin*8 similar undertaking in 1170. 

But if, with Hugo Grotius, we take the ground, that the 
Phoenicians at that time were making use of the Persian Gulf 
for maritime purposes, and had extended their operations as far 
as to Tylos and Arad, their Tarshish ships'* could easily 
come thence to Ezion-geber. And this brings us at once to a 
suspicion that the reputed circumnavigation of Africa by the 
Phoenicians had some connection with this. But it is said, that 
in those passages where the word Tarshish occurs, the voyage 
was three years in duration, whereas that to Ophir was made 
within a year ; and the assertion is propped up by the state* 
ment^ that Solomon received in a year six hundred and sixty- 
six talents of gold. It is said, that had it taken the Ophir fleet 
three years to make its voyage, the statement would have been, 
that the yearly receipt of gold from that district or countiy was 
only about a hundred and forty or a hundred and sixty talents. 
Whence then, asks Keil, could Solomon have accumulated 
those four or five hundred talents of gold, if it toolv tliree years 
to reach Ophir, since he had no gold in his kingtlom ? Bat 
does the passage in 1 Kings x. 14, " Now the weight of gold 
which came to Solomon in one vear was six hundred threescore 
and six talents of gold," include the present of the queen of the 
Sabaeans? And is it necessary to suppose that so princely an 
amount was received every year, — a sum which is computed to 
be equivalent to £3,000,000 sterling, and which would soon have 
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diminished tiie yalae of gold among the mmple agricnltaral 
Hebrews ? (for it is not supposed tbat the acoouDt of DandTs 
accumulated wealth recorded in 1 Kings zxii. 14 is to be taken 

otherwise than figuratively, as implying broadly and roughly 
the extent of his preparations to build their temple of Jehovah.) 
We know that Solomon received large sums from other sources, 
from his ministers, and from Hiram the king of Tyre (1 Kings 
ix. 14). But if he received every year such immense sums as 
six hundred and sixty-six talents of gold, as those imagine who 
place Ophir in southern Arabia, and suppose it witliin the reach 
of an expedition absent but a single year, how happens it that 
80 much stress is laid upon the exchange with Hiram of twenty 
cities of Galilee for the comparatively paltry sum of a Imndred 
and twenty talents? That this was gold finely worked, as 
Michaelis conjectures, is by no means certain ; and I have yet 
to see any reason for accepting ike hypothesis. 



DI80UB8ION III. 
IBS mENTTrr of the vahe orant with otbeb amiLAa or equivocal 

BESIGMATIOHS OF PLAGES VH ABABIA, AFRICA, AStD IHDIA. 

Taming away from the longer discnasion of a double route, 
it remains to us to consider the voyage to Ophir^ — a voyage^ 
however, which, simple as it looks^ is not devoid of some 
difiBcnlties* 

The point of departure u not difficult to determine: all 
agree in setting it at Ezion-geber, a place whose location is 
well established, and which may have been either a district, or, 
ss Ewald^ conjectures, the port of Elath or Elotb, which was 
in its neighbourhood. But the place to which Solomon's ezpe- 
ditiiHis were sent is more difficult to ascertain, and must lie 
<»pen to more or less doubt. 

Of course there was no possibility of learning the situation 
of a port on the ^lanitic Gulf, whose name, and all architec- 
tnial traces of which, had vanished before the gulf itself was 
wopened to the scrutinizing investigations of our time. It is 
known, however, that the name, although in an abbreviated 
* Bvald, Gesch. des VoUces Israel^ vol. iii. p. 77. 
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form— Aszinn or Awynn — was ^ven to the locality at the head 
of the gulf by eastern authors as late as the tenth centoiy; 
and M acrizi, who wrote in the fifteenth centoiy, speaks of 
seeing or hearing a name like that applied to the region where 
is found the present city of Akaba. Bochart asserts that the 
etymology of the Hebrew ■word makes Ezion-geber mean a 
ledge of rocks ; and EwalJ. sees in tlie name of tlie present 
Akaba, i.e. ridge or back, a form only orally clianged and abbre- 
viated from the ancient Ilel r iic and mythologic Essjon-geber, 
whicli signifies the giant's back. The ancient place of departure, 
the Ezion-geber of the Bible, was evidently not the Nobber 
(]\ Salinb, tlie present IMinnael Dahab, advantageously situated 
tiiougli it was as a place for building vessels, and suggestive 
as is the coral reef which lies before it, its name signifying 
a comb-like ridge, — that place lies too far to the south to con- 
form to the scriptural allusions, and to justify the language of 
1 Kings ix. 26, <^ Ezion-geber^ which is beside Eloth'' (^la). 
We are thus driveu to locate the often-mentioned Hebrew port 
at the northern extremity of the -^lanitic Gulf : even Nuweibi 
is too far south ; and the immediate neighbourhood of ^la, 
with the adjoining little island of el-Korey, satisfies all . the 
conditions which we should expect, and displays good harbour 
privileges. At this spot is a place called Jezerit Faroun, 
which the Arabs still associate with the destruction of Pharaoh. 
It IB possible that there may be in this singular fact some 
obscure hinting at the ancient fate of Jehoshaphat^s fleet which 
perished there^ and whose untimely fortunes may have been 
perpetuatedHn the traditions of the place. There are no ruins 
bearing traces of evident antiquity to be found there. Yon 
Schubert thinks that there is no doubt that the little island 
opposite Akaba was the ancient Ezion-geber; and Bobinsooy 
who examined the neighbourhood carefully, in order to gather 
any historical traces of former possession, deemed it possible 
that Wadi el Ghndhyan, which runs from the Araba, may yet 
bear in its etymology some traces of the name of the old Hebrew 
port, smce tiiat word is spelled with the same letters in Arabic 
with which Ezion is spelled in Hebrew. The conjecture of 
Weston, that the name Akaba, i,€, descBnsus^ has any relation 
to the landing of the Ophir fleets, and that tliis justifies 
his translating Kalaat el Akaba and Bahr el Akaba^ Castle 
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of descent/' and " Sea of the descent," has nothing to support 
it, and is inatlinissible. 

But though there is not much opportunity for doubting 
where was the place of departure of the ships bound for Ophir, 
there is, by contrast, all the greater diflBcalty in determining 
the place of their destination. Gesenius, in bringing his mas- 
terly Ahhandlung von Ophir to a close, tells us that he has by 
no means exhausted the subject, but has merely called attention 
to some of the more evident and outlying fields of our knowledge 
veprding that ancient commercial mart. And many other men 
of the most splendid scholarship have entered into special d^Mirt- 
ments of the subject, and haye subjected them to the most 
scrutinizing inquiry, briDgmg to their aid all that help from 
the study of oriental tongues which we are now able to com- 
mand. The results attained are not uniform, however. Lassen* 
places Ophir in India ; Qaatrcmc;re^ locates it at SofaUt ; and 
Keily vi^ the assent to a good degree of Gesenius^ supposes it 
to have been Yemen. We are also indebted for mnch light 
bearing upon the subject in its general bearings, to the distin- 
guislied successor of De Sacj in the realm of Arabic scholar- 
ships Professor Belnand* of Paris, and to many other men of 
great eminoice as orientalists^ among whom I may m^ticm 
A. W. von Schlegel,^ G^ildemeister/ Dnlanrieri^ Forbes Boyle,' 
whose investigations mto the historical literatore of the countries 
on the Indian Ocean have contributed much li^t towards the 

^ Chr. Lassen, Indisclie Alterthumslmirle, Bonn 1843, vol. i. 1 Tllilf., 
pp. 537-539, 314, 815, 529, 530, 238, 1 00-108. See also the same, rwr 
Cexhichte dtr Griechisch-Indoskythischen /\'o«?V/en, Bonn 1838, p. 269. 

'Ei Qaaitiemdte, Mim. tur h Pays d'Ophir^ in Mem. Ic. xr. P. ii. i^. 
849-402. 

^ Reinaufl, Rdatiim de$ Voyages fails par les Arabes et Persons^ dam 
rinde et a la Chirie^ dans le ix. Siecle, etc., Paris 1845, T. i. et ii. Discoitrs 
Preliminaire, ctc.^ et texte Arab, avec (radttction ; ihasam&t Fragmentt Arabes 
et Persam vmlils relatifs h Vlwh, Paris 1845. 

von Schlcgel, Inditn in seinen Ilauptbcziehungenf im Seri, 
KttMer 1829, p. 11 et seq. 

^ J. GildemeiBter, Smptonm Arabum de retus IneUeee heiet t^nuetda 
inaUfa^ Faacic. 1. Bonnie 1838. 

* M. Dulnnrier, Ktndcs sur Pmn'rofje : Relat. des Voy. de M. Reinaud^ 
ttc., in Journal Axiatif/. iv. .serie, Paris 1840. Aofit. Sept. pp. 131-221. 

' J. F. Roylo, Esaay on Utc A ntiquiiy of Hindoo Medicine, and Lectures on 
Mttleria Medka, ac^ Lond. 1837, pp. 126-148. 
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discovery of the object of our searcb^ even if they have failed 
to bring it out into the open day. 

Heeren's well-known inquiries* into the commerce of the 
ancients led him to the conviction that Ophirwas not the dosir^- 
nation of a single emporium, but rather tliat it designated rich 
countries in general, important ports on the coasts of Arabia 
Felix, Africai aud India ; just in the same way that Thule indi- 
cated a remote north, as Ceme was the broad term used by the 
Carthaginians to indicate the east and the west, and as the 
Indies haB been used in modem times as a general designation 
for those ports of the Orient which are far removed from 
European traffic. Zeune^ has expanded the same conception 
somewhat, supposing that Tarshish was a word applied gene- 
rally to a TSgae region at the west, Ophir to one at the east 
This theory is grounded mainly upon the fact that the word 
Ophir is sometimes used by the ancients to designate countries 
which lie far apart, and in different directions ; that some of those 
countries could not be reached in less than three years for the 
round trip ; and that, according to Tychsen,' the word Ophir 
signifies in the Arabic *^ rich lands,** This etymological cha- 
racter of the word is sustained by other orientalists^ at least with 
this slight modification, that by some it is translated by the 
Latin abundantia. The Hebrew word rendered " full, rich," 
exactly corresponds to Ophir ; and this fact is considered a 
weighty confirmation of the original Semitic derivation of the 
name, which occurs, it will be remembered, in Gen. x. as that 
of one of the sons of Joktan. Bredow,* sustained by Ilosen- 
m idler, has afiirmed, in opposition to a general signification of 
tliL? word Ophir, that were it so, it could hardly be applied iu 
the geographical genealogy of Gen. x. to a great-great-grand- 
son of Shem, but that it must have been, like Cush, applied to 
oue nearer the parent stock : in other words, that although the 
names at the beginning of that chapter are applied primarily to 
geographical localities, those alluded to later are the proper 

^ iiceren, Ideen Uber den Verkehr und Handel der Volker der Allen Wtit. 
SdediLPtiDiv. 1. 

* A Zeane, im geograplateheik r«mft, MauUzimff, Berlin 1847. 

* Th. Chr. Tychsen, CnnanmUat, de commereiui tt navigadombut BjUffm- 
weum, etc.f in Gotting. Comment. -Class. hisL phil. xvi. p. 16. 

* RoaeomuUer, BUd. Arch. Ft. iii. p. 180, Ifot 88. 
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names of persons. But I do not think tlils objection entitled to 
arcat weifirHt' Hartmann^ draws the inference, that Ophir was 
one of tliose wanderiog names, like Tartessus, Cush, Taurus, 
and tlie Hke, and that it was first given to a port of southern 
Arabia; but when emigration began, and the inhabitant-s puslied 
their way farther on, and established colonies on the coasts of 
Africa and India, the name too was transplanted and multiplied, 
and many Ophirs were to be found. His theory furnislies a 
satisfactoiy solution of the fact, that, for whatever cause, many 
places bearing the same name are continually referred to iu the 
ancient records, manifestly lying widely apart. 

This last viewi moreover, 14 Uiat entertained by an early but 
very acute observer, whose large experience in travel enabled 
him to correct many errors into which his predecessors in the 
same field of research had fallen, and whose intimate knowledge 
of the New World led him to an analogy which in his mind 
pioved Teiy fruitful. Joseph Acosta^ saw that the Hebrews 
may have rued the word Ophir in jost some way in which his 
fellow-oonntrymen the Spaniards used the woid India. All 
distant lands, which seemed very nnlike their own, they nsed 
to call the Indies ; and all the people who lived at the ends of 
the earth they designated as Indians (tfo Indiam aqm iMNMmC 
fiosin Btqtamy H Ammeam et Mexieam^ €t nruu et Malaceam^ 
it Bfon^am^ repones certo it sUu et forma laHsaime disddented). 
Yet Acesta is very far from falling inta the error that Ophir 
was to he supposed to be America taken broadly, or Fern in 
a more restricted sense, as some of his predecessors supposed 
and maintained (per metathenn vero OpUre dve Optra tit 
didmm IHru, efo.); bnt he was strong in the conviction that it 
designated the rich East Indies. The opinion which was pro- 
duced by the immense effect in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
c^tmies of the discovery of America, that voyages were made 
in andent times to the American continent, Reland^ rightly 
disposed of with the weighty remark, tlint Solomon, wise and 
great as he was, would not have despatched ships bound for 
America from such an out-of-the-way port as Ezion-geber, but 

' Hartmaim in OlafOerh, l^fckten, ii. Pt. ii. p. 502. 
^ J. Acofita, Soo. Jes., Ik natura Novi Orbit^ Colon. Agri. 1696, L. i 
cxiv. p. 34. 

* H. Relandua, Dissert, de ajthir, l.c. p. 167. 
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from Joppa, which was so much nearer to the goal sought. The 
similar sound which the names of many places in the East have 
to Ophir, has ^ven occasion to the identification of many of 
tlioni witli the Opliir of Solomon,— a circumstance wliich will 
show the reader how ilifficult it often is to trace the etymology 
of eastern words, and to determine whether thoy are to be 
traced back to tlie times of Phcenirian and Arabian colonization, 
or whether tliey have been the growtli or the importation of 
more recent periods ; or, again, whether they are names in- 
digenous to the soil, which in time could propagate other words 
kindred to them, and send them forth to be grafted elsewhere, 
just as the Ophhr of the Hebrews may be represented by 
Sophor in Arabia, Uphor in India, and Sofala in JBastem 
Africa. 

There has been no lack of this kind of tentatire efFor^ and. 
of well-Btudied conjecture in tliis field, and it is unnecessary 
for me to allnde to them all. It will be anffident if I ezaoune 

r 

merely those which seem to rest on the best foundation, and 
to ascertain which of the theories regarding the location of 
Solomon's Ophir appears to best satisfy all the conditions of the 
question. 

First in order, as the most ancient, and, according to the 
Shemitic el^mology, the one which is most simple and natand, 
is that which is suggested by the genealogical record contained 
in Gen. z. 29, and which locates Ophir m southern Arabia, 
although hiding it, it may be said, in the name of a person, one 
of the twelve sons of Joktan. But notwithstanding Bredow's 
objection cited above, so many of the personal names in that 
list of patriarchs stand in a secondary' sense as geographical ap- 
pellations, — Mizraim, Canaan, and iVsshur, for example, — that 
it is not unnatural to suppose that Ophir, tlie name primarily of 
one of the sons of Joktan, was afterwards applied to a locality. 

As the district assigned to those twelve sons of Joktan is 
distinctly specified in the Bible (Gen. x. 30) as extending from 
Mesa or Mesha (Musa) to Sepliar (the ancient Xa'!r<f>apay the 
more recent Dhafar, Dhofar near Mirbat in the Land of In- 
cense, and the present Isfor), " a mount of the east," the lofty 
, range now known as the Mountains of Incense, tlie term is per- 
' fectly intelligible to us at this day. 

This region coincides remaikably with the district of Ji»iahma, 
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etst of Hadhramaut proper, and known from the earliest times 
as the Land of Incense. In it lay Dhophar (Zaphor, or Daffir, 
ss Niebohr heard the word prononnced), the and^t residence 
of the Himjarite kings at the time of their greatest splendour 
(tmtas exkma Taphru in Ammian* MomdL zxiii. 6^ 47), and 
which from the earliest times stood in the closest commercial 
coBnection with the East, and merits a claim to the name of 
Ophir. 

To this extensive traffic of Sooth Arabia with PhoBntcia, 
Ethiopia, and the Indies, which was a necessary consequence of 
the magnificent reijxns of the Himjarite kings, of which some 
monumental traces remain up to the present time, tlie Sabieans 
could readily be indebted for their supplies of spices, stuffs, 
metals, and luxuries of all kinds, as well as for the works of art 
of which Agatharchides spealcs (Agath. De liithro Jifarl, ed. 
Huds. p. 64). This commerce, which, according to this Egyptian 
author, who wrote in the time of the Ptolemies, they shared 
with the Phoenicians, and which was in a great measure the 
source of the latter s wealth, may be conceived to have lasted 
down to the time of Solomon, and to have been the source of 
much advantage to him. Even during the reign of the Koman 
Augustus, the riches of this southern coast of Arabia enticed 
/EHus Gallus with his legions thither. The traffic in incense 
on the Sachalitic Gulf was of great importance even in the 
second century after Christ, according to Arrian ; and Madnsi, 
before the tenth centory of onr era, speaks in glowing terms 
of the royal residence and the port of Zafar on the Sindj 
Sea, enriched, as be tells us, by its trade with India. To this 
Gesenius adds his conviction that the ancient Ophir and this 
land of incense were the same ; and sapports his opinion by 
citing the existence of two gold-producing countries on both 
ndes-^heba (Gen. z. 28 ; Isa. Iz. 6 ; Ezek. xxvii, 22 ; Ps. Ixxu. 
15), and Chavila, the Havilah of Gen. iL 11. Bat it is not 
to be denied that an Indian Ophhr can be connected with 
the district mentioned in Gen. z., hy snpposmg a later emigre* 
tion thith^ of the descendants of the sons of Joktan, just as 
Tarshish is said (ver. 5) to have passed into the hands of Greek 
colonists, and Babylon (ver. 10) to have been planted by the 
descendants of Gush. Yet tliere have been names of places in 
Mmthem Arabia which approximate closely in appearance or in 
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8onnd to those which aie found in the Mosaic record^ and give 
much occasion for believing that Ophir was located in that 
region. Among the most weighty of these, Gesenius^ and after 
him Tach, considered the tradition not absolutely to be cast aside> 
which is fonnd in the fragments of Eupolemos (in Eusebins, 
Prcepar, ed. ix. 30), who speaks of an island rich in reins of 
gold, and called Urphe {Ovp(f>ri, or, as Gesenins thinks it should ' 
be written, Ov<f>prj or Ovj>i}p)y i.e. Ophir, lying iu the Red Sea, 
whither David (does he not mean Solomon f) sent miners, 
who carried the gold to Judea (rjaov Ketfjiivrjv iv ry'^EpvOpa 
QaXaorarj). Tlie precise location of this island has not yet been 
definitely dcterinined ; but the Arabic translators have not 
hesitated to avail tliemselvcs so far of tlie liijht from this source, 
as to state their conviction that the Opliir of 1 Kings ix. 28 
is to be looked for in the island of Dahlak. Tliis island was 
an important intermediate link between the Arabian and the 
African coast from a very early day, and is used even now by 
persons interested in sustaining mercantile intercourse between 
Yemen, Aden, Mocha, and Abyssinia. 

Its insular position in relation to tlie present Suakim, and 
to the celebrated port Aidab^ (Aizab) of Madosi's time, and 
near to the emerald mines on the regular road between Berinike 
and Koptos, induced Bruce to take the ground — supported, as 
he believed, by the old African traditions — that there "vvas the 
residence of the queen of Sheba and the capital of the kingdom 
of the Sabssans, He supposes that Balkis of the Himjarite 
monarchs was the queen who made a visit to Solomon, and con- 
jectures that Haqneda of the Abyssmian annals was identical 
with Balkis. The insular position of this capital leads him to 
the hypothesis that the qaeen of Sheba who paid homage to 
the Hebrew monarch was mistress of a domain extending far 
to the south, along the Gold Coast of Africa, that it nearly 
reached Melinde, embraced places bearing the names of Mocha 
and Tarshish, and only terminated at Safala, opposite the shore 
of Madagascar* 

But the orientalist Tychscn" has shown satisfactorily, that 
altliough these extensive commercial relations with the shore 

» Ab\ilfeda, Geogr, Tabul. xvi. in BUscliing, Hist or. Mngnz Pt. iv. p. 278. 
• Th. Chr. Tychscn, b. J. Bruce, Jieisen, vol. v. nnto to p. 329 et se^. See 
alao Seetzen iu Mon, Carresp. voL xx. 1809, pp. 441-443. . • 
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of Africa existed in the early Moslem periodsi as is proved hj 
the statemoits of Oosmas Indicopkiutes^ In the sixth century, 
they have been placed by Bruce a thousand years too early, 

and have been treated by Brace's predecessors in the same field 
of speculation, Dapper and Lopez, with even more fanciful 
lawlessness. But without entcrin<r into that matter now, it is 
enough to state that it is not only very improbable in itself that 
the domain of the Sabseans extended as far south as Safala and 
Madagascar, there being no historical data bearinE^ upon tlie 
question, but that mncli of the weight which Bruce would give 
to his conjecture is lost by the fact, that his own personal re- 
searches never cxtemied so far south as Safala. 

Even the conjecture that there was a royal residence in 
Aidab or Aizab is open to a great dcrd of doubt, as Ludolf in 
his Histor. Ailthiop. says nothing of any ruins there, the cisterns 
on the island of Dhalac excepted. And the theory of Bruce, 
drawn from the existence of walls reported to be standing near 
Safala, is not trustworthy; for although there be walls extend- 
ing, according to Dos Santos, for two hundred miles into the 
interior of the gold country, and although unknown inscriptions 
tre foond upon them, and they bear the name Fura (which 
Brace supposes to be Afura, and hence Solomon's Ophir), yet 
the gold diggings and the walls found there are much more 
nstorsUy ascribed to later Arabians than to the men of the 
remote age of Solomon. We know from the accounts of 
Masadi and Edrisi that there was a traffic between the north 
and that country in the tenth century^ gold being the object 
mainly in quest ; and yet it may be said, in partial confirmation 
of Brace's oonjectureS| that even mneh earlier than this com- 
puatively recent period, expeditions may have been sent to the 
south for purposes of trade. 

Mocquet and Dapper shared in the conjectures of Bruce, 
tbat the walls which were found in the neighbourhood of Safala 
Me built by foreigners, and that they may not improbably be 
tscribed to the hands cl Solomon's workmen. Lopez went 
farther, and stated that the natives of Safala boast of having 
in their possession books of great antiquity, which confirm the 
thiee^yeaia! voyages thither of the Hebrew fleets, and make 
ACftemas Indle. in Mekkuedecf Thevenot, HeU de diwrs voyages^ Paris 
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mentkm of their flecoring and canyiDg back gold. Seetzen 
refers to this, and thinks it not impottible that the Arabian^ 
whom the Porttigoese navigatoni f oimd in a state of estaUlahed 
colonies, might have had yery remote anoestors who ^nairied 
gold there and sent it to Arabia Felix, whence it may have been 
procured by the fleets of Solomon without the necessity of their 
<^uing fartlier isuuthward. The inscriptions said to exist in the 
neighbourhood of Safula niuy in thi^ case be llimjaritic iu their 
character ; and if so, renewed attention to them might perhaps 
lead to some discoveries of interest. That there was active 
communication between the Arabians and the once powerful 
people of the Axuniitic kingdom on the opposite African coast, 
and that that traffic extended as far southward as the later 
Zanguebar, and embraced such articles of merchandise as 
cattle, iron, salt, grains and bars of gold, is made certain by the 
account, already referred to, of Cosmas Indicopleustes. And 
how active the efforts to establish commerce with those regions 
were, is shown incidentally by the strenuous exertions made by 
the Komans in the time cuf Constantino to send missionaries to 
the Axnmites, as we learn from the narratives of FhilostorginSy 
PhotinS| and others, who use the word India whenever they 
have occasion to designate the African gohl regions controlled 
by the Homerites. 

Seetzen identifies Oman and the Peman Ghilf with Solo- 
mon's Ophir ; but of the troth of this conjectore tiie probabili- 
ties are few, as all that supports it is eompasatively modem. 
Heeren thinks, howeror, that the active commerce of more 
recent times carried on by the inhabitants of Oman points with 
sure finger bade to the remoter p^od, when it may have had a 
more or less commanding inflnence on the traffic which SdonKUk 
conducted with Ophir. At all events, its bold coast made it the 
great centre for maritime intercourse between Zanguebar, Sa- 
fala, Yemen, Persia, and India, which it continues in a certain 
measure to be even at the present day. It is the natural bood 
which connects all the countries in its neighbourhood, and it is 
possible that the Moscha portus of Arrian (Peripl. mar. Erythn 
ed. Huds. p. 18) is, as Seetzen conjectures, the modem Muscat. 

Seetzen speaks of another place, Szohar, now Sur, once a great 
emporium, and whose present name is precisely identical with 
that borne by the ancient Tyre. This circumstance leads him to 
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con jectoie that the FhoeiiKuans extended their colonization eveD 
isto these sonthern seas ; and he buttresses his position by citing 
a statement of Strabo's, that in his day the inhabitants of that 
poftion of Arabia claimed to be of Phoenician origin. The 
names Sidodona and Tarshish, which he also heard, led his 
thoQ^ts to SidoDi and to the Phoenician colony in Spain. Two 
dsj^ joamey into the interior from Saohar or Snr> he f onnd 
an Ofir (q^ken of by Ediisi as Ofra or Of ar) : he diseomed 
an Afir in etAhaay a Hems near el-Eatif (diero was an Emesa 
on the Orontes)| and a Mount Ofir in Bahi^n* All diis seemed 
to him to indicate former Phcanician settlements there, where 
was an excellent opportunity to extend commerce both to litdia 
and to eastern Africa. Seetzen does not condade that Oman 
itself necessarily famished Solomon with his gold, but that this 
commodity was procured from tiie African coast unknown to 
the Hebrews, who supposed it indigenous to that part of Arabia. 
Yet he does not reject the possibility that Solomon's gold was 
qnamed there. Niebuhr had already hinted at the existence 
of a very wealthy district not fai- thence, and Seetzen's own 
explorations led him to believe that the lead mines of that 
refrion were rich in silver and gold. The pearls which ai'e 
abuiidarit on that part of the Aral ian coast he considers to be 
the precious stones which were brought from Ophir, and cites 
the present use of the Arabic word Dsjanbar in support of his 
portion. 

Rosenmuiler has, however, fully shown how deceptive these 
assamed etymologies are to all but the most learned philohv 
gists : for most of the words whose sound or manner of writing 
indicates or suggests an ancient name, are of comparatively 
modern origin.^ To this I may add, that the identity of 
Ophir with any part of southern Arabia is disproved by the 
fact that it does not furnish all those articles which are dis- 
tinctly mentioned as brought from Ophir. Seetzen, in the 
effort to disprove this, prematorely lost his iifoi and was never 
permitted to explore with any degree of thoroughness the coun- 
try which was the Eldorado of his hopes. Yet he was not alone 
m his conjecture ; for, on grounds similar in their general cha- 
racter to those which have alieady been alluded to, the opmion 
has been cherished by many, that Solomon's Ophir was in 
> SanmnQUer, BSbL Areh. iiL p. 177. 
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flonthem Arabia, among whom it is sufficient to mention tlie 
names of Bochart, Niebuhr, Buscbing, Gosselin, W« Vincent, 
Heeren, Bredow, Gcsenius, Kosenmiiller, and more xecently 
Tucli, Munk, Keii, and others. 

Weighty reasons present themBelres for selecting as the 
location of Ophir, a place farther eastward than any thns far 
mentionedi namely India ; and the caations Gesenins^ goes bo ' 
far as to say, tiiat between the claims for Arabia and those for 
India it is difficult to come to a decision, as, besides the pecaliar 
productions of the Indian coast, there are valid reasons sug- 
gested by the names met there when subjected to the tests of 
the most eminent philologists. Nor is it hardly credible that, 
even in the veiy infancy of navigation, it should have required 
three years for an expedition to go to Yemen. This objection, 
however, has been parried in a number of ways. KeiP has no 
difficulty in disposing of it, for his tlieorv makes Tarshish the 
object of a three years' voyage, while Opliir was visited within 
a single year. Seetzen, on the other hand, who considers Oman 
to be Ophir, remarks that if it be thougla tliat three years were 
an unreasonably long time for making a jouniey to southern 
Ai'abia, it must be borne in mind how slowly the Arabian 
sailors even now have to creep from port to port, and that 
Tyiians, who were less acquainted with those stormy waters, 
could not venture to be bolder and more expeditious than the 
Arabs of oar time ; and that at eveiy port it was necessary to 
tarry for a considerable period, and perhaps even to fish for 
pearls. Vincent* quotes in confirmation of the same opinion a 
passage in the Odyssey (zv. 454), where the Phoenician trading 
vessels are represented as tanjing for a long time in a sio^ 
place: 

*^ Lingered thsj tbere for a full twelvemonth on the fdand. 
Many good wans in the Bhip*s^«aoiH bflUy €Oiioealiiig;* 

and mentions that, in accordance witii the rude arrangements 

of the times, the saihnv must collect all the cargo^ tiiere being 

no shipping merchants who had all things ready for immediate 

transfer to the vessel's hold. Much time would of course be 

consumed by such delays ; still the fact that three years were 

* Gesenius, Ophir, p. 202. 

* KeQ in Dorpat. Beilr. vol. ii. p. 266. 

* Yhioeikti Th$ Comnnne and Navigat. ii. p. 267* 
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spent on the expedition is a great argument that the place 
visited lay farther to the east. Bruce alleged, however, that it 
would have been dangerous to sail eastward, and that navigators 
could have made their way to India only with the aid of the 
monsoons. But Vincent has ingenioasly turned the argament 
against him, and showed that there would have heen far greater 
(Ufficolty, during those primitive days of Bavigation, in a voyage 
to SafaJa on the African coast, than in one to Malabar. Bat 
Beland,^ while showing that, in the absence of the mariner^s 
compass, and under the necessity of sailing only on pleasant days 
and dear nightSy it was impossible that Ophir could have lain 
beyond a wide sesi and so could hardly have been Sumatra, to 
ttj nothing of Pern or the Aurea Chersonesus ; yet that it is 
equally improbable that it conld have been as near at hand as 
Sephar m South Arabia, for the lust of both Hiram and Solo- 
mon for gold would not have suffered an expedition to go only 
so far, and delay two years, or a single year even, before bring- 
ing back a portion of the gains. On this ground he dismisses 
the conjecture that the leadiiig harbour of the Himjarite kings 
of Arabia Felix was the Ophir of the Hebrew history. It is 
Beland's judgment, too, that it is even less to be souiilit on tlie 
African coast, in the neighbourhood of Safala, than in southern 
Arabia. 

The earliest authority in favour of India as the ancient 
Ophir is the Septuagint, the translators of which have in 
every case, excepting in the genealoLilcal record of Gen. x. 29, 
rendered tlio word, whether occurring in Job, in the books 
of Kings or of the Chronicles, by Xov(f;'p^ ^ov(f)e(p, ^cocpipf 
Sa^ipj Sfoffyapdj and Xo)(pT]pd ; and, according to the Coptic 
lexicographers,^ Sopliir is the general word' applied by the 
Copts to India and its islands. Yet Reland remarks that this 
name, which Heyschius cites as that of an Indian gold region, 
by no means dates back to the ancient Egyptian times, but was 
transferred bj the comparatively modern Alexandrian trans- 

* H. Belandus, Dissert. IV. de Ophir, in Dimrtationum MisceUaneontm^ 
Fitts i- Trajecti ad Rhen. 1706, p. 1G8, etc. 

• Athaa. KSrcheri Lexic, Copt, p. 210 ; Jablonsky et GbampoUioii, 
r%pf e m» Itt PAorooM, i . p. 68. 

' J. D. Michaelis, ^ieekfpmn ^eogntfikim Hehrmnm txtm, Gotting. 
P. il 178a i and Ophir, pp. 184-202. 
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lators of the Bible from the Coptic into the Greek. And 
Gesenius adds, tliat the Arabic translator has rendered the 
Greek word 'Sov<^lp, found in Isa. ziu. 11, by India, or rather 
by its equivalent el-Hend. Still more definite is the rendering 
given in the Arabian version of the historical books, where the 
word Ophir is represented as ^'Dahlak, wliich belongs to India."^ 
By this is mean^ it woold seem, an island of that name lying 
between sonthem Arabia and India. Bnt the accomplished 
Letronne,* whose voice is so weighty in all matters of oriental 
scholarship, expresses the conviction that in those times the 
name India, as used by geographers and eoclesiaaticai writers 
as itmripa and hi^bororipa, did not only imply 1} 
esBfyrema India, Taprobane, and the Deocan, but also an Indian 
interior, embracing even Arabia and the African coast of the 
Bed Sea. 

Such an island as that alluded to above could not have been 
one of the islands \v'm£^ within the Bab el Mandcb, but must 
have lain ouuide of it. It is iuipossible to identify it with any 
other tlian the island Dioscurias, tlie present Din Zokatora, 
which may be the same, as Bohlen'^ has shown, with tlie Sanscrit 
Dinpa Sukhatara, i.e. the Happy Island, and possibly the vrjaoi 
eVSai/Aowv mentioned by Diod. SIcul. iii. 47, which lie in the 
neighbourhoo'l of the Sabsean country, and were often \'isited 
by Indian vessels. I find myself unable to agree with Reland 
that those islnivls derived tlieir name from a Greek discoverer. 
I believe their name to be oriental, and adopted into the Greek 
at a later period ; for long before the date of Arrian*s PenpltiSf 
this island was visited not only by Greeks and Arabians, but 
also by Indians, for the purpose of procuring supplies of the 
best aloes and of tortoise-shell. 

The identification of the Ophir of the books of Kings and 
the Chronicles with the Sophir of the Septuagint was followed 
by Josephus, who says expressly in his Archaohffy, that Solo- 
mon's expeditions had India as their goal, formerly known as 
Sophira, but at present as Chryse" (Antiq, Jttd. viii. 6^ § 4, ed. 

^ Rodiger, De origim U iadoh AraUcm venumii, in BibL, hist, T. t. 

p. 32. 

• Letionne, Mem. sur une mission Arienne, etc.^ in Mqn. de ^Imlilat 
Acad, des /iw. et BeU, Lettr, Pans, torn, x, pp. 220-215. 

• VoB Bohkn, Das aUt /ndfen, Komgsb. X830, PL iL p. 139. 
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Havercamp, T. i. fol. 437 : ^axpipav, vvu Be Xpvar^v jrjv 
KOKovfUvrjVf Trjfi *IpBck^<; iarlv avrtf). By this may have been 
meant the Chryse or Aurea Chersonesus of Ptolemy (vii. fol. 
176), i.e. Farther India, or Malacca, according to Colambus' 
oonjectnre. 

Josephus* statement was probably the occasion of the eru- 
dite Bochartfs^ hypothesia, tliat besides the Arabian Ophir, 
which he accepted as the main goal of the Hebrew expeditions, 
the ancients recognised another Ophir farther to the east* He 
held that Arabia Felix was too near for a three jwci voyage ; * 
and he found difficulties in the fact, too, that there are no ele- 
phants in Arabia to yield the ivory which was a commodity 
that Ophir sent to Palestine* He conjectured that the iaiand 
Tapiobane was that portion of India at which the fleets of 
Solomon knded, but he based his conjectnie upon utterly inde- 
fennble philological grounds* 

The next marked advocate of the great distance eastwai^ 
was Belaud,' who believed that he found sadsf actoiy traces of it 
in Ptolem/s emporium Soimdpa (or Upara, according to some 
mannscripts) in Hither India. He located its position sonth-eabt 
of the month Of the Indus, and south of the well-known Barygaza 
Golf, and not far from Bombay. At the present G oa he found 
all the conditions of the problem solved, and confirmed hu be- 
lief that there was the ancient Ophir by discovering the river 
Poa/jw (Ptol. vii. 2, fol. 168). Yet, though the latitude of 
Ptolemy's Supara coincides happily wiih tliat of the modern 
Goa, the sound of the words leads rather to tlie supposition that 
it was the present Sefer, or Seferdam. The latitude was only 
roughly determined by the length of tlio day, and the modern 
Goa does not display the slightest traces of a great antit|uity. 
Lassen' has, with far more reason, conjectured that the Ptole- 
maic Supara was the modern Surat. But Reland insisted that at 
any rate the Supcra wliich he believed to represent Solomon's 
Ophir was not to bo looked for at a very great distance from 
the Red Sea, like the Aurea Chersonesus ; that it conld not have 
been a mere island, like Ceylon j that, again, it could not have 

^ S. Bocharti 0pp. 1692, T. i. Phaleg, e. 28, loL 141 ; c. 80, fd. 146 ; 

«. 45, fol. 691. 

' H. Relandus, D/Wrf. de Ophtr^ in Dissertat. nmcell Pars i. p. 171. 
* Chr. Laasen. Jnduche AUerUiumsk. Bonn 1843, voL i. 1 Half. p. 207. 
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been a widely extended district, but must have been a consoli- 
dated mercantile cmporianiy which was well understood to be 
' the centre of an active commerce^ and which could supply with- 
out great delay the wants of those who came thither to traffic 
The time which Solomon required to reacb such a port on the 
western coast of India, he ihoaght would naturally be aboat 
three yeais^-^one for the voyage from Eiath thither, one for 
buying and stowing the merchandise^ and one for the return to 
the port of £dom. 

fieland was of the opinion that Josephus did not mean the 
Ohryse Ohersonesus, the present Malacca, by his Xpvcrucrj yrjj 
but intended to discriminate between the latter in Hither Lidia 
and the former in Farther India, which was too far away. This 
view finds a strong confirmation in the Periplus of the so-called 
Arrian, who represents the commerce of bis epoch between tiie 
lied Sea and the west coast of India as very active, the great 
emporium sought at that time being JJai vgaza, where were col- 
lected all the precious commodities of the East; and the port 
second to this, and not far from it, being the one called by liim 
OvTTTrapdy whose origin was not recent even then, but dated 
back to a remote antiquity (Arrinni PeripL maris Erythr. ed. 
Huds. p. 30). The Periplus alludes to monuments and Grecian 
coins which were ascribed to the times of Alexander, and which 
he thinks were of great historical importance. The Indian lan- 
guage, too, bears witness to very ancient commercial relations 
between the peoi)le of the west coast of India and the Javanas, 
i.e. western Asiatics, Arabians, and Persians: such words as 
yavenesta (tin), yavona prim (black pepper), yavona (incense), 
are a lasting testimonial of ancient tra£5c. Besides confirmation 
of this character, there are ancient traditions of an alliance be- 
tween the Egyptian Sesostris and the Indian Bharatras. Ouseley, 
who holds that Ceylon was the object of the expeditions to Ophir, 
tries to sustain ^ his hypothesis by the discovery that the Per- 
sian poem of Garshap Ramah was founded on an Indian legend* 
The Persians and Arabians have no tradition of the e]q»editions 
of Solomon, yet some distinguished orientalists have believed 
that faint traces of such a tradition are still to be deciphered. 

Taking all these circumstances, and others to be hereafter 
specified^ into consideration, the probability seems great that 
^ W. Oosel^, Trw. Loud. 1819, ^ L pp. 48>52. 
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commerce was establislicd at a very remote period between the 
shores of tlie lied Sea and the Malabar coast. It is entirely 
different with the conjectures which have made tlic island of 
Samatra,^ with its lofty Ophir mountain, the object of Solo- 
mon's expeditions; for it is well known that the natives have 
no acqaaintance with thatname, imposed as it was by European 
naviizators not merely on the gold monntain of Sumatra, but 
upon localities in the peninsula of Malacca. 

The weak etymological groimds adduced 1 y Bochart for 
believing that the ancient Ophir was the island Taprobane are 
easily disproved;' and very little evidence can be brought against 
Reland's conjecture, that it was identical with Upera or Uppara, 
which Michaelis thinks should be spelled with an initial 
making a word whose affinity to that Supora cannot be doubted 
which up to the time of Abnlfeda' was designated as Saf ala, 
or as Safala Indica (Safala FHind), or according to Albirani^ 
Safarah, but which is not to be confounded with the Safala of 
the Zengi (Azzengi, %a* the Zanguebar of the African coast). 
Yet Michaelis, who gives the name in its full form (following 
Edrisi in Jaubert, i. p. 57) as Sofalath- al Dheheb^ while be- 
lieviDg that it signifies a gold coast Qitorale^ Utm am), insists 
that it can in no wise be identified, according to the orthography, 
with the Hebrew Ophir or Sm(j)eip. 

Gesenius remarks, in relation to the manner of spelling the 
name just alluded to, that the most correct form is that with 
the r, but that the Arabians pronounce it with the /, Safala, 
because in that way it more readily suggests to them its primi- 
tive meaning, " a low sea-coast." 

Iceland, in his effort to prove that his Uppara was not 
merely a mercantile centre, but that it included a certain extent 
of the Malabar shore, took the cronnd that the Coptic word 
for India, rather sprang from Uppara with the adding 
of the initial S, than that their chronological development was 
just the reverse ; and in like manner ho argues that Xco(f)ip 
grew out of Ophir. iNor is he troubled by the fact that in the 

^ W. HttEBden, Bist. o/Smain, Loud. 1811, 8d ed. pp. 8, 11. 
' J. D. Miefaadis, S^kghm geogntphm Hehrmanm extnt^ Ears ii. pp. 
194 m compaxe Gesenios, OpAtr, :M)9, and r. Bohlen, Da* oUe Zndun, 

ii. p. 137. 

* Abolfeda, TalmL zir., India, in BiischiAg's Magazine, Ft, iv. p. 272. 
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modem Goa, the former Uppara, on the Goaris, all the articles 
which are mentioned in tlie Scripture as brought from Opbir— 
gold, silver, ivory, apes, rare birds, and woods— are not now to 
be found in tlieir ancient abundance. This, the eminent scholar 
now cited asserts, is no proof that in earlier times there may 
not liave been an ample supply of aU these objects of merchant 
dise, which have diminished in amount there> as they have tn 
Colchis and in Ceylon. It is manifest that Seland tliinks that 
Uppara, the present Goa, was situated at a locality most favoniu 
able for collecting valuable articles from aU quarters; and it 
may be, that at the flourishing epoch of the Periphu that coast 
may have witnessed no less striking scenes than those described 
by Abraham Peritaol,^ who beheld the gathering together of 
from three to four hundred Teasels laden with spices in some 
of the harbours on that coast. 

The possibmty of showing an agreement between the He- 
brew Ophu- and liie coast of India was by no means exhausted 
by the discoveries and the arguments of the scl M rs whose 
opmions have thus far been cited. One of the mo.t exact in- 
vestigators into the ancient history of India, and the most 
profound student of her Language, people, and antiquities,-the 
author of the Pentapotamia Jndica, a work which opened a new 
«a inflie cntical stuJy of the geography and ethnography of 
the Jliast,— has tln own a strong light upon Ophir, as upon many 
other cognate points, and, if not leading us to the towering 
heights of absolute certainty, has given us the next best gift of 
the highest probabihty. For, says Lassen,^ if it can be shown 
that all the articles of merchandise which were brought to 
bolomon and Hiram from Ophir have Indian names when 
they are destitute of genuine Hebrew ones, it is unnecessarv 
to consider afresh all the conjectures which have been laised 
before regarding the situation of Ophir. 

It would be a valuable contribution to geographical know- 
ledge to not merely ascertain the exact locality of the ancient 
object of the Phcenician and Hebrew expeditions, but also to 
become fainihar with the whole range of influence which a 
place so evidendy remarkable must have exerted, t» trace all 

' Chrf^ ^*TTT^ 1691, p. 159. 

537 E?^d r i^t**"''**^ ^ ^ 1 Half. Bonn 1843, p. 
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the Tarions lines of mercantne adventure which mnst haye con^ 
verged at Opbir, to aee what relation it sustained as an intei^ * 
mediate station between the East imd the West^ and to learn 
whether the Orient or the Occident contributed the most to its 

welfare and advancement. The following up such a clue as 
this would not only lead to our understanding the more obvious 
matters, such as the supply of fifold, the building of temples, the 
course of trade iu the East, but it would guide the thinkers of 
our times to a corrccter appreciation of what is more recondite — 
the progress of thought, and the unfuldiug of civilisation there : 
it wiiuM thereby throw much light upon all branches of ancient 
knowledge, and contribute materially to our understanding the 
geography of the remotest times. For we cannot close our eyes 
to the fact, that we may find in such researches an instructive 
mirror of what is transpiring even now around us ; nor can we 
fail to attain a clearer conception of the former development of 
hnman i rwer and skill along the shores of the Indian Ocean,— 
a subject which no one who wishes to understand the evolu- 
tion of the history of man on the globe can possibly wholly 
overlook. For this reason we cannot despise or afford to pass 
by the rich and ripened fruits which are found to grow i^n 
this new field, and which have been brought to their present 
maturity by the masters of oriental ietterB---Gesenia% Lassen, 
Quatremke, and others. 

That the articles of merchandise which were brought from 
Ophir to Palestine bore names of Indian origin, no one has 
proved so clearly as Lassen ; and I shall be compelled to revert 
sgam to his weighty reasons for believing that the goal of 
Solomon's and Hiram's expeditions laj in India. Presupposing 
this for the present, however, it will be necessary in the outset 
to glance at the analogy of the Indian name for the land of 
gold with the Ophir of the Scriptures. 

There mast have been commercial relations with the Mala- 
bar coast in a period just as remote as that in which we find' 
traces of Indian civilisation in Phoenicia. That cinnamon, the 
iiMiamone of Herodotns (iiL 107, 111), was mdigenons only to 
the islaads east of Gape Gomorin, and was early made a subject 
of traffic not only with the Arabians, bat with the Phoenicians 
(onder the name kainamanisy whence comes «utfiafj«m), and 
thnagh them with the Hebrews, we learn from Herodotai? 
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sUfJcj of the wonderful birds wbicli were brought in the drj 
rolls, rh Kap^ea, fFom a most remote country called Kerphat or 
Kirfah, a name which is even now used in Arabia to designate 
cinnamon. And we find allusions in the Song of Solomon 
(iv. I I) and in Proverbs (vii. 17), whicli sliow us that Ceylon 
must have contributed not only cinnamon to tlie luxurious state 
of king Solomon, but nard, myrrh, and aloes as well. Tlie name 
kinncuiione, which the Piio^nician merchants wlio had a monopoly 
of the traliic brought with the spice itself from the far East, 
and whicli therefore could not be Arabian in its origin, was 
given to the Hebrews, and adopted with unchanged form into 
their language. The account which we have in Ex. xxx. 23 of 
the manner in which the holj oil for anointing was prepared, is 
a proof that five hundred years before Solomon's time cinnamon 
was known among the Hebrews, as well as the finest myrrh 
and other very costly spices of the East. The Israelites were 
surely very far removed at that early day from any familiarity 
with navigation. The PhcBnicians were the most dsilf ul sailors 
on the Mediterranean at the time of Homer^ and according to 
all accounts they had effected settlements on the shores of the 
Bed Sea and the Persian Chilf before they established them* 
selves at the base of Lebanon. On the Erythrtean they were 
. the primitire merchants and founders of colonies^ and the names 
which they gave to the localities held by them extended even 
beyond the headland of Oman. And it is difficult to believe 
that a people of such extent, enterprise^ and power, did not 
make use at a very early period of the monsoon, and sail in 
their own ships to those countries in the East which were so 
rich in what they naturally would desire. Whose ships, if it 
were not the Phoenicians', would have been likely to have sup- 
plied the Israelites with the spices which ihey needed for the 
service of the tabernacle? It lias been said,* indeed, tliat they 
might have been transported overland by way of Babylon, 
which stood in very close commercial relations with India. 
But in Isa. xliii. 14 we read: "Thus saith the Lord, your 
Redeemer, the Holy One of Israel, t or your sake I have sent 
to Babylon, and have brought down all their nobles, and the 
Chaldeans, whose cry is in the ships," — words which indicate 

1 Keil, Bihl. archmoL Unten, in DorpaL BeUrag. vol. iL p. 288 ; Heeren, 
i. pp. 124, 210. 
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that the former supremacy wMch the Chaldeans had enjoyed 
upon the sea had passed out of their handS| and that Cyrus bad 
made them a wealv: people.^ And besides^ the Phosnicians as 
well as Babylonians had their coloides and their fleets on the 
seas south of Asia : with them alone the Hebrews had commer- 
cial relations, never with Babylonians and Chaldeans, and only 
with the Nabatliaans at a later period. The luxuries which 
the children of Israel enjoyed muat have come to them, over 
the sea. 

If the Phoenicians were familiar with the route across the 
Persian Gulf to the mouth of the Indus (and we know from 
Kearchus' account of the building of Alexander's fleets, that 
Phoenician workmen and sailors were employed ; see Arrian, 
Exped. Alex. vii. 19 ; Strabo, xvi. 741), they would meet these 
vessels from the ^Malabar coast, others from Ceylon, and, it is 
not impossible, some from distant China itself. In this way a 
line of communication would be formed which would allow the 
enterprising Phoenician merchants to cany back all the most 
valuable commodities of the £ast« 

If that was the case, says Lassen, we ought to look for a 
name corresponding to the Hebrew Ophir on the western coast 
of India^ bnt not so far southward as Goa (Beland's Supora or 
Upora), and more favourably situated as an ancient historical 
centre than the immediate neighbourhood of Goa would ever 
suffer it to become. The. locality in question must be one 
Mrhere the products of southern and those of northern India 
(including gold) should come together, and where, out of the 
assembling of such varied articles of commerce^ a great em- 
porium would naturally arise, whence they could be shipped to 
the countries of the West. 

In the opinion of Lassen,* the Ahhira of the Indians con* 
forms exactly to all the necessary conditions of the case ; its 
geographical position being no less favourable than the pecu- 
liarity of' the word, which he asserts would sound when spoken 
by foreigners like the word Ophir. Besides, Abhira is a name 
whose antiquity is known to be as great as the time of Solomon, 
whereas the Upora of Belaud cannot be traced beyond Ptolemy 
and the Fmplut of Arrian. 

• ■ B. Dnlanrier, Etudes^ Ic. in Joum. Asiat. 4th aer. T. viii, p. 181. 
* Chr. Lsisen, ItuHitM AUtrihtmtkuiidet p. 639. 
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The Indian writers as well as tbe Greek geograpben aadgn 
the location of Abhtra to tbe neighbourhood of the moitlbs 
of the Indus ; and this was the spot most readily attained by 
the Phosnidans^ where the products of the northy gold and 
bdellium^ and those of the southy such as sandal-wood, wodd 
naturally be collected for common exportation. Ptolemy (vii . 1 , 
fol. 172) embraces the district on the north-west coast of India, 
between the present Bombay, Sarat, Guzerat, Gutch, and the 
Indus delta, under the name Indo-Scythia ; the south-easterly 
portion (Guzciatj ^vitli Suiat and the Gulf of Ciimbay) he 
calls Syrastrene, i,e. Surast'ra of the iiiJiaiis ; north-west of 
that is the Indus delta Pataleno, and beyond that is Abiria (not 
Sabiria accord in o i*> Ptolemy),^ the Ab'ira of Indian geography.' 
And in the Periphis^ inar. En/thr, ed. Huds. p. 24, neither 
Iberia nor Sabcria siiould be the reading, but 'A^rjpla, whose 
level district Syurastrena and whose metropolis Minnagara are 
mentioned by tlic author of the Periplns as the locality where 
a great abimdance of precious commodities Wi rc p^athcred, prior 
to tlicir being sent to liarygaza, the great Indian emporium. 

Even up to the present day a tribe of the Ahir is found 
in that region. The word had ori^ally the meaning cow- 
herd, and agrees well with the statement made by Arrian and 
Ptolemy, that the ancient Indo-Scythians were herdsmen. This 
Abhira people^ together with many other tribes of the same 
stock, originally settled in the northern Punjab,* but wan- 
dered southward as th^ gradually adopted peaceful habits, 
and settled on the sea-coast^ leading a simple life. It was at 
a Yeiy remote period that the Indian Arians came from ihe 
mountainous north, and while still not mixed with the races of 
the Deccan, with whom they had no ties of blood alliance^ 
yet entered into commercial relations widi ihem, and asdsted 
in establishing a tra£Sc equally adTantageous' to both. They 
exchanged their primidve herdsman's life for the puisuitB 
of agriculture, in which occupation we find ihe AfSr people 

^ Clir. Lmbgd, zur Guek, der grUdiudL und indohySM. KSmge, Bona 

1838, p. 269. 

« Lassen, De Ptntapotamia Indica, Bonn 1827, pp. 26, 27. 

• Chr. Lassen, Behrnge zur htnde des iiuliscJun AUerthnms. aus dem 
Mah6bJi6rata^ in Zdlschri/t fur die kunde des Morgenlandes^ Gtjttiug. 1840, 
ToL m. p. 197. 
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engaged now, whose language, it may be remarked, is a dialect 
(rf the Sanscrit, and not one of the Soutli Indian tongues. 
They must trace* their pedigree back, therefore, to the oldest 
Brahmanic races which sprang from the Indian Arian stock, 
and doubtless held possession of the coast at the time of 
Solomon* Their emigration to the delta of the Indus mnst 
have occnrred between one and two thousand years before 
GhiisL 

But we are not obliged to close our ethnographical investi- 
gation here ; more light yet is thrown upon the localily of the 
andent Ophir by Lassen's discovery/ that a portion of the 
articles wMch were brought from that place to Palestine are 
given us in words whose ori^ can be traced to the languages 
spoken in the Deccan, while another part were evidently from 
the north of Indi% and are expressed by words of Sanscrit 
origin. It does not seem probable that the Phoenicians at that 
early period went so far in their enterprise as to transfer in 
their own ships the goods of the north and those of the Malabar 
coast to a central emporium ; but it is altogether more likely 
that they sailed directly to some place where all the articles 
of which they were in quest were offered for sale ; and Lassen 
believes^ in view of this,* that a new support is given to his con- 
jecture, that internal communication between the Indians of the. 
south and those of the Deccan was opened more than a thou- 
sand years before the Christian era. lie concludes that the 
Arian Indians had established settlements on the coast even 
prior to the time of Solomon. 

According to this view, Ophir would not seem to be the 
wholly unkiiuwu region which it is generally supposed to be, 
since ancient Indian memorials of its character are not utterly 
wanting ; and this may be the reason why, in the allusions made 
to It in the Old Testament, no detailed account of its locality is 
offered, and the reader is presumed to know, without a word of 
explanation, where Ophir was. And the conjecture is a very 
natural one, that at the time when the riia^nician commerce 
was the most extensive, the use of the name Ophir became very 
genera], and perfectly intelligible^ just as India and America 

^ Lafisen, iadiiieft. AUerOi'mA, i flBer ilnsefte Jiurier, vp. S91-il8, and 

581-540. 

' Ghr. Lbswh, ind AUerAumt, p. 539. 
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are toEaropeans now; bat that after the Phoenician power 
bad departed, and its commerce utterly decayed, the Hebrews^ 
tiiough' no longer able to receive gold and other piecioiu 
goods from Opbir, had no more ooeaston to use the woid| and 
the name, which in Job, in the Pentateuch, in the Kings, and 
in the Firopheta was f amiliiir, passed into desuetude. And this^ 
it may be remarked, is an incidental argument that Ophir was 
not in Arabia; for, despite the overthiow of the FhoanicUm 
power, and with the de«»denoe of that formidable nation, the 
loss of means of conununication with distant marU^ Arabia 
was more and more accessible^ and all its products were moie 
and more readily thrown than they had ever been into the 
Hebrew market. 

There are people dwelling in the neighbourhood of Guzerat 
who speak a language of Sanscrit origin, as do the present Ahir: 
their ancient name was Lat ika (Iluian Thsang gives it I.at'a 
or Lo), whence comes Ptolemy's Aapnoj, connected with the 
rivers Mahi and Narmada (^^ihye and Nerbudda), and the ci^ 
Bapvya^a (Baroach). 

Instead of ^Apa^LKt]<i or ^Apiafa}^, we should read, according 
to Lassen's emendation, Aapucrj^ in Penjd. mar, Erythr, ed. 
Huds. p. 24 ; and the Barygaza of the same work is given in 
the followintr forms : in tlie Fenplus, p. 2-i, 17 Bapvya^a andra 
Bapvya^a ; in Strabo xvi. Bapy6<rrf ; in Huian Thsang Palon- 
kotschan-pho, ue, the Indian Varikak'-habhu, or the Marsh — 
very chanu^teristic ; in Sanscrit, Bhrigukak'hay t.«. Coastland 
of Bhrigu* This place was the great emporium of Indian com- 
merce at the time of the PeripkUf where all valuable commo- 
dities were brought together from the north and from thesoath, 
and were afterwards transferred to the w^L Land caravans 
seem, too, to have come thither from distant places, and to 
have contributed to the accumulation of valuables, according to 
a passage in the Peripltu^ p. 27, Irhere Lassen supposes the 
Arreta tribe of the Bmjab to be alluded to, possibly the Ara- 
chodans^ and at all events the Gandarers of Peshawur, and the 
Fukheli of the Indus (1^ i7^«X/$09, Arrian's JIcvivcXiMrKV 
The Baroda of our time has taken the place of the renowned 

^ C. Ritter, Ueber Alexander des Gr, Feldzug an indischen Kaukasm, 
pp. 166, 172, in AhkafuO, dtr KSh, Akad, d. WUsenschaf. zu BerMn 1829, 
Beilkl832. 
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Barjgaza of the past. Farther to the north-west lies Cambay 
on the Mhye rivqr, possibly the kingdom of Ma/i^apv of the 
Periplus, at the extremity of the Gulf of Cambay, which bore 
the name Bapdio)^^ just as Eim or Eiu, farther to the nortli, 
was designated as 'Eipivop, Between these two deep gulfs, 
Run and Cambay, lies the peninsula of Guzerat, and connected 
therewith the smaller district of KaH^tLf now inhabited by the 
Ahir. The whole eastern shore is a richly watered district, 
covered with the densest veg6tatioii| a perfect garden, to which 
the luune DhaDjadhor, ie, granary, was i^ven. Its finely pro- 
tected harbour gave it great advantages for commercety and on 
the tide towards the interior of the country there are no wild 
ghaats to peas, before the Deccan, Malwa, and the Ganges dis- 
trict can he reached* Traces of its former prosperity are even 
now to he seen along the whole shore^ and, says Lass^/ here 
was nnqnestionably one of the earliest stations which Indian 
ci^isation established as it advanced isouthward. The f ertafity 
of the 8oil mast have called in a crowded population, while the 
accessibility of the whole region was snch as to stimnlate to 
colonisation and to an extension of trade, as far even as to the 
chief empoiia of the interior district of the Magad'a,' ue. the 
travelling merchants of the Ganges basin; among those leading 
citiea being the tim»-hononred names of Ozene (Uggalint in 
Halwa) and Taghara (Doghur). The Golf of Cambay was 
the best of all places as a point of cmmection vrilli the West, in 
conseqaenoe of its admirably central pomtion between the north 
sad the soath of India, the twofold character of the articles, 
and the population which came together from the banks of the 
Indus and from the Deccan, and the ease and freedom from 
danger with which it could obtain the precious commodities 
which it exported, its numerous quays could well accommo- 
date the vessels of ancient times, character! zed as they were by 
tfie little depth of water wliich they drew, but whose numbers 
made up for their slight tonnage ; and at those quays there was 
ample provision made to quickly fill the collected fleets with the 
most precious productions which the East could furnish. The 
splendid palaces whose ruins attest the former prosperity of 

^ Chr. Lassen, /nd AUcrthumsl: pp. lOG-108. 

* Chr. Lassen, Jiietr, zur Kunde am (km Mahabharata, ia Zduckrijlf 
iaX iii. p. 195^ 
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those shores, and the large number of commercial citieg, wbose 
situation may even now be determined from Ptolemy's account^ 
and whose great influence on Egypt and Rome was fully por- 
trayed by Arrian, are a sufficient ground for oiir stadying with 
care that Indian civilisation which in periods so remote attained 
such a magnificent deyelopmenty but which was destined to lose 
its grandeur^ and at length to utterly disappear. 

The importance which the land of Ophir once had in the 
eye of all the world would seem to be made entirely apparent 
from the above considerations ; yet before we leave the subject 
it is neoessaiy to state the question afresh^ and to look at it in 
sijll another point of view. 



DiscuBSiON rr. 

TEE COMMODITIES BROUGHT FROM OPHIR INDUN IN TITT-IR ORIGIN— THEIR 
NAMES (when not HEBREW) TO B£ FOUND IN THE LANGHAOES OF 
KOBTHEBN AND SUUTHERN INDIA. 



We haye thus far come to the conclusion, with Lassen, 
that the Ophir of the anciente was the rich coast of Abhira, 
between the mouths of the Indus and the Gulf of Cambay, 
north of 20° N. lat., and that at the time of the Penplm 
maris ErythrcFi all the precious commodities of southern India 
and of Tajnobane, i.e. ( VtIoii and the Malay islands, were 
brought thither and accumulated at the great commercial port 
of Barygaza, there to be transported westward by Phonician, 
Egyptian, Arabian, and Persian fleets. Of course, such a 
traffic as this must have required centuries for its entire deve- 
lopment. At the time of Alexander the Great this connection 
between the East and the West must have attained its height, 
and doubtless was thoroughly familiar to the Phoenicians : we 
know that the conqueror of India employed them exclusively as 
his pilots, shipbuilders, and sailors, calling them away from the 
Erythraean Sea to Babylon, to help him to construct his flset 
there ; and it is not impxohable that, long before the time of 
Cyrus, expeditions may have been sent thence to Lidiay which, 
however, together with those which had been made around 
Arabia, seem to have been wholly unknown to the Greeks and 
Macedonians. That the European invaders of India then &st 
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became acquainted with the moyements of the tides^ and expe- 
rienced 80 much difficult and ao maiij perila in aacending the 
Euphrates, is no anffideot reason for beliering that they were 
the fiiat navigators of thoae regions, and l^t Ghaldeanai Phce- 
niciansy and Aiabiana were not already familiar with them. 
On the contraiy^ the mention of pilots^ to whom Nearchna 
constantly ascribea his sacceasfnl voyage along the coast from 
the Indus to the Euphrates, affords proof enough that there had 
been ;i | revious acquaintance with seas, eLse why should tlicre 
have been pilots ? 

But with Alexander's destruction of Tyre, the influence of 
Pliauiiciun commerce in the Red Sea and in the Indian Ocean 
came to an end. The accounts which we have in Isa. xxui. 
and in Ezek. xxvi. are sufficient to show us that five hundred 
years before, and at the time of Nebuchadnezzar, Phoenician 
ships had brouglit in great abundance the riches of the East to 
Tyre ; and why may we not infer that they had done the same . 
as far back as the reigns of David and Solomon ? For we liavo 
already had occasion to allude to the ships which llirain built 
at Ezion-geber, which were to go to ( )jt]ur and bring back the 
most valuable commodities of tiie East ; and it will be recol- 
lected by the reader, that allusion has been made to the proba- 
bility that the Phoenicians were so largely a commercial people 
at the time of Moses, that it was to th^ that the Israelitea 
were indebted for the anppliea of cinnamon which they used in 
preparing the anointing oil, and which they called by a word 
of Malay origin, but which came into the Hebrew by way of 
the Phoenician language.^ 

A. W. von Schlegel,* who first waa inclined to adopt 
Bobertson^s view, that Ophir was in eastern Africa, but was 
compelled, like GesenioB, to adopt the conclusion that the 
articles which were brought from Ophir were of Indian origin, 
took the ground that there is no difficnlty in belieying that 
Phoenician ships sailed as far as India to procore theae coveted 
articles of luxury.' We agree entirely with him in this, and 
remark in passmg^ that hia view that the Phoenician settlement 

* Compare Chr. Lassen, Indische Alterthumkmdef i. p. 282. 

* A. W. TO Schlegd, IndUtche BMotkek, Bonn 1818, voL L p. 138. 

* A. W. Ton SeU^ in Berl KakndBr 1829, EkMimgt pp^ 7, 11$ 
<3«niihia, m > 
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upon the Meditommean was originally an Anbiaa colony is 
abxmi^y oonfinned by the discovery made by Fresnel, that there 
is a dose a£Bnity between ihe Phoenician language and the 
Mahra (EhhkiK) of the Sabieans and the Himjarites of Yemen 
and HadnunanL This is atill fnrflier strengthened by the ana- 
\oglf m the mythologies of the Phoemcians and oi ihe South 
AzftbianSy and by the andent names which the Oman navigators 
, pre to the legiona visited by them,— names whicii, as Seetzen 
has shown, are clearly Phoenician in their cliaracter. To this I 
win add, that the location of Abhira, established by Lassen as 
the site of Hie ancient Opliir, is so comparativelv near to the 
oppofiite south-eastern Arabian coast (Sabsea, the Land of In- 
cense, and Oman), as well as to the Persian Gulf, whose shores, 
according to all accounts from that of Strabo to that of Hero- 
dotus, were peopled by Phoenician colonies (see Ezek. xxvu. 15, 
"The men of Dedan were thy merchants Dedan was on the 
Persian Gulf), that it is not at all improbable, nay, highly pro- 
bable, that Phoenician commerce reached the shores of India. 
For if you look at the map, you will see that the distance from 
the mouth of the Persian Gulf— where Maketa,^ the Cinnamon 
range, forms snob an admirable landmark for the sailor {MdKera, 
eveev KivvatMoiiMd re koX roiovrSTfimm ^ 'Aacvpim 

aycweeaeac, k.tX., in Arriani Histor, India, cxxxii. p. 174, ed. 
Schmeider, 1798)-directly eastward to Baiygaza, on the Golf 
of Cambay, is not SO great as the Phconician ships had to tra- 
verse during a single voyage from Tyre to Carthage* 

We are now fully prepared to advance to the consideration 
of those proofs that Ophir lay on the eastern coast of India, 
which Lassen has drawn from the study of the knguages once 
in use there, and especially from the names of the articles 
which Ophir sent to Palestine. 

The objection which was formerly brought, and not without 
reason, that a voyage of the Phcsnidans to Farther India, Cey- 
and even to the sooOiem portion of the Malabar coast, is 
completely removed by the discovery that their voyages natu- 
xaUy terminated at Barygaaa or Abhira, the mart where all the 
conimoditiesof Ae East were collected and were exposed for sale. 
And the remark which Gesenins' makes, that such a theory com- 

s S^?" ^:J'^^> ^"'i. AU^rthumJc, i. p. 282, Not. 1. 
Ophir, p. 802. 
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pels 08 to believe that theie ir w in vemote periods a commerdai 
oooneetion between the delta of the Indas and the Deocan and 
the ishaids east of India^ is completely disproved hy the disco- 
veries whicli modem plrilology has made^ showing as they do 
that the ancient civilisation of India justifies onr belief that 
mxk a connection was perfectly practicable, and that it' was 
actually established. Mann's Code of Laws, in fact, prescribes 
r^dations* concerning navigation; and many other proofs exist, 
such as the existence of Bar^ gaza, with its varied articles of 
merchandise, that there was a commnnication by sea between 
the Indians, the Malays, and the Chinese, and the people far 
west of the mouths of the Indus, of Aviiich Ileereu, Gcsenius, 
and others did not know, ia coiisecj^uence of their ignorance of 
facts pertaining to ancient India which tlie most recent ad- 
vances in philology have dispelled.^ 

The articles which were brought from Ophir, and to which 
allusion is made in the Scriptnresy were gold, sandal-wood, pre- 
cious stones, ivory, silver, apes, and peacocks — Indian products, 
taken as a whole. Sandal-wood is only found in southern 
India, and the peacock {pavo cristatus, Junonis avis, Ovid, A. 
A. i. G27) is indigenous to the same locality.^ We have no 
light thrown upon what wns given in exchange for tlio aiLicies 
which were brought from Ophir to the West ; the wants of the 
people of that country are therefore wholly unknown to us. 
Tiie writers of the books of Kings and the Chronicles went 
into DO particulars regarding the commercial relations of the 
Hebrews with Ophir ; they pass without a word of explanation 
over the commodities which were carried thither ; they are not 
at sll specific in mentioning its geographical position* Is the 
lesson for this to be ascribed to the Phoenician secrecy which 
prevailed at that time in all affairs of state! is it to be ascribed 
to ignorance^ or does it spring from the same reason which 
made Homer omit to tell ns where CJolchis was— the fact that 
it was known to every one without any specification ! What 
commodities was it possible for Palestine to send to India, then, 
as now, a hmd so fall of all kinds of riches as to spare easily 

* Voii Boblen, Das aUe Indien^ Pt. ii. pp. 124-141. 

* Ptudomu, CnUeetum dea Lois MariUmet^ following E. Bnmotdf ; and 
Dnlaarier, BttOtt, m.^ in Jmunu Anai. 4tli ser. 1846, T. riii. |p> 131'14&. 

* lUtter, .BhSbflufe, T. 815-823, 726» etc. 
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of its veiy over abundaDoe,— s land ao snffideiit in itself as 
hardly to need what the most f avonred countries could send to 
itt This is a mystery on which no light has been thrown^ and 
which we are able only to point ont^ by no means to solve. 
Perhaps we get a glimmer of the tralh by mnning back to 
that period in modem history when gold was found by the 
Spaniards in the New World to be a commodity so little valned 
by the natives, that any little trinkets which were novdties to 
them, easily procured no inconsiderable quantities of it. The 
people of Abhira or Ophir had long been a simple shepherd 
race ; and in the time when they lived in the gold-producing 
regions of northern India, before they emigrated to the coast, 
tlicy were in the undeveloped stage of Bralimanic Arian 
Indians. This would agree with all that Lassen insists 11111 ; 
and under such circumstances as these, the Phoenicians, skilled 
in the arts as they were, would easily effect an exchange of 
their stuffs of purple, tlieir cutlery, their glass wares, for the 
productions of the Ophir coast. In such transactions, however, 
the Hebrews could have little share, for the welfare of Israel 
did not depend on the arts and on commerce, but on agricul- 
ture ; and all that Solomon could offer to Hiram king of Tyre 
in retui^ for his assistance in constructing fleets and in erect- 
ing the temple, was what the earth yielded to the Hebrew 
industry, — wheat, barley, nine, figs, oil, and scanty supplies of 
balm and honey (see 1 Kings v. 11; 2 Chron. ii. 10, 15; 
Dzek. szvii. 17). But on the fertile shores of India^ affording 
ample supplies of rice, palm, and sesamum, there was little 
opportunity for such exchanges to be largely practicable. 

Cosmas Indicoplenstes tells^ us that in his time the Him- 
jaritic merchants who went to the Gold Coast of Africa to trade, 
under the protection and patronage of Azumitic kings, used to 
hang upon the thorn bushes bits of fresh beef| iron, and sal^ and 
without any knowledge of the language of the natives, to effect 
a barter on their own terma^ refusmg to allow the Africans totake 
from the bushes what they so much and so evidently coveted, 
till gold enough had been laid down before them to satisfy 
their greed; and in this way the rude population of Zanguebar 
gave, in exchange for what was of little value to the Asiatic mer- 

1 Cosmati Inaicoxjl. XpihiviKtis roToypuZi'a^, Frapn. foL 6 and 23 in 
M. Thflrenot, EdaU de div, voy, curieuxj i'uiu iG96, foL 
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cKfinto) a large return of the object most desired. Although 
not more than tUrty dajs were, spent upon the sickly African 
coast; yet these expeditions nsed to consnme no less than six 

months. But in India there could have been no such barter 
carried on : for, iu the first place, the people eat no animal 
luoJ, the cow being a sacred animal ; and, in the next place, 
the steel (roitz) which they manufactured was superior to any 
which they could import from the West. 

The account given in the book of Chronicles is very short 
and imperfect, because the writer had but one great object in 
•view — the portrayal of the building of the temple of Jehovah; 
but the supposition is evidently not an unfair one, that many 
costly articles to which a mere allusion is made in the Hebrew 
narrative, were brought from Oj liir: cinnamon, calamus,^ 
cassia (Ex. xxx. 23, 24"), spikenard (Solomon's Song i. 12 '^), 
bdolach or bdellium (Gen* ii» 12 ; Num. xi. 7), cotton, silk, 
indigo {pOoviov kclI vrjfia crqpiKov koX ^IuZikov fiiXavy in Arrian^ 
Perrpl. mar. Eryihr, p. 22"*), and the like. These all were 
brought from India, bnt thej are not made the subject of specific 
description, either because they had already become perfectly 
familiar to the Hebrews by reason of their importation through 
Phflenicisi or because they had been' supplied in such ample 
measoie by the expeditions of Solomon, as to become known at 
once. Cotton stuffs and indigo (indtctun ni^m) must have 
been known to the Israelites from a veiy ancient period ; for 
they have been found in the burial-places of Thebes, which 
date back to the eighteenth Egyptian dynasty, and which were 
used for purposes of sepulture from 1822 to 1476 B.O. Both 
of them must have been of Indian origin.' 

I now pass to the special consideration of the names of 
articles brought from Ophir, which are not of Hebrew bnt of 
Indian origin. 

1* One of these is the word which is found in the original 
text of the Chronicles, koph or kujpTi^ i,e. ape, shown by Schlegel, 

^ E. Didaiirier, made$^ le, /ovm. Aaiat. 1646, T. viji. p. 18$. 

> Hitter, Erdkumkt 1886, pp. 828, 824 ; and Gbr. Laiaeii, Jnd, AUer- 

Ihumsk. i. p. 282. 

' Chr. Lassen, i.a.l pp. 2R9, 290. 

* W. Vmcent, Commerce and Navigat. vol. ii. pp. 697, 748, 749. 

• E* Dolaiirier, Etudes^ etc. in Jounu Asiat. 1846, torn. riii. pw 182. 
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Gesenius, and Lasaen* to be the Sanicrit hapi (nsed in the 
Malabar language with the same significatioii, the lively). From 
this Indian word we have the Greek tcrfrre^, tct]j3o<if and teehro^* 

2. Ivory, in the Hebrew shen habhim, i^, tooth of the 
habbim, or elephant's tooth, is most probably to be traced back 
to an Iii lian origin. According to Benory, habbim is the 
Indian word ibha with the Hebrew article placed before it. 
On the other hand, the form in the old Egyptian, according to 
Pott, was ebu^ which appears to be cognate with ibha^ and may 
have been taken by the Israelites from Ejiypt into Palestine. 
It is therefore a matter of doubt whether the word came direct 
to the Hebrews and the Pbcenicians from India, or was grafted 
upon the language of the former during their sojourn on the 
Kile. Another Indian word for elephant is nage^ which again 
is found in Ethiopia, but which was never widely adopted in 
the West Many Indian words crept into the Hebrew in this 
way, just as the Egyptian ehu became (probably through the 
intermediate agenqr of the Etnucans) the ebur of theKomans. 
The Greeks, on the contrary, appear to have become acquainted 
with ivoiy thiongh their intercourse with the Carthaginians, 
and at a very early period too, for we find mention of orna- 
ments of ivory in the verses of Homer. Schlegel has shown' 
that Herodotus was the first who used the word iKi^tof to sig- 
nify the animal himself ; in Horner^ it always designates the 
iToiy which the tusk yields. 

It is extrsmely probable that tlie Sanscrit word for ivory, 
ihhadania {danta being tooth), conjoined with the Arabian 
artide (d4bhadaiiUa^^^ slightly changed, al^adankt^ 
the original form of the Greek €lephaz, and of ^e English 
tUphcaU* The only remarkable thing in this, remarks liaueD, 
is the use of the Arabfan article in connection with a work 
which passed into modem languages through the medinm of 
the FhoBoician tongue. But this difficulty is removed by 
recalling the fact that, according to Ezek. xxvii. 15, the 
Arabians of Dedan were the first who carried ivory to the 
market of Tyre. Another origin of the word elephanty as- 
signed by Pott — Aleph Hindi, i.e. the Indian ox — would not 

» Gescnius, OpMr, p. 202 ; Lassen, Ind. Alterthumd-. p. 638. 
« A. W. vou Schlegel, zur Gach, da EUphanten, iix InUiSck* BibUothek^ i. 
B. 2, Bonn 1820, p. 145. 
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materially affect our argument ; but Lassen refuses to accept 
this derivation, denying that ut the remote period of the 
Phoenician and Hebrew expeditions to Ophir, tiie Persian 
word Hindu, used for India, had come into vogue. 

3. Peacocks are given in the Hebrew text tukhi-im, in which 
Lassen thinks* that the Sanscrit v^urd ^ikhi (gikkim) with the 
Deccan pronunciation can be perceived. The Malabar word 
togei, cited by Gesenius in illustration, is notliing else than 
(^ikhim given in the Malabar pronunciation ; just as, instead of 
^(ikaj the true tertonia grandif^j called by the Arabians f^adj,^ the 
Indians of the Malabar coast say tayk or teJc, wlience comes the 
English teak ; and just as the samudrOy i.e. the zamorin of the 
Portuguese in Vofico de Gama*s time, becomes, according to 
Buchanan,' tomura, z being changed to < ; gikhim, for peacock, 
is found in the South Deccan langoages — the Tamul, Telinga, 
and Kam&ta. I have shown in several places in the Erdkunde 
vcn Indien, that this vain bird is indigenous to India, and that • 
it cannot be traced back to any othor primitive home. In 
Martaban four varieties of it are found ; in Asia as well as in 
China it is the heraldic birdy^ and its feathers are esteemed fit 
to adorn the palaces of empeion. In India, even to this day, 
the pinmage of the peacock is the (gambol of nobility, and the 
bixd itself is the most valned emblem of the Bajpoot heroes. It 
Is under the sacred gnazdianship of Komara, their god of war, 
just as it was Jnno*s favourite in the West' 

In Bondelkhand the plumage of this bird is the most 
gorgeous ; and in Bhnrtpoor Bishop Heber found the creature 
perfectly wild, yet predsely similar in the magnificence of its 
array to that which is natnralixed in Europe. It was held so 
sacred, that, accoxdmg to Heber, any one who should kill a 
peacock would be, sure to lose his life. In the forests of 
Guzerat, around Brodera, Dhnbay, and Sorat^ Forbes' found 
these birds, as well as apes, in great abundance ; in exactly the 

* Silvestre de Saoy, ChmtmaOit Antbt^ iiL p. 89S ; Boickfaaidt, TWiv. 

in Arab. p. 166. 

3 F. Buchanan, Journ. through Mysore^ ii. p. 846. 

♦ J. Crawford, Embassy to Ava^ 1827, iv. p. 22. 

' J. Todd, AmuiU of Rajastharu, iv. torn. i. p. 137, note. 

• Forbes, OrMitial Afina. ^ iii. p. 314, 
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situation, tliercforc, wlieiicc they would be taken, according to 
our view of the location of Ophir. The same purpose which 
they still serve in the East was, it would seem, in tlie mind of the 
servants of Solomon : their plumage was to decorate the person * 
and heighten the magnificence of this splendid Hebrew prince. 

The Greek name of the peacock, Taw?, like the Latin ^?avo, 
is probably derived naturally from the ciy of the bird, and is 
certainly not to be traced, as the learned Tychsen and Weston* 
have done, to the Persian coast of TaoKTj (Arrian, Indie, c. 39 ; 
Strabo, xv. 72b), where it is not indigenous. Nor is the peacock * 
a native of Africa, where Keil locates the Ophir of the ancients. 

The Greek grammariaii8| as bold as they were unskilled in 
nice philological attainments, carried their word too)? from the 
spreading of the tail (wvofjuum, Bk too)? diro rffq raaim r&v 
7rT€p<aVf Athenaei Deipn. ix. c. 56, and Animadv. v. pp. 195— 
197). Hesychius traces the lineage of the word to Crete ; 
^lenodotus SamioSy who describes the bird as the one hallowed 
of Juno in the temple of Samos, alleges that it was a native of 
that island; and was carried thence to other parts of the world 
(Athen. Deipn, adv. c 70)| in corroboration of which he cites 
the £gure of the peacock on the coins of Samos. .ZESlian^ on 
the other hand, asserts (Vonor. hkt. ammacL xiii* c 18) that 
the Indian kings had these birds in their gardens, and that 
Alexander the Greaty when in India, greatly a4miied thenii and 
ga^e orders that no one should kill them. The same antbor 
elsewhere asserts (lib. c. 21) that they were carried to 
Greece by barbarians (Xeyeroc it iK fiapfidpoyv ek "EXKrivas 
icofiL6)]PM). Hence arose the general conviction that Alexander 
himself introduced them into his own country, and that in ihis 
way Aristotle was able to study the bird with the care with 
which he did, and to describe it so minutely (Aristot. JSisL 
anim. i. 2, vi. 9; and De animal, incessu liber, c. x.). 

4. Samial-wood, alinug or al^m. This tree was con- 
founded by Luther, hi his translation of the Bible, with ebony ; 
but it is altogether different. We learn from the allusions 
made to it in the Scriptures, that it was used to make pillars 
and terraces for the temple of Jehovah, and for the royal 
palace, and musical instruments' for the smgers (1 Kings x. 

* S. Weston, Dissert, in Classical Joum. vol. xxiv. 1821, p. 20* 
^ Ewald, Gesch. des Voltes Israel^ voh iii. div. 1, p. 77. 
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11; 2 Chron. ix. 10). The word found m 2 Cliron. ii. 8, 
T^nther, as well the English translators, took to rofer to the 
same wood as that which was brought from Ophir. But in 
1 Kings X. 12 we read, " There came no snch almug trees, nor 
were seen unto this day." A very costly wood this, evidently, 
and one hard to characterize, but very rare, and apparently 
best answering to the sandal-wood of the East, which in all 
times has been one of the most precious of commodities* 

If, says Ijassen, the plural ending be taken from algumim^ 
there remains valgu^ the Sansrrit name of this wood, which, as 
pronounced in the Deocan, is valgunu Its diffusion is confined^ 
to the Malabar plateaa south of Goo, and the lower Deccan, 
where the constant demand for it to supply the inhabitants of 
southern Arabia^ China, Thibet, and Japan, makes it a promi- 
nent artide of merchandise. 

^ The objection which has been niged by Vincent* and 
Qnatrsmte* against this wood, that it is a mere perfmne, and 
that it could not have been nsed by Solomon as a material f roip 
which to constract mnsical instruments, is entirely destitate of 
f onndation, since it is even now employed in China for the 
same purposes* 

Keil cites the anthorily of the Babbi Eimchi, who lived 
three hundred years before the discovery of America, and who, 
in his comment on % Chron. ii. 8, says: '^Algomim idem est 
quod Almnggim, arbor rabri coloris, dicta Arabnm lingua Albso- 
cam, vulgo Braa^lia." This el-B»cam of the Arabians does not 
contravene the Sanscrit etymology of the sandal-wood valgu, 
since this is found in commerce of a white, yellow, and red 
colour, and the latter kind is spedally designated by Faber, 
Boeenmiiller, and others, as red sandal-wood. Some commen- 
tators have supposed that the almug trees which are spoken of 
in 2 Chron. ii. 8 as growing upon Lebanon, and sent thence 
by Huram to Solomon, indicate a kind of fig tree indigenous 
to those mountains. This view is contradicted by Keil,* who 

^ Rttter, Uonographit in BrdhmOt^ v. 726, 815-823. 

* W. Vincent, Commerce and Navigation^ etc. vol. ii. p. 2G8. 

> Et. Quatrera^ Mhu nor la ^OphiTf in de PlmtUut, U, 

T. XV. 2, p. sn?. 

* Keil m Jjorpat. Beit, ii. p. 283 ; compare jRosemntiller in BibL Arch. 
iv. 1, p. 2S5. 
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rightly takes the ii;round that the chronicler does not expressly 
assert that this ''almug" tree grew upon Lebanon, but that it 
was one of the kinds of wood which were derived by Solomon 
of Hiram ; yet it is extremely difficult to see how the Hebrew 
king should ask for cedars and fig trees (2 Chron. ii. 3), which 
were indigenous to Lebanon, and also for the almug, which 
did not grow there^ and yet that all these yarieties sl^uld be 
hem down upon the mountains of Phoenicia and sent in ships 
to Joppa (2 Chron. ii. 16). Kooenmiiller calls attention to the 
fact^ that in the parallel passage 1 Elings y. 8 only cedars and 
fir trees are mentioned as those which Solomon desired of 
Hiram. He snspects^ tfaeref ore, that the word almng trees was 
iiiserted by the dizomckr or the copyist on conjectm^ just as 
the words ^'to Taxshish/* which have already been considered 
in these pages. The remark of Kefl| that there is no ground 
for beUeving that this article came from India, becanse the 
signification of the Hebrew word is not entirely clear, seems 
to have no weight, or rather to be exactly wron^ when we take 
mto account tfie recent etymology which Lassen claims for it, 
and the dear manner in which he traces it to the wdugum 
wood of the southern Deccan. 

The general charge^ made by those who wish to sustain the 
theory that Ophir and Tarshish were separate localities — that 
the words which indicate commodities not found in many parts 
of the ancient world have been brought too proaiiiiently forward, 
made too much of — has a certain degree of truth in it, if we 
admit that these words are what tliev are alleged to be, mere 
aira'^ \ey6fieva, that they have no well-determined meaning, 
and tlieir other forms of the same word do not occur in cognate 
dialects. But it is not true that those words are mere dira^ 
Xeyofieva, since thoy occur in two books at least, and in some 
cases in several ; and it would lead to vciy great confusion to 
follow that theory out, and refuse to lay stress on or draw argu- 
ments from words which occur but once or twice in the Scrip- 
tures. But it will not be denied, that on the subject which is 
now under discussion we have light thrown not only from the 
etymology of words^ but from ethnographical, historical, and 
physical illustrations, all combining to make the inference in 
favour of an Indian Ophir very strong. It is very true that we 
> KeilmDMjKtf. Jdhrb. iL pp. 284^ 378, ImM 
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attain to no certainty here, as indeed we do not in so many 
other things. But human knowledge is at best but a thing of 
shreds and patches, and elsewhere we have to be content with 
the highest probabilities. That the view of those who oppose 
the position taken in these pages regarding the locality of 
Ophir is open to grave donbts and to serious objections, hardly 
any one wonld be bold enough to deny. All that can be done 
in tiiis matter, is to weigh all the probabilities with the utmost 
care, to trace out all the unquestioned facts which relate to the 
subject, and to decide with entire impartiality, according to the 
preponderating weight of evidence. Onlj in this waj can the 
truth be reached at all : onlj in ihia way can we, where the 
absolute truth is perhaps onattainabley show the homage which 
we would gladly render to die spirit of truth. 

There are some other objects which were brought to Palee- 
tine from Ophir, of which I have yet to speak, but about which 
it is difficult to attain the utmost correctness, so much have they 
been subjected to conjecture, instead of being dealt with simply 
and straightforwardly. 

5* Grold wasunqnestionablyone of the chief objects in quest 
of which expeditions were sent to Ophir ; and yet India has 
been, up to the most modem tunes, as little known as Arabia 
as a gold-producing country. Africa is the only land which 
has, from the remotest antiquity up to the present day, been 
spoken of universally as par excellence the native soil of gold. 
As this has been from the earliest times to the present clay the 
weightiest reason with some commentators for supposing that 
the Ophir of Solomon's expeditions lay on the eastern coast of 
that continent, Quatrcmcrc, \\ lio has been the most prominent 
advocate of this view, remarks^ that India, wliich lias from the 
earliest antiquity produced vast amounts of the most costly 
articles, has always been a receiver, never an exporter, of gold ; 
tliat thither, since the discovei v of America, even the mineral 
treasures of the New World have flowed, hut novor returned. 
Th ere may be, indeed have been, occasional acts of violence, 
which have brought tliem thence ; but we never hear of a 
systematic removal of gold from India. 

Still, even this objection, plausible as it is, does not sweep 

^ E. Quatremere, Memoire swr ie Payt cPOpkirt in Mdm. de CInstUutt Lc* 
i aris 1845, T. iv. P. iL p. 361 
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away the claims of India to be the gold-exporting Ophir of the 
Bible, any more than it would those of Arabia : for Tarshish or 
Spain has no longer its silver-laden fleets, as it had in the time 
of the ancient Phoenicians and Phocians, when Argathonius 
was its ruler ; and however weighty the reasons for regarding 
Arabia, in view of its ancient gold-producing character, as 
Ophir, yet more weiglity are tiiose which led to the oondnsion 
that India was the locality in question. 

Bochart and Michaelis^ have both criticised the passages in 
ancient writers which allude in general terms to the gold of 
Arabia (Diod. Sicul. ii. c. 50) : in them the assertion is made, 
that it was found piue in the sandi in masses, some of which 
were as large as a chestnnty and partaenlarly oommon in the 
neighbourhood of Debac (Died. Sicnl. iii. c 45). We need call 
attention not only to the size of those onsets, whidi was troly 
remarkable if l^ej were found pure (^hrvpoir: m Agaihar- 
chides, de Bxtbro Mdri, ed. Huds. p. 60), but also to the circum^ 
stance that their primitive purity would excite the cupidity of 
the Greeks much more strongly than the same amount of gold 
which had gone through the smelting process, since certain 
magical qualities were attributed to gold which came from the 
earth unalloyed. Yet the natives of the regions where it was 
found are asserted to have set no value upon it, and to have 
exchanged it for half its weight of iron. The scanty allusions 
of the ancient writers are the only tokens whicli \ye have of the 
> discovery of gold in Arabia ; and these are manifestly very 
slight, there being but a single distinct allusion to the existence 
of gold in the sand of the river-beds of that country, and no 
traces that a trafiSc in it was maintained by the numerous tribes 
which then existed there, and of whom we know so little. For 
althouirh Diodorus alieccs that the Alilsean and Gasandian 
women strung nuggets of gold, and wore them as necklaces 
and as bracelets, yet this is characteristic of races far more 
barb.Li oug, and is never coTisidored a proof that the gold so used 
is indigenous to the country, but that it was gained, or may 
have been gained, by the exchange of such articles as are 
native to the place. And though Agatharchides, Diodorus, 
and others, speak in glowing terms of the great wealth and 
luxury of the Himjaritic princes, yet it all might have come 

* Michaelia, Spkeleg, it. p. 186. 
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from the industry of the people, and their commerce with on^ 
side nations, who had gold and other commoditicB to exchange 
for the productions of southem Arabia. No account has come 
down to us of the ezistenoe of establishments for melting and 
refining gpld^ and no traces are now to be seen of excavations 
made wi^ a viiew to its quarrying* Qold-washings, which never 
yield but small amounts at onoe^ do not proye, because still 
continned thersi that great quantities of metal were once f onnd : 
thej are in their natnre inexhaustible ; and among a poor and 
indolent people they will continue from age to age, just as they 
hare done for thousands of years in Africa, and as they have 
done in the upper bed of the Indus once the time of Herodotus. 

The queen of Sheba seems to have procured the gold which 
she brought as a gift to Solomon, not horn Yemen, but rather 
htm the opponte Ahiean coasts: for all modem efforts to 
discover gold ores in Arabia have been put fordi in- vain. 
Kiebuhr declares positively, that no gold at all is to be found 
in the country, iic ither in its rivers nor in mines, except it has 
been brought in from forcifm lands. And no later observer 
has been able to detect a trace of it : nor are tliere to be seen 
any of the diggings which, in many other countries^ were made 
in ancient times by people eager in their blind quest for the 
much coveted metal, and which remain as the testimonial of 
former greed. When Sectzcn declares his convictions strongly 
that Oman was the ancient goal of Solomon's expeditions, he 
rests mainly on the hypothesis, that because some ores (copper 
and lead, according to Niebuhr) were found at Ofra, i.e. his 
conjectured Ophir, a more precious metal still must exist 
near by ; but he does not profess to have ever seen it. Yet 
he honestly confesses, that in his opinion the larger part of 
the gold possessed by the Sabseans came from the coast of 
Zanguebar. 

In India — which Heeren, A. W. von Schlegcl, and others/ 
luiA-e asserted is completely destitute of gold, in whose southem 
portion, the Deccan, it is not wholly wanting — the real gold- 
producing region, both of ancient as well as of modem times, 
must be sought in the north, the mountainous portion, only 
known to Europeans within the last few centuries, and whence 

^ Keil, in DoijniI. Btili^ ii 27$ ; and Heeren, Idem^ etc u S, 

p. 349 et seq^, 
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come the light-sldnncd Brahmins,^ and the Abhira of the time 
prior to the reign of Solomon. Among the rivers of the Hima- 
layas the supply of gold is abundant. What Herodotus heard 
regarding the large amounts of this metal found in that so 
remote India (ill. 91, 102), has been fullj confirmed^ by the 
investigations of modern times. Eren the circumstance that a 
kind of ant extracted the gold,* is now granted bj the best 
Indian anthorities ; and the anthentidty of Herodotus has thus 
received a fresh confirmation. 

Even the Deccan is able to exhibit its gold-prodadng 
regions^ whose gifts are not inconsiderable : they alone would 
be sufficient to disprove the assertion that In<Ua has no gold. I 
^ have already spoken so fully on this subject, however, in the 
Erdkunde vcn Indieny that I need enter on no full recapitulation 
of the subject here. I content myself with a mere allusion to 
the leading features of the discussion. 

In the soutliern Deccan, tlie celebrated diamond mines in 
the bed of the KihUm aic well known ; but on both sides of this 
stream, the northern and the southern, the channels of the 
Palaur and of the Godavery are rich in gold, which is carried 
down in the form of a fine sand, and is extracted from tlio 
mud of the bottom by repeated washings. The metal is found 
throiinrhout a region extending from the Godavery, in Gol- 
conda, beyond Nagpoor, in Berar, and as far north as the river 
Mahanada, the trap formations of whose basin yield it in no 
inconsiderable quantities. The high civilisation enjoyed by 
this region, and the extent of its commerce by sea, induce the 
beUef tliat gold was once an article of no inconsiderable import- 
ance to the trafiic of the whole coast. I omit specific allusion 
to slighter quantities of this valuable metals the gold sand of 
the Kilgherry, that in Wynaad at the upper Beyhur, that 
at the Kiiawbar to the east of Calicut, the more abundant 
deposits in northern Assam, and in the Ganges basin along the 
border of Nepaul and elsewhere^ because these localities were 
too far distant from the western coast to have much influence on 
that Ophir traffic with which we are at present more directly 
concerned. 

* Chr. Lassen, Ind. AUcrthimsl'. i. p. 238. 
■ C. Ritter, Erdkunde, iii. 664-6G0. 

* Chr. Laiwn, ImHtcht ArchUologkt p. 40, No«. 1. 
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The peninsula (Juzcrat. in the neiglibonrliood of Abhira, 
and of the gi'eat emporium of Barygaza, wiis not wholly desti- 
tute of gold ; and even now, in the two rivers which flow into 
the Gulf of Cutch, particularly in the Aji^ gold grains are 
washed out from the mud. 

The region, however, which supplied Ahhira, the Indian 
Ophir coast, with its richest stores of this metal, which Solomon 
must have desired in no inconsiderable quantities, since it was 
to be devoted to the building of the temple, was that watered by 
the upper Indus and the Sfatadru or Sutlej, together with all 
their tributaries along the northern boandary of Hindostan, fed 
as they were by the waters of Greater and Lesser Thibet, and 
especially the latter, the Leh or Ladak, and the Baltistan of 
our day. This is the district referred to by Herodotus as that 
which in his time sent gold to the west ; this was the locality 
where the Dardi or Daradaa of Megosthenes, Arrian, Strabo, 
and Pliny lived : the region on the borders of Lesser Thibet, 
where Dirirasj Dawaid, and the people called Dards or Dords, 
have been discovered by British travellerfl^ and not excluding 
die district discovered by Yigne in Iskardo^ on the river Baspa.^ 
It is the Uttera Knni of the ancient Sanscrit geography^ inter- 
preted the ^'servant of Kurera,** — ^Kurera being the name of 
the god who, in the primitive Indian myihology, was believed 
to preside over wealth, and to be the patron and protector of 
merchants. The gold of this rich region is quarried out some- 
times by myreks, a kind of marmot, which, like the rhabarbar 
and ihe yak, is indigenous to lliat high plateau ; and Moorcroft 
saw these little creatures burrowing in Uie ground, and tracked 
their holes, bat he found bits of gold of no inconsiderable siae 
which they had quarried out, so to speak. The same observer 
tells us that the soil whoe die precious metal is found in India 
is precisely similar, even in the very redness of the colour, to 
that which yields the greatest amount in Africa. On the 
Sutlej, north of Daba and around Shipke, Moorcroft found 
men at work diijmnfx for cold ; and such was their success, that 
although they hired the right of searcii, ieubiiig land for this 
particular purpose, the Jahour of three months paid all their 
expenses, and gave them enough to support them the rest of 

* G. T. Vigne, 'J?ravds ta Kaslimirf Ladak, Ucardo, etc.. Loud. 1812, 
ToL ii p. 287. 
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the jear witlumt labooriDg. We learn fxom the aame aathoriij 
that all the streama in Ladak which flow fim the oonntry 
north of Korakomm bring down washings of gold, and that it 
has been found in the rivers Sinketjou, Siii^-te, and Shajuk. 
Around Gertope, too, on the upper Indus, Gerard discovered 
that all tlie minor rivers were rich in gold sand ; and wliere the 
particles were very small, an amalgam with quicksilver was 
made by the natives, who appear to have understood the pro- 
cess from a very remote period. Even farther eastward the 
yield of gold must be not inconsiderable: for when Wt 11) had 
traversed the Tjeburir pass, and had reached the boundarv be- 
tween China and Thibet, beyond which he was not permitted 
to go, he encountered several Chinese merchants or pedlars, 
whose route of traffic lay between Hlassa, Ladak, and Cash- 
mere, and whose chief articles of merchandise were gold dust, 
salty borax, pearls, and Cashmere wooL Moorcroft adds his 
testimony that in Shipke a brisk trade was carried on with the 
gold grains which were found there ; and Gerard informs us 
f urther, that in western Thibet gold dnst is a prominent article 
of merchandise^ and that the dealing in it gives occupation to a 
large number of merchants. 

It was the ba&n of the upper Lidnsy then, which in the 
time of Herodotus^ as now, waa so remaikable for the supplies 
of this mnch desired metaL Bnt that the tribntaries of the 
middle Indns also brought down from the moantuns no incon* 
siderable amonnts of gold, we learn from the acooonts of the 
waafaings for it in the Emperor Akber*8 time,^ which fell in 
the middle ages: the method employed has been fully described 
by Abulfazil. Tolerably large-sized graiiis of gold were found, 
and even the Pugmutty yielded some. From the Chinese 
annals of the fifth and sixth centuries, we learn that Kachiri- 
ralo, Le. Cashmere, and the Punjab furnished pure unsmelted 
gold; and Wilson"^ has very recently discovered, that even in 
the Mahdbkdrata (i. p. 375, v. 1860) this metal is spoken of as 
a gift to king Judhisht-hira, one of the Panduides : it is said 
tliere to be brought from the north country/' and it is called 

^ Ayeen AJkSbery, or ihe IntHtutaa ofOe fjnjwror Aiaber^ tnos. from the 

Persian by F. Gladwin, London 1800, vol. ii. p. 136. 

* H. H. Wilson, Ariana Antiqtia^ a Descriptive Aecanmf aif AiUiq. and 
Coim o/AfyhatrntaUt Loud. 1841, iv. p., 135, Note 2. 
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by the singakr name ant-gold, which we now know refen to 
the manner in which it is extracted f zom the earth and hronght 
to the surface hj these little insects. . 

There can in ^iew of all this no long^ remain a doubt, that 
the Abhira, who had in the most remote period been a tribe of 
shepherds on the upper Indus, and had thence worked thor 
way down to the lower basin of the same river, and had founded 
a settlement on the seap^oast, were in the possession, at the time 
of Solomon, of no inconsiderable quantities of gold, which they 
gladly exchanged in return for the commodities which other 
nations, not varying widely from them in extent of civilisation, 
as was the case with the Plioenicians and Hebrews, brouglit them. 

If now all these data be taken in conjunct! ui with the pas- 
sage in Gen. ii. 11, 12, " The name of the first [river] is Pison : 
that is it which compasseth the whole land of Havilah, where 
there is gold ; and the gold of that land is good : there is 
bdellium and the onyx stone,'' it would seem as if the recrion 
which has been brought so fully under our notice in this dis- 
cussion fully corresponds therewith. If the Gihon be the Oxus, 
and the Pison be the Indus, as the old expositors believed, the 
latter, accordiiin- to the ancient Hebrew account of the first 
home of man, surrounds the country of Hn.\ Ilah or Chavilah. 
This, says Lassen,^ is all the more manifest from so brief and 
compact a description, because of the preciousness of the 
articles described as indigenous to the spot. The word bdel- 
lium found in the passage just cited has received many inter- 
pretations : Lassen, however, inclines to the opinion that it 
signifies musk. In precious stones India is the richest land in • 
all the world ; and we have already seen that gold was abun- 
dant in the basin of the Indus and all its tributaries. To this 
add one more reason for accepting the hypothesis just brought 
forward, that, according to Lassen, the word Chayilah can be 
traced back to an Indian origin — Kampila, the name of the 
district where the ants dig out the gold. This is not accordant, 
however, with the etymology of the word Pison, which is of 
Semitic origin, and signifies extending one's self, overflowing. 

There is no lack of silver in India, for all the lead mines 
are uncommonly rich in it — those of Mdeypar, for example. 

* Ohr. Lanen, IndMt AnSMof^ p. 629; oompue BvmU, Q«a^ 
de» Voltet Itradt iii p. 77. 
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And jast as little deficiency is there in precious stones,^ as the 
rabies of Ceylon and Golconda^ the diamonds of the Deccan, 
and the onyxes and cornelians of the Nerbudda bear witness. 
But silver was naturally a metal less prized in Palestine during 
the reign of Solomon, «nce supplies of It could be easily 
brought from the mines of Tartessus in Spain (1 Kings z. 27). 

Thus it appears that all the articles which were brought 
home from Ophir were indigenous to India, while neither silver 
nor precious stones were found in Arabia ; for the onyxes, 
jaspers, and cornelians which are found there are not worthy 
to bear the name " precious stones,** when compared with those 
which are brouglit from the Gulf of Cambay and the shores of 
the Nerbudda. Of emeralds, which are found in great perfec- 
tion on the opposite African coast, Niebuhr did not detect a 
trace in Arabia. No later observer has reported the existence 
of gems in the latter country ; and, indeed, Niebuhr tells us 
that the Arabic language, which is so rich in all other kinds of 
Avords, has none to designate the various kinds of jewels, and 
expresses them all by the single word jakuty conjoined with the 
name of the colour chj^racteristic of the gem under discussion. 
How utterly different from this was the influence of the 
precious stones of India upon the western world of primeval 
times ! That the ancient Babylonians received jewels from the 
north of India at a very remote period, was long ago admitted : 
it was claimed that they passed by land, not by sea, but no 
proof of this was given ' Why may it not have been by way 
of the Persian Gulf I 



DISCUBSION V. 

REASONS ASSIGNED BY VINCENT, K£iL, QUATEEMERE, AND OTHERS, FOR BOOTT- 
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With all the weight of the evidence that the Ophir of Solo- 
mon is to be sought in India, witnessed as it is by history, by 
philology, by the physical character of the country and the 

» Clir. Lassen, Indische ArchUol. i. pp. 239-243. 
• C. Ritter, VorhaUe europUischer Vulkeryesch. vor Herodoha nM den 
Kaukanu, und an 4en Qestaden Berlin 1620, pp. 
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natore of its prodactions^ it is not to be denied that doubts have 
been raised against this position, as they have been, and can 
always be, against anything which has to be traced back to a 

very remote period, and to be followed with tlie utmost deli- 
cacy, care, and skill. For the highest wisdom of man is and 
will remain a mere thing of shreds and patches (1 Cor. i. 19), 
aikl in our times this is not confessed by all; and it is no less 
imperfect in the domain which we tread in tlie course of tliis 
investigation. Bochart, not content with a single Ophir, in • 
order to remove all doubts, selected two — the one in Taprobane, 
the other in Arabia. Gesenins, Letronne,* and others, cite the 
custom of many of the ancients of indicating not only Ilindostan, 
but also the west coast of the Indian Ocean, Yemen, and east 
Africa, by the term India ; in one word, to apply it to all those 
commercial centres like the Dioscorides islrmd (Sokotora), Cape 
Aromatum (Guardifui), and Cape Aromatum (Macetoe Pro- 
mont.), which could play the part of India, and where Arabians 
and Phoenicians could procure Indian goods without being 
compelled to go thi^er for theni| — an argument the more pro- 
bable, since we have no direct proof that the Phoenicians ever 
went themselves so far eastward as India. Vincent,* together 
with Gosselin and Volney, laid much stress on the fact that the 
account of the voyage to Ophir was given in the same chapter 
of the Bible, and in immediate connection with the narrative 
of the visit of tlic qnccn of Sheba to Solomon; and they argued 
thence that the Ophir which then came into sight would natu- 
rally be connected with that South Arabian district over which 
the Sabsean monarch ruled. And that Sheba (Seba or Saba) I 
was undoubtedly the ancient Sabse% is distinctly afHrmed in 
JElsek. zxvii. 22, where, in the prophecy of the downfall of Tyre, 
after mention of Other Arabian provinces, the words occur/ ^ The 
merchants of Sheba and Baamah, they were thy merdhants; 
they occupied in thy fairs with chief of aU spices, and with all 
precious stones, and gold." In ver. 15 of the same chapter we 
also read, ^ The men of Dedan were thy merchants ; many isles i 
distant coasts] were the merchandise of thine hand : they I 
brought thee for a present horns of ivory and ebony." By this 

* Letronne, Sur une Miwotif e/c, in Mem, de rinsUlut lloy, de France, 
Acad, des Inscr. et BelL Letir. Fttis 1888, T. z. pp. 232-m. 
s W. Yinceut^ TAc Cmmn^ and Nawg, Ic voL u. p. 207. 
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we see that some of the Arabian tribes (althoii|^ some centaries 

subsequent, it must be confessed, to the primitive expeditions to 
Ophir) were in tlie possession of a part at least of the valuable 
commodities whicli Solomon hud imported, and that they ex- 
ported them to TjTC ; and yet these Arabians transacted their 
commerce solely by means of caravans : tliey were no sailors, 
and only the SabjEans among them understood the art of navi- 
gation.^ The testimony of Aristeas {AfistcBCB historice per 
TjXX., etc, Oxon. 1692, p, 40), which Vincent^ cites on 
account of its mention of the introduction of perfume?, jewels, 
and gold into Judaea by the hands of Arabians, and to show 
that the Debas on Strabo's " gold du&i river" (xvi. 777) were 
those travelling Arabian m^chants, is inadmissible. (Vincent 
derives the name Debse from dehf ue. gold ; dahab is, however^ 
according to Niebnhry the Arabic for that metal. Fresnel, on 
the contraryi traces the word ^pelt DcdebiB by Agatharchides 
to Dhib^ ue. wolf.) Vincent finds a difficulty in this : there is 
no mentbn in the acconnt of the expeditions to Ophir of spices 
being among the artides bronght bade, and in this he finds an 
argument against India as the site of Ophir ; bnt, on the other 
handy-in the description of the presents brought to Solomon by 
the queen of Sheba, great stress is laid upon the spices which 
she carried to Jenuudem. In 2 Chron* ix. 9 we read : ^ And 
she gave the king an hundred and twenty talents of gold, and 
of spices gre^t abundance and precious stones : neither was 
there any such spice as the queen of Sheba gave king Solo- 
mon." Yet this falls in with tlic reason which has already 
been given in these pages, why no cinnamon, and none of the 
other spices which had been previously well known among the 
Hebrews, wore specially mentioned in the brief allusions to the 
Ophir expeditions. 

The objection of Heeren,^ that although India was so rich 
in gold, yet it could not have been alluded to by the name 
Ophir, because none of the ancients mention the exportation 
of gold thence, and that if tlie Phoenicians at the time of 
Solomon received so much of this metal from India, they 
would not at a later period have relinquished so profitable a 

» KeU in DorpaL Beitr. ii. p. 281. 

« W. Vincent, i.c. ii. p. 269. 

* HeersD, Ideen, i. 2, pp^ 96, lOi. 
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department of traffic^ and at the time of their greatly extended 
commerce on the Persian Gulf they would not have neglected 
India, is easily refuted, if it be remembered^ that before the 
tinie of Solomon^ Hiram the king of Tyre was in the possea- 
a<m of large sums of gold /(I Kings is. 14), whose existence 
cannot be explained, excepting on the supposition that they 
had been brought from the Indian coast. That the . Phoeni- 
cians could not procure supplies of gold thence^ is explained in 
part by the sodden terminatioii of the splendour of ^omon*a 
leign, and by the existence of a large number of causes which 
conspired to drive them more and more from the East to the 
West. The growing enterprise and prosperity of the Chal* 
deaAs and the Babylonians, and still later of the Nabathsaansy 
gradnaUy extinguished the Phmnician power on the Persian 
Gulf, and compelled it to seek new fields in Cyprus, Barca, 
Carthage, and Bsstica. Heerea asksy^ with great pertinency^ 
why^ if the I^oenlcians stood in sudk dose connection with 
India by way of the Persian Gulf, they were willing^ daring 
the reign of Solomon, and under his auspices, to make the - 
voyage to India on the stormy and dangerous Red Sea. But I 
answer, the PhoBnicians vvcic a far-sighted mca of merchants; 
and they c>:i\v, in view of tlie great development of Babylonish 
power, the a<l\ untages of a duuhle route to India, just as the 
Italians did hi tlie middle ages, and just as tlic British seek a 
threefold connection with India to-day, — one by way of the 
Cape, another still by way of the Red Sea, and still anothery 
ail overland route, by way of the Euphrates valley. 

It is possible that at the time of Hiram himself a crisis had 
come in the affairs of Tyrian commerce, and that that king 
was compelled from motives of policy to ionii an alliance with 
his traditional foes, and with the assistance of David and Solo- 
mon to open the Red Sea to his ships, whence the Iduma^ans 
had before effectually repelled them. The period which 
favoured such an enterprise did not hist very long after the 
death of Solomon ; for the possession of Idumaea by the kings 
of Judah was temporary, and ceased directly after the reign 
of Jehosbaphat, the country once more r^atning its inde- 
pendence (2 Kings "riiL Eighty years later, under 
Azariahy Edom was again recovered to Judah^ and the port 

^ Heerea, Idtem^ ii. I, p. 458. 
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of Elath rebuilt (2 Kings xiv. 22) ; but again, seventy years 
thereafter, Eczin the monarcn of Syria, hving in Damascus, 
80 thoroughly destroyed it, that the power of the Hebrew 
nation utterly disappeared from the Ked Sea, and the trade 
with Ophir was cat entirely off not only from Israelite, but 
also from Plicenician participation (2 Kings xvi. 6). It ap- 
pears probable that at that time the Abhira had reiinqnished 
their simple shepherd life, had advanced to a higher stage of 
civilisation^ and given up llie possession of their native gold- 
producing district, and that the emigration was also in progress 
of the Brahmanic Indo-Arians from their primitive home on 
the seaboard to the basin of the Ganges, Yet all definite data 
relating to this are wanting. But sufficient investigations have 
been made to elicit the fact, that three hundred years before the 
time of Alexander the Great, and therefore shortly after the 
termination of the traffic with Ophir by way of Ezion-geber, 
the rivalry between the Phoenicians and the nations on the 
Euphrates and Tigris, the Chaldeans and Babylonians, had 
caused the expulsion of the former from tlie Persian Gulf. 
The time predicted in Isa. xliii. 14, "For your sake I have sent 
to Baljylon, and have brought down all tlieir nobles, and the 
Chaldeans, whose cry is in their ships," had not then come ; 
and the great kinf^ Nebuchadnezzar, then in the % i ry ] ride 
of his power, was constructing the magnificent Euphrates canal 
Nabor-Malcha, building the fine seaport Teredon at the month 
of the river, had completed the destruction of Old Tyre after 
a siege of thirteen years' duration, and was then threatoning to 
overrun Idumsea. This seems entirely to remove the objec- 
tion alluded to above, and which was reiterated by Tuch.^ 

It is in the highest degree probable, that during the 
flourishing reign of Solomon, and as a result of the alliance 
w ith Hiram, the foundations of Thammor or Tadmor (in the 
Greek, Palmyra) were laid,* and that that city was intended to 
be a station in the great commercial highway from Jerusalem 
to Thapsacus on ^e Euphrates^ the great emporium of the 
trade of Phoenhna, Palestine^ and Eg} pt ; thence the river 
communication with the sea was dwect. The road from Jeru- 

* Tach, Recension in Ilalli^ch. AUgemein Literat. Zeitmg 1835, Nr. 80, 
p. 16. 

* H. Ewald, <?eKft, VaKkuItradt vol. lii. Ft 1, p. 74. 
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salem to Thapsacns was 60111817 ^^^^ oontrol of Solomon, 
and could easily be made adyantageoas to the Tjrrians : it is 
therefore very nataral to bdiieve that, as a result of the discon- 
tintiaiice of tiie alliance between the Hebrews and the Phoeni- 
cians, and the rise of the intestine strife between Judah and 
Israel, the jealousy of the powerful Nebuchadnezzar proiin)ted 
him to imdcrtcike that destriKlive expedition against Tyre, 
which resulted in its downf;ill. The founding of Tadmor, a 
place called into note by bulomon, and the opening of the 
great commercial highway connecting Palestine, Egypt, and 
Phoenicia with the basin of the upper Euplirates, seem to be 
intimately connected with the expeditions to Ophir, and in 
part to be a result of them. Yet the glory of Tadmor lasted 
not over a ceDtury, not later than till the last voyage to the 
land of gold. 

A. W. von Schlegel has urged, as an objection against 
India as the ancient Ophir, that apes and peacocks are not 
merely Indian productions, but that they are also met in 
Arabia and Africa* It has been alleged, too, that the iuhhi-im 
of the Hebrews were not peacocks, but entirely different birds* 
Keil thinks them the Aves NunwUew or Gallinrr^ Afrcs, an 
African prodnct, usually called toeeo* Huetius^ Beland, ^and 
Quatremte nnderatand by the word tuMt-^ parrots^ those 
liaving a very gorgeous plumage, and more of a merchan- 
disable article than peacocks, because (as is alleged) they do 
not readily propagate when removed from their native pro- 
vince* The objection urged by Schlegel is unfounded, for there 
la no other place in the world excepting India where the pea- 
cock is indigenous. Quatvemto argues as follows: It could 
not have been peacocks which Solomon imported, else they 
would have perpetuated theur kind, as they do even now in still 
more northerly latitudes ; but we find no mention of this bird 
in the Song of Solomon. But in tiib kind of negation there 
is no proof : we are not told that peacocks were always brought 
back from Ophir, nor that they were imported in any consider- 
able number. It was enough that this magnificent bird should 
be brought to tiie sumptuous court ol tiie Hebrew king as a 
novelty and a very rare adornment, not as common and molti- 

^ £t. Quairem^re, Meinoire sur le Pays (TOjthir, in. Mem. de rinstitut^ 
Psris 1845, T. XV. Fart ii. pp. 882, 876. 
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plied possession. Nor did it at all enter into the plan of the 
writer of the sacred narrative to inform his readers whether 
the breeding of the bird was continued In Jernsalem. It is a 
question, howeTer, that is not jet answered^ whether the intro- 
duction of the peacock into Sainos, to become the well-known 
^avo Junonis of the Samians, did not occur through the agency 
of the ancient connection of the Phoenicians and the Israelites 
with Ophir during the reigns of Hiram and Solomon. Qpatro- 
m^re cites Masndi and another Persian anihor, to the effect 
that during the reign of Snltan Mahmody aj>* 1000) the pea^ 
cock was carried from India to Herat in Persia, and sacoeeded 
in propagating its kind ; bat granting this, we have not in this 
the (east explanation for finding traces of this bird farther west, 
running back to a far more remote period, nor the least reason 
for denying that the bird was first naturalized in Hither Asia by 
Solomon, and was tliLii for the first time lemoved from Ophir. 

Even earlier accounts than those collected by Quatremere 
from Masucli — ^those which the industry of the learned Bochart* 
has brought together, and which speak of the "emiirration west- 
ward of an Indian bird called the peacock, found in ISfedia " — 
can in no way affect our conclusion. Bochart made this collec- 
tion of passages from the Acham. de legatis Fersicis, merely to 
show that this bird was not a native of Samos. And that it was 
not at all indigenous to Media, is fuljy proved from the words 
of Sultan Babur, dropped in the course of his instructive com- 
ments^ on matters of natural history: ^'The peacock lives in 
its native wildness and beauty in India, as far as Seirad and 
Bajour, to the southern base of the Hundakhu mountain^ 
where the river CabuL enters the Indus ; but at a higher ele- 
vation and at a more northern latitude it is not found, and 
therefore is not met in Kunawar and Lemghanat." It could not 
be indigenous, therefore, cm the lofty plateau of Gabul» nor in 
the cold mount&in4and of Media, and it must have been imported 
to Herat in Khorassan, as Masudi states. There is, besides, a 
third way in which the peacock oould be brought to Europe and 
diffused there, — namely, by the agency of Aleacander the Great. 

Quatrem&re's objectiona faU utterly to the ground, and his 
efforts are entirety unavailing to remove the ancient Opbir 

* Bochart, Uierozokon^ lib. li. c. 16. 

< Babor, HMri, ed. W* Enddae, Lcadon 1826, p. 81& ' 
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from India to Africa, where no peacocks are found. The word 
parrot, vvliich he proposes to substitute for peacock, has no 
alliance to the iukla-iin of Scripture, whose Indian etyniolory 
has been fully pointed out bj Lassen, as has been shown 
already in these pages. 

Just fis little weight is there in Quatromere's^ objection that 
sandal-wood was used as a perfume, and that, as Solomon used 
it for the construction of articles of ornament and convenience, 
the algum could not have been sandal- wood. But I have 
showed on a previous page, that the same wood is in common 
use even now among the Japanese and the Chinese. For even 
could he substantiate his assertion that Africa, where he locates 
Ophiri is rich in rare and costly woods, — the almu^ one of 
them, as he thinks, rich in hcekam for colouring, in cana and 
tadj for fine inlaid work, in madigcueon palisander for the nicer 
kinds of cabinet work, and in others, — yet his case wotdd be 
far from being made oat. 

It is just 80^ as it seems to me, with Qiiatremke*s other 
objecdons to the productions of India* Fredons stones, eo- 
c(nding to him, are f onnd in Africa as abnndantly as in other 
parts of the world; and he cites, in confirmation of it, a state- 
ment made by Cosmos^ that emeralds, soch as those in modem 
times fotmd by CSailland in the mines of Zabonrsh, 'were 
anciently exported from Africa to India. But this one little 
circumstance, so far from dispronng the great want of jewels 
thron^oat the African continent, only brings it oat in still 
stronger light. 

That there were apes of the most varied species in Africa 
is well known; bnt although Masndi, writing in the tenth 
century, speaks of apes being brought to Nubia and trained 
there, and Caillaud confirms this in his Voyage a MeroS (120, 
188), yet there is no binding force in thus compelling us to the 
belief that Solomon's Ophir expeditions cast anchor off the 
African coast. The plea has also been made, that the southern 
shore of Yemen, the ancient Sahara, was the goal of the Hebrew 
mariners, for even now apes are found there. I have shown, 
in the appropriate volumes of my Erdkunde von Arahun, that 
these creatures are met in great numbers in Oman and Yemen, 
and more sparingly northward, some being seen as far up as 
^ Qoatrem^, Mm^ l,c, xv. P. ii. pp. 362, 376. 
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Asyr among the Kora mountains, and some at Jebel Slierat 
on the very borders of Palestine. There is therefore no deci- 
sive proof of the location of Ophir to be found in tlie habitat of 
the ape, for it is met on all three of the coasts which are the 
subject of discussion. But the coupling of the words " apes 
and peacocks" puts a different face upon the problem, aud 
leads to the inference that the place where the bird was found 
w'ould, in the lack of definitive evidence for or againsty be the 
place whence the other creature would be brought. 

Far better founded seems the objection against die ivoiy 
being that of India, which was brought in such large amounts 
from Ophir to ornament the throne of Solomon and to decorate 
his temple ; and at first,^ A. W. von Schlegel was inclined to 
adopt the view of Robertson, that Sofala or Mozambique was 
the goal of the Hebrew expeditions, since it lay in the very 
nature of things that from an early period Africa shonld be able 
to deal more largely in ivory than India. Qnatrem&ra presses 
this objection' into good service, and urges with great reason 
and s^ll that ivory was never a prominent export from India : 
for the Indians do not make war upon the elephant as the 
Africans do, who are in perpetual contest with this creature^ 
and who attack it not simply for the purpose of killing, but out 
of the mere desire of wounding or laming it. Besides, the ivory 
of India is by no means of that fine quality which characterizes 
the African product. But really tliere does not lie much 
intrinsic weight in this as an argument a2;ainst the location of 
Ophir on the Indian coast; for this only disproves the existence 
of a groat traffic in ivory there, but by no means denies the 
possibility of procuring a sufficient supply for the needs of 
Solomon in decorating his own court. We have no roiison 
to believe that the use of this article ever became at all diiiused 
and common among the Hebrews or the Phoenicians ; but were 
Africa the goal of their voyages, there is much cause for think- 
ing that its abundant stores of ivory would have made the 
article not only well laiown, but perfectly familiar, in Palestine. 
And although it is tnie^ that more than one-half of the tusks 

^ In^Sit^ BibUo&uik^ 1823, 1 vd. pw 1S8. 

* Quatremcre, Mem. I.e. p. 3G1. 

« M'Cullocb, DiciUvu of Commerce, 2d ed. Lend. 1834, p. 787 } D, 
MacpheisoQ, Annals qf Commerce^ Lond. 1805, tqL iv. p. ^9. 
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of the fonr to five thoosand elephants which yearly supply 
Europe with ivory come from Africa, yet the rest come mainly 
from bidia and Ceylon. Ptolemy speaks of seeing there, at 
the base of the Malli Mountains, the 2)ascua elephantum (Ptol. 
vii. 4, 180) ; and tlie Periplus (p. 28, ed. Huds.) al hides ex- 
plicitly to ivory as an article of export from ]3arygaza in 
common with nard, bdellium, onyxes, myrrh, cotton and silk 
stuffs, and pepper. 

Anotlier objection raised by Quatremere is, that in the 
passage in Kings (1 Kings x. 22) relating to the valuabje com- 
modities brought from Ophir, the word shenhahhim is trans- 
lated ivory, whereas another word (^hen) is used elsewhere in 
the Scriptures indicating the same article (1 Kings x, 18, Amos 
iii. 15, etc.) ; and his inference from this is, that shenhabbim 
designates not ivory, but a different commodity, perhaps the 
tusk of the hippopotamus. But this objection, which is purely 
hypothetical, is partly removed by the argument drawn by 
Lane, and cited on a preceding page, from the etymology of 
the Sanscrit word ibkuy and partly by the evident naturalism of 
the abbreviation of skenhahbim to slien^ tooth ; for nothing 
would be more readily adopted than the use of the general word 
tooth, when the costliest one of all which the world affords had 
been brought from a distant land. Besides, although the tosk 
of the hippopotamus is used as an article of merchandise in ova 
time^ yet there is not the slightest gronnd for believing that it 
was at all made a subject of traffic at an ancient period. 

Lasdy, the strongest arguments adduced by Quatremere in . 
favour of Sofala on the African coast as the location of Ophir, 
are laid on the gold of that district The great number of the 
observations relating to thb special department of our subject 
Induces mei, in closing the discussion, to dwell with some 
degree of fulness upon them ; the more so because the objec- 
tions raised bj llils eminent scholar, to whom I confess a very 
large indebtedness, are so acute and so learned. With truth 
as our aim, it would not be right to pass the results reached 
by so profound a student without an effort to refute them 
where they may be incorrect 

The expeditions to Ophir, says Quatrem6re,^ brought riches 
so immense to the Jews, that Solomon was able to erect edifices 
1 Qnatnmtee, MitL mr k Pays ^Ophir^ U. T. zv. iL p. 8fi(K 
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of unheard-of flplendonr, aod adorn his court with a snmptaotu 
magnificence that was lumvaUed. Host nnf ortonate, however, 
were the results of this close alliance with the Phoenicians ; for 

their gods — Baal, Astarte, and others — were speedily preferred 
to Jehov;ih, aiiil a degree of luxury, till then unknown in 
Judaea, w as introUuced, which plunged the country into want, 
and led to an unhealthy expansion of prices. The first result 
was more exactions on the people to meet the needs of the 
splendid Solomon; then a hanlness of feeling to^vards their 
ghowy and extravagant monarch ; then o|ten rebellion under 
Jeroboam, and the division of the kingdom, even then small, 
into two which were smaller still, engendering a hatred which 
lasted for centuries. During the long wars between the 
divided parts of tl)e former united people, Ophir was com- 
pletely forgotten ; and the Phoeniciansy who stood in closer con* 
nection with Israel than with Jndah, were able to receive no 
fnrther assistance from the southern kingdom in undertaking 
an expedition thither by vray of the J£lanitic Gulf. 

Althoi^ in thb representation too much influence may 
pofltthly he assigned to the gold which was brought from 
Ophir, seetng that we have no means of ascertaining how 
nnmerons the expeditions thither were, nor what was the pre- 
cise result of its importation upon the national lif e, yet the gold 
of the East cannot have been without its measure of influence. 
The idolatry of the Phoanicians; however, had affected ihe 
Hebrews unfavourably prior to the alliance made with them 
by Solomon. 

Dhafar (Dhofar, Taphar), Quatrem^re, following in the 
steps of Gosselin, does not consider at all likely to have been 
the ancient Ophir, because it lay a number of days' journey 
distant from the sea. Tn this he follows, too, the views of 
Edrisi, Abulfeda, and Nicbuhr, who locate Dhofar in the 
interior of Tehama, near Jcrim. But the voyages made by 
the Byzantines in the time of Constantine and Procopius, 
extending from ^la as far as the ITimjaritic Thafar, are 
known to us ; and from authorities still more recent we learn 
that Zafar was a port of distinguished reputation for its trade 
with India : it may therefore not unreasonably be considered 
the goal of an expedition by sea. But it seems far more pro- 
bable to me that the journey to Arabia Felix was usually not 
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made by a perilous voyage, but by land ; for a road for cara- 
vans extended thither, and was not consiJi ro l in; safe. Indeed, 
it appears that the latter route was the one taken by the queen 
of Sheba, for in 1 Tvinirs x. 2 wo read, " And she came to 
Jerusalem with a very great train, with camels that bnrc spice?, 
and very much gold, and precious stones." In tlie thirteenth 
verse of the same chapter she seems to have returned home the 
same way. But to prefer to such a land route the journey by 
sea, which was feared by Bomans, EgyptxanB^ and Arabians 
alike, in order to reach no other place than one which was the 
natural terminus of an overland march, is altogether too im- 
probable. But against this it may be urged that it could not 
bare been at all times practicable to effect a land journey 
through the dominions of independent Arabian tribes, and this 
only lends new weight to Quatrem6re*s plea that Ophir could 
not have been in Arabia ; for although the chief productions 
of that ooontij have alw^ been thoae spices which the queen 
of Sheba brought to Solomon, yet elephants have never been 
known to exist there, and gold has never been foond m such 
abundance as to be an article of export. The ships of Ptolemy, 
in their commerdal Toyages, are never known to have touched 
at Arabia. And although in the • Scripture narrative the 
accounts of ihe visit of the queen of the Sabsaans and of the 
voyage to Ophir are in dose connection, and suggest a mutual 
relation, yet the mere touching of Solomon's ships on the 
Arabian coast may have suggested this juxtaposition. The 
queen of Sheba's harbours may have shdtered the fleets <^ her 
powerful Hebrew neighbour before they struck out into the open 
sea, bound for India. Quatiem&rs suggests that the voyage to 
Ophir may have been the cause or the result of the interview 
between the monarch of Israel and the Arabian princess. 

The acceptance of the fact that the Phoenicians could by 
any possibility have had India as the terminus of their Ophir 
expedition, Quatremcre seeks in every way to overthrow, al- 
though he cannot do away with the passage wherein Strabo 
(xvi. 757) says that the Phoenicians surpassed all other na- 
tions in navigation : he grants also that they were acquainted 
with tlie monsoons^ at a time when the Egyptians hud not 

» Chr. Lassen, ludische AUei thumsk. i, 1, p. 211 j you Bohlen, Das alu 
Jndienj i. p. o7. 
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a suspicion of their periodical occDnence; indeed, ihe iatter 
only became acquainted with them in the first centorjr of the 
Christian era through the statements of Hippalus, vrho was 
probably by no means their discoverer, but the first who made 

them a\:iilabl(3 in tlic arts of navigation (see Periplus mar, 
Enjthr. p. o2 5 I'iiu. H. N, \\. -tij. But Quatrem^re has 
mainly in his eye Ceylon, Sumatra, and Malacca ; and when- 
ever his thoughts revert to Barygaza, he has in view only the 
commerce which is described in the Periplmy and which was 
transacted a full thousand years subsequently to the expedi- 
tions to Ophir. Quatremere betrays no knowledge whatever 
of the gold lands on the Indus, and holds that the Ophir ships 
must have had to bring very different products from India 
than those which they did bring. In other words, he keeps 
in his mind the articles of luxury which were brought thence 
in the time when the Periplus was written, and when Greek 
drachmas and Boman gold coins had to be given in exchange ; 
but he knows nothing of that primitive period of the Abhira 
where gold was a commodity little valned, and parted with for 
any trifling novelty. His great mbtake is the endeavouring to 
interpret the occurrences of a rude prinutive time by the light 
of a later and far more civilised period. 

Quatremere grants, indeed, that the Fhcenidans extended 
tbeur commerce as far as to India, as is shown in the lament of 
Eaekiel (xxvii. 15). He does not admit, however, that it fol- 
lowed the course of the Red Sea, but the Persian Gulf, on 
which the Phcenicians liad colonies^ planted for the purpose of 
sustaining their Indian trade, and extending as far down as 
Maceta. The northern part of the lied Sea, he contends, was 
ah ays considered verv danfrerous, and was shunned by the 
Komans and the Egyptians as much as possible. But even if 
this be so, yet it is evident that Solomon ventured upon its 
perilous waters, and Jehoshapliat after liim. Besides, nothing 
is gained to the argument of Quatremere by this reasoning; for 
it is evident that the fleets of Hiram and Solomon had to take 
their course down the Ked Sea, even if Zangnebar and not 
India were the goal of their expedition. And though it be 
granted that the Phoenicians were previously acquainted with 
the route to India by way of the Persian Gulf, they were 

^ Mem, le. xv. S64>368. 
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enabled by this latter course to discover a new way thither round 
the southern point of Arabia. 

With Huetius, Montesquieu, D'Anville, Bruce, Rennell,^ 
and other eminent observers, Quatrem^e seeks to locate Opbir 
in Sofala, — a site which Gesenius regarded as the most impro- 
bable of all, and which he did not think rested on evidence 
enough to entitle it to a formal and elaborate refntal. His 
reason for tbis lay unquestionably in the fanciful arguments 
which were brought f(jrward by l*ruce> and fully overthrown 
bj the sound pleas of Vincent. The grounds taken by Quatre- 
xokn are mostly of a negative character: he accepts Africa 
because he so decidedly. rejects India; and he rejects India for 
reasons already all^d, which cannot be considered valid in 
view of the discoTeriea made by Lassen. The positive argu- 
ments which the distinguished French scholar throws into the 
scale, axe the abundance of gold on the African coast, and 
the extended navigation of the Phcenidana towards the south. 
Both of these are not new ; but they have of late been 
strengthened by investigations which can hardly be over- 
looked, and which claim some attentioa ere we dose our 
investigation. 

Gold, pleads Quatrem^re,' was the chief article brought 
hack from Ophir, — a name which is distinctly and repeatedly 
used in the sacred narrative, evidently designating a place 
where there were rich mines of guld. But no country, prior 
to the discovery of America, yielded so much of this precious 
metal as Africa. The gold dust found there exists in a state 
of great purity : a simple process of washing clears it of the 
attendant sand. This article it was wliicli excited the eu]>idity 
of the Phoenicians, and prompted them to make an alliance ^vith 
Solomon, wlio could pro\ iile a iiarbour on the Red Sea for a 
common expedition m quest of pold. The connnerce thus 
be gun never ceased : af tgr the downfall of the Phoenicians, the 

* J. Bennell, Geographical System of Herodotu.% etc.^ 2d ed. Londoa 
1830, 8vo, vol. il p. 858. It is to be x«grettod that Benneirs work on 
Ophir (which he regards as Sofola), which appears to be a moDOgraph, was 

not puLlislicd by him. Is it not possible that among the literary remains 
of litis rrreat inveatigator this work may be found, and given to the world 
by his fiitiudii ? 

• Mem. Lc. T. xv. p. 370. 
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T?oTnnns renewed it, and the Byzantines continued it. I have ! 
alluded on a previous; page to that cnrions mclliod of trading 
which Cosmos describes, which occurred long subsequently to 
the reign of Solomon^ and which was conducted by hangixig 
trinkets on the bushes, the natives not being allowed to remove 
ihem till thej had laid down gold dnst enough to satisfy the 
greed of the merchants, who came from a distant land and were 
wholly nnacqaainted with their language. The same traffic 
was continaed by the avaricioas Arabs through the middle ages; 
they went as far as Madagascar even ; and Masndiy who wrote j 
in the tenth oentmy {Morondj, us. 598» fol. 1280)) tells ns that 
the coast of Sofala, near the boandaiy Ime of Zeoidj (Zingues, 
Zangaebar), was mnch visited by the ships of merchants of 
Oman and Sir&f on the Persian Gnlf. Edrisi confirms the 
same traffic (for Zaledj or Zonedj and Sofala, see Janbert, i. p. | 
57 et seq.). The Portuguese repeat the story of the extennve j 
gold trade of that coast, and tell ns that when they landed there 
at the beginning of the sixteenth C Liitnry, they found the traces ' 
of the former diggings. The proof of this extremely ancieut 
traffic in gold Quatremfere does not seek, like Bruce, in an 
Africo-Saba^an kingdom, nor in inscriptions on the stone struc- 
tures of Sofala, nor in the Agisymba of Ptolemy, but in the 
Hebrew text of the book of Job (xxviii. 6), " The stones of it are 
the place of sapphires; and it hath dust^ of gold." Quatrem^re, 
forgettinfT the gold sands of the Indus, insists that the expres- 
sion " dust of gold" can only be used of Africa. And although 
no geographical localities are mentioned in this chapter of Job, 
but only God's prni?e and wondrovs power are sung, yet the » 
French scholar finds in it a strong confirmation of his theory. 

With this, he thinks also that the three years which every 
expedition to Ophir consnmed, admirably chimes : firstly, oh 
account of the very long and difficnlt passage op and down the 
Bed Se% since the Tessels conld only sail by day and had to 
anchor at night ; next, becanse of the Yoyage from the month 
of the Eed Sea through the Indian Ocean, the monsoon only 
allowing them to go in one direction, and then detaining them 
tliere for six mon^ till it set back towards Asia; and lastly, 

1 Hm Latiwr^i and De TVette^s translatioDs differ from Micbaelis*, 
Qiialacan^% and the fingliah ertaUiahed venioiL, in tbs me of the woids 
«^eliunpe of gold*' instead of " dnst ol gold."*— Ed^ 
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ou account of the necessity of landing frequently on the African 
coast, and of conducting a very tdow and protracted kind of 
trade with the natives. 

Qiiatrem^re thinks that the probability of this long voyage 
by Phoenician sailors to the African coast is confirmed by 
Herodotus' well-known account of their circumnavigation of 
the whole continent; but he does not go to either of the two 
extremes into which most fall: apart denying Herodotus' story 
altogether, and a part going even beyond him, and granting 
that the voyage which he reports was merely the commence- 
ment of a series which served to link TEla on the Red Sea with 
Tarshish or Tartessus in Spain, Carthage on the northern 
African coast, and Phoenicia herself, and keep up continued 
mercantile exchanges between these widely separated ports. It 
is very probable, in the opinion of Quatrem^re^ that neither 
view is correct, but that the great difficolties encountered by 
Necho's expedition in their successful voyage round the Cape, 
were so great as effectually to check snbseqaent efforts to repeat 
the romantic attempt. 

The objection urged by Gosselin, that it was impossible to 

make such a voyage in ships of so slight a character and wlthoat 

any compass, is well disposed of by Quatrem^re's statement^ 

that m such cases coorage supplies the place of limited advan- 

tages ! he shows how this was so with the Northmen, who with 

equally scanty appliances were able to traverse the broad tracts 

lying between their native Denmark and the distant Greenland, 

and the yet more distant Vineland; and with the Malays^ no 

less, who with mere boats explored the whole South Sea and 

the Indian Ocean as far as Madagascar. The boldness of the 

Phoenicians is revealed in theur colonizing places as remote as 

Tartessus and Gades, and in smding fleets to Cornwall and the 

Baltic for tm and amber; and why, asks Qoatremire^ should 

not such a race extend their voyages to the African coast in 

quest of gold and ivory! Strabo tells us that the Tyrians 

founded three hundred dties on the west shore of Africa 

(Strabo, xvii. 826), which were destroyed by the Pharnsians 

and the Nigrites. Even if these were hardly worthy to bear 

the name of cities, if they were only trading settlements, they 

* Compare E. Dulaurier, Etudes. Lc. Joum. Asiat T. viii. 1846, pp. 
143-146b 
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presuppose the occupation of a long extent of coast, for it would 
be fatal to their interests to crowd these too near tof^ether. The 
Phoenicians may fairly be supposed, then, to have peopled the 
shore as far southward as Guinea. And, continues (^intremere, 
were Africa the site of the ancient Ophir, with tlie large district 
on the eastern coast already kno\Yn to the Phoenicians, the 
voyage round the Cape would not nppear to be an extraordinary 
exploit ; and all the less so, from that singular configuration of 
the shore to which RennelP has called attention, which leads 
an explorer naturally on from step to step, theie being no great 
headlands to check his onward course. Pharaoh Necho only 
made use of the knowledge which the PhcBiiicians had possessed 
before, and Herodotus merely inserted in the annals of the 
world's liistory facts which had once been familiar, but which 
had passed out of view. Qoatrem^ follows out the develop- 
ment, of this train of remark with many very instractiye com- 
ments, which, however, I cannot follow. I wonld express my 
regret, however, that more full details of that second great 
water expedition of antiquity—worthy to stand, as it is, by the 
side of that first great one of Solomon to Ophir— have not been 
recorded in the annals of tiiat remote past time, and that we 
have lost a singularly interesting chapter from the history of 
the world. 

I close the discursion with the question. Whether, on the 
grounds which have been alleged above, the boldness and skill 
of the Phoenician sailors, the directors of SoI mM m's flo:'t, ai-e not 
just as valid if India be made the object of the expe lition ns 
southern Africa? The gold dust referred to by Job may just 
as well indicate that collectod by the Abhira on the Indus as 
that of Sofala. The Phoenicians were unquestionably familiar 
with the Persian Gulf long before they had touched the African 
coast. No testimony but tliat of ^an writers couhi fully 
enlighten us, and all traces of then- records have disappeared, 
to the great loss of our knowledge of ancient history; but what 
evidence there is, substantiates the accomplishment by Solomon, 
a thousand years before the advent of Christ, of what Pharaoh 
attempted centuries afterwards,— namely, the successful use 
of Phoenician skiU to reach the land of gold. Five hundred 
» Renncll, Geographical System o/HerodotM, 2d. ed. Loadcn 1880, 8to, 
0. xxiT, and XXV. pp. 848-408. 
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years later, Alexander the Great endeavoured to reach the 
same golden Ophir, and he too did not neglect to use the same 
accomplished aiuuliaries. Phoenician pilots, steersmen, and 
sailors, accompanied him as he left Babylon to conquer India. 

The question where Ophir lay, is one that cannot be defi- 
nitely settled in the absence of the annals left by the historians 
of Tyre and Sidon. The problem will always be an open one ; 
and the riddle will not be the less perplexing if we adhere to 
such a solution as may be afforded by the first mention of ihe 
word Ophir in the Bible (Gen. z. 29), where, as the possession 
of the sons of Joktan, it seems to be in the southern part of 
Arabia. Nor is it solved by the adoption of the new, and to 
me unsatisfactoiy, conjecture of von Bohlen,^ that Sheba 
(Saba) and Ophhr were Indian colonies and trading-places, and 
that the Sabseans were Indian merchants like the Ban jans of 
the present day. 

* Ton Bohlen, in <2sfi Schri/kn der deutschen Geselbchafl zu Kiinigslerg^ 
Pt i. p. 107; the same In Gtenesw, Eonigs. 1885, p. 126, za Gen. x. 7; 
and Naekiragt pp. 492-496. VitL Lengerke, Kenaan^ Ft. i. p. 286. 
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CHAPTER 17. 

Sec. 8. THE SINAI PENINSULA. FBOM ITS SOUTHEBN SIDE, 
ROUND BY THE GOTJ" OF SUEZ, EL-TOB, AND THE 
ROUTES THENCE TO SINAI. 



DISCUBSION I. 




TUR OR ET-TOR, WITH ITS HARBOUR ASD COAST-^fBB 1>ATB OABDEIO OF Et- 
WADI AND TH£ WABK BATHS HAKAM lOTSA, THE ELDf OF THE KOHKR. 

HE most important harbour of the Sinai Peninsula, 
and almost the only one which is regularly visited, 
and the only one without exception uhich has 
always continued to be a settled place, is et-Tor 
or Tut, on the south-west coast. It was first made the sub- 
ject of careful observation by Don Juan de Castro in 1541, 
whose delineation of the shore was followed at a later period 
by D'Anville.^ It was, however, from a very remote period 
the landing-place of pilgrims on their way to visit the sacied 
localities of the Peninsula, and has always heen the most 
convenient point for entering the countiy to travelleis who 
choose a sea route in preference to a land one. In conseqnenoe 
of its settled though not large popnlatioui it has always been 
able to supply the wants of Enropean travelleis in a more 
satisfactory manner than any other place In the country could, 
and is therefore an agreeable spot for them to tarry at, if they 
choose to do so. The TCsnlt is, that we are better acqnainted 
with Its immediate vicinity, and with the routes thence to 
Mount Smai, than with any other part of the Peninsula. 

Kiebuhr is the first traveller whose observations have been 
characterized by great doseness and fulness ; and even in the 
matter of determining its ktitude, he was so singularly correct 
Ite«m>. du Gol/e Arahiqiie, ou de la Mer Rouge, Paris 

1700| ^ 887. 

m 
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that even Buppell^ who followed him after an interim of sixty- 
four years, and who was one of the most exact of observers, 
was able to confirm Niebuhr's result (28** 12') to a nicety. 

But there were some points which Niebuhr in his brief stay 
at Tor was able to explore exhaustively, particularly the coast 
of that tongue of land which runs southward, just above the 
harbour, and shuts in a little minor haven just north of the 
town. Of tlie various yillages or settlements which have been 
at times more or less remote the habitations of man, we have, 
reckoning from north to south, first the old convent, then the 
little hamlet of Shadlic, then the Christian village Belled 
Nassaray opposite to which is the place where veasela lie at 
anchor ; then Kalla et Tor, the old fortress, with the roadstead 
lying just before it; then the palm plantations, with the bir or 
wdls which water them ; and laatlyi farthest to the sonth, the 
village of Jebel. 

The earliest histoij of Tor is little known : it is veiy pro- 
bable, however, that it was a place where tribute was received 
from pilgrims, and that as snch it supplanted Kolsum, at the 
head of the Gulf of Sues, during the sway of the Egyptian 
sultans. It was in the nei^bourhood of ihe andent Phosnioon, 
and would seem to have been used from a remote period as a 
harbour and as a place for pearl fishery. At a later period it may 
have become the most avsilable point for Sinai pilgrims to land 
at ; made the more so in consequence of the settlement of her- 
mits in the hollows of the rocks near by, traces of whose hsbi- 
tations have been recently f uUy brought to light by Wellsted. 
The abundance of springs both at Tor and in the ndghbouring 
mountains would be another weighty reason for establishing a 
monastery and a hospitium fw the entertainment of pilgrims ; 
and the ruina of such buildings are still to be traced among the 
date thickets, and in the monks* legends bear the names Kaithu 
(Paidov) and Elim. It is now well known, however, that these 
terms were applied by Cosraas Indicopleustes and Antoninus 
Martyr, prior to the overrunning of the country by Arabs, to 
the district north of \\ adi Feuun and Serbal. But a:> these 
names passed awdj from any connection with the conventual 
establishments and the city of Feiran, which Antoninus found 
in a state of prosperity, and afterwards reappeared in connection 
with the port and ecclesiastical buildings of Tor, their use by the 
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monks wonM sepin to carry iis back to tlie primitive settlement 
of the Peninsula by Christians. We have no proof of tin's, 
however, for we only know Tor in the time of its downfall ; 
and what hints we can obtain are obtained from a comparison 
of the account which Niebuhr has left us of his visit in 1762, 
yrith that which Thevenot communicated a little more thi^n a 
century earlier. 

Niebuhr,^ who arrived at Tor on tlie 11th of October, after 
a passage of three days* duration after leaving Suez, in which 
he was in great peril from the coral reefs which abound along 
the shores of the Bed Sea, cast anchor in the harbour at nearly 
seven fathoms of water. At the outermost sunken ledge there i 
was a rough beacon of rocks to serve as a warning to marinen. 
The breadth of the gulf at that point seemed to him to be 
from twenty-five to thirty miles ; the general direction of the 
shore to be south-flouth-easty or south-east by south. The 
mountun ch«n which had followed the coast from Hammam 
Faroun down, here withdrew a few miles inland, but south of 
Tor again approached the sea. Tiiis afforded the view of a 
continuous plain from Tor as far southward as Ivas ^lohammed. 
From his vessel he could descry in the interior the suiuiiiit of 
Mount St Catherine towerinjr above all the rest. The localities 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the harbour Niebuhr names 
as follows : 1. Kalla et Tor, formerly a fortress, now a complete 
ruin; 2, TJulled en Nassara, the villafre of the Christians, in- 
habited entirely by Greeks, and in whose immediate nein;hbour- 
hood are the ruins of a convent — the site, according to the 
monks, of the scriptural Elini ; 3. Shadlic, a fishing village hard 
by ; 4. Bir, the wells, whence the vessels that touch at Tor pro- 
cure water, better in quality than that of Suez, but far inferior 
to that which is brought down by camels from the mountain 
sprmgB not far away. The village of Jebel, still farther to the 
southy is very small, and is the home of the pilots who conduct 
the scanly navigation of that part of the Red Sea. 

Thevenot,'* who was there in 1658, a little more tiian n ren- 
tuiy before Niebuhr, did not pay much attention to Tor^ it 
leeming to him an uisignificant place. He alludes, however, 

* Niebulir's /Jetsen, I, pp. 259, 260. [There is an excellent English 
translation.] 

' J. Tlieveiiot^ JZeuen, Pt. i. toL S, Kap. znv. p. 224. 
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to a fortress standing near the sea, whose walls were well 
guarded with towers and even with cannon, and garrisoned hy 
a detachment of Turkish soldiers under an aga. Near this 
fortress there was a Greek convent, dedicated to St Catherine 
and Jehovah in the hnming bush. ISTear by were five or six 
houses inhabited by Greeks. Tlievenot received a very cordial 
reception at tho convent, and had set lief ore him a fine dish 
of fish from tbe Ked Sea. At that time there were tbirtv 
monks there, the most of whom had been compelled to leave 
the convent at Sinai out of considerations of safety^ Tor being 
regarded as more secure against Arab attacks. 

During the time of the French occupation of Egypt, Cou- 
tdle and fioziere the mineralogists made an overland visit to 
Tor, and gave a detailed account of the results of their obser- 
vations, which may be found in their Description de iM^ypte 
iUd modemey T. ii. pp. 283-285. They confirm the accounts 
given by their predecessors of the dangerous coral reefs along 
the shore. The tide, which at Suez rises to a height of from 
fonr to six feet, they found to rise at Tor scarcely thirty inches. 
They ascribe the decadence of the place not so mndi to the 
faithlessness of the Turkish and Arab authorities, as to the 
iwicked recklessness of the pilots of the port, who do not exer- 
cise care to bring the vessels committed to them safely to their 
destinati<»i, but procure th^r wreck upon the coast in order 
that large spoils may come to them. 

Seetzen^ vifflted Tor in 1810 at the time of the date harvest, 
and saw the place thickly filled with people who had been, 
called together from all the neighbourhood to share in the fruiL 
The most remarkable event during his stay was his visit to the 
mountain el-Nakiis in the neighbourhood, which had excited so 
much wonder and curiosity by the strange sounds which were 
said to come from it. Seetzen does not appear to have tar- 
ried long in Tor proper, but to have made his stay mainly in 
the Wadi el Nachal, an hour's march northward. This is the 
place which Burckhardt afterwards designated simply as el- 
Wadi, and lies on the road from Tor to Wadi Hebran. 

It was in this retired place, too, that Burckhardt tarried for 
several weeks after his return, much broken in health, from 

* Seetzen, Schreiben von MochOt 17tii l^oy. 1810, in MonatL Correspond, 
1812, vol. zxvi. p. 398. 
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Medina. He had been three days iu coming from Shcrm ; and 
when on the third day lie arrived at Tor, he found the place in 
the possession of the wife of the Pasha of Eg^^pt, and her great 
retinue. Lively as this made the place, it did not adapt it as 
an especially favourable one for the recovery of a sick man ; 
and after endurin2; it as well as he could for a few davs, he 
withdrew to the seclusion of el-Wadi, where there were some 
palm trees, an abnn dance of fresh air, and the isolation which 
he craved. It xnay be remarked inddentally^ that when the 
Egyptian princess left Tor for Cairo, a carriage with four horses 
was sent thither by her hashand^ — ^the only instance in the 
history of the worlds it may be^ when so sumptuous a means of 
conveyance has been witnessed upon the Sinai Peninsula. 

Sorrounded by palm, nebek| orange, and apricot trees, in a 
little cottage^ which Burckhardt shielded from the hot rays of 
the son by a matting of thick date leaves, he rapidly recovered, 
and was able to renew his journey northward. He says that 
he had not found so sumptuous a place to tarry and recuperate 
hb strength, which had been severely taxed by the efforts of 
four years in the wastes of Syria and Arabia, since leaving l^e 
villas of his friends in Aleppo. And he recommends it as a 
very favourable place for any one who may need the salubrious 
influences of suck a locality while travcllinfr through that 
region, to resort thither. The warm springs of IlammamMusa, 
thought by the Arabs to signalize the spot where Closes lived 
for many years, are nsed largely by the inhabitants for their 
.medicinal effects. Tlieir waters are moderately warm, about 
28** Reaum. There is a fort in el-Wadi, which Burckhardt 
conjectured to be of the snme antiquity with that at Tor. The 
former, which was near the cottage where Burckhardt lived, 
has so excellent natural advantages, that the French, during 
the time of their occupation of Egypt, entertained the project 
of reconstructing it, and holding it as a strong .position. They 
were compelled to leave the country, however, before it could 
be carried into effect. 

Burckhardt speaks very strongly of the great abundance of 
the dates produced in and around Tor. « Nowhere else," says 
the experienced traveller, " have I seen such luxuriant date 
plantations as those here.*' More difficult was it, however, to 
procure meat ; for sheep are very scarce in the Peninsula, and 
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t)ie Aralts are yen' reluctant to part with tliera. The mutton 
for the £g)rptiaa princess had to be brought down to Tor from 
Suez. 

After lecoTering his strength, Burckhardt contmued his 
journey niarthward. His course took him soon out of the Wadi 
el-Wadi, as it is called jTor imimence, to a high plain bounded on 
the east by the long range of Sinaitic mountains, and on the 
west by the low chalk and limestone hills which skirt the ooast* 
This plain is for the most part gravelly and veiy hard. Its name 
is el-Kaa, and it does not stand in gpod repute with ihe Arabs, 
so poorly supplied is it with springs. On this opra plain^ very 
little shelteied with trees, Burckhardt suffered muehy and at the 
end of his first day's march was attacked with fever, which fol- 
lowed him all the way to Suez, and left him litUe strength or 
inclination to take observations of the remainder of the route. 

The most elaborate reports of ^or and its vicinity are from 
tbe pen of EuppelV who visited it in his first journey to Sinai, 
extending from 1822 to 1827, and also in his second, which 
was from 1831 to 1835, and of Ehrenberg,' who was there 
between 1823 and 1825. They have studied exhaustively the 
natural productions and the pliysical characteristics of the 
"wliole coast ; and their works have received so signal nuuks of 
approbation, that I need but make a passing allusion to tlicuij 
and refer the reader who wishes to pursue the subject in detail 
to their classic volumes. 

Iwuppeirs remarks, made in connection with his visit to Tor, 
on some of the physical cliaracteristics of the whole Peninsula, 
are so valuable that I cite them here. 

The climate of \\m country is in {TPnnral very healthful, and 
free from febrile intlucnces, a few low places like Tor excepted. 
The different forms of dysentery so common in other lands are 
not met here ; yet there were some of the natives whom he saw 

* E. Ruppell, Karte des Hafent von Tor, att/yenommen 1826 ; i2ei> in 
Ahjmn. Frank, a. M. 1838 ; Leftre, dat. 23d April 1826, in von Zacb's 
Correspond, astronomifjuc , Genes 1826, vol. xv. No. 1, p. 28. 

* C. G. Ehrenberg, die Corallentluere des Jtiolhen MeereSy j/hysiohgisch 
wtmudit Midi sjfgtmaMk veimftnd, in SM/len 4tr Akademie d. Wit- 
wudL im JBerKn, 188i ; the BRme, «&er dk JSTatitr mi JSUdimg der Coral- 
leninseln und CordUenbOnte Im So(ben Jfcetv, in the sane work ; tlie same, 
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suffering with this complaint, but not, he thinks^ from any evil 
in the climate, but from insufficient and improper food^ in- 
adequate clothing, and the sudden changes of temperature to 
which the country is exposed. The latter arise largely from 
the abrupt transitions, occurring as they do almost daily on the 
coast, of the course of the wind from northerly to southerly 
currents. In the mountainoos districts the nights are almost 
always cold ; in February water not nnfreqnently freezes in the 
convent garden at Sinai: on the contrary, the sandy Talleys, 
like those near Tor, are intensely hot in summer, partly in con- 
sequence of the unclouded sky, partly from the glare of the 
rocks, partly from the radiation of ihe sand. 

Diseases of the eyes, so common in the East, are unf requent 
and of short duration in the Peninsula, because that sudden 
draught of cold air which is so often encountered in E^ypt is 
not known in Arabia. There is a species of ophthaliiiia lari^cly 
pr.'v:ileiit among the Arabs, but it is a mere temporary inflam- 
niuiion of the eye. The small-pox is a great scourge here, as 
everywhere in the East, though the Christians of Tor have 
inti'oduced vaccination. 

Those who wish to learn in detail what the botanical charac- 
ter of the neighbourhood of Tor is, will consult the Travels^ of 
the accomplislied and enthusiastic Schubert. 

The peculiar province which Ehrenberg explored and ex- 
hausted is one to which I can only refer here. He spent a 
half-year in examining the corals and the infusoria of the Eed 
Sea, and his work contains the record of his thorough invest!** 
gations along the whole western coast of the Peninsula. The 
contrast is very great between the accumulated stores which 
my distinguished co-labourer in the University of Berlin 
brought back with him, and those which another eminent man, 
the Italian Pietro Delia Valle^' scarcely less honoured in his day 
than £hrenberg in ours, brought back in 1616. Delia Valle 
says' that in Tor he ^ hired a boat and went ont to fish for the 
corals and oysters in the harbour. Four whole chests he sent 
home to Italy, as a remembrance of his journey, and as a suit* 
able means of decorating a beautiful grotto at home." 

* Von Schubert, Reistn in dcui Morgenland. 

• Pietro Delia Valk, Seisebeschreibung bei Wiederhold, 1674, fol., Send- 
feftreOea zi. dat 25 Jan. 1616, p. 121. 
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As the second part of Ehrenberg^s journal has not heen 
published^ I will avail myself of the manuscript to extract the 
names of the harbours along the western coast of the Peninsulay 
all of which he examined carefully^ and with an eye to the 
wants of future navigators. The list includes, reckoning from 
Suez to Tor, twenty-eight names, of which only ten are indi- 
cated on Moresby's English chart, and those mostly in a false 
ortliograpliy. Tliose in italics indicate the most prominent 
hai'bours, suitable for large sliips. 

1. Suez. There is good ancliorafre close to tlie town for 
small craft, and the roads outside are suitable for larger vessels, 
excepting during the prevalence of strong gales from tlie south. 
The depth of water in the harbour varies from one to three 
fathoms ; at ebb tide in summer there is but one, at high Avater 
in winter there are three. Tlie greatest depth in the roads is 
eight or nine fathoms. From Suez to Tor the depth of the sea 
along the coast ranges from fifteen to thirty. 2. Ajun, oppo- 
site Ajun Musa. 3. Mesalbaht. 4. Sadder. 5. Malamar, 
6. Chor Bebba. 7. El-Haraba. 8. Lagai. 9. Seffaje. 10. 
EIrUamam, opposite Hamam* Faroun, or Pharaoh's Baths, 
where at high tide there are sometimes forty-five fathoms of 
water. 11. Qrundela, probably opposite Gharundcl. 12. Kl- 
Benkie. 13. Haluk el Guareb. 14. Abu Selime, where Lep- 
sius* vessel waited for him. 15. Betran. 16. P'l tohi. 17. 
Abu-rasifa. 18. Negasaht. 19. Shera-tibh. 20. Shaeb el 
Gazai the only one which affords a thorough protection against 
southern gales. This is secured by a coral reef which runs out 
into the sea on the south. There are four fathoms of water in 
this harbour. 21. Djeben. 22. Abu-darbe. 23. Guta el Gaza. 
24. El-Bitan: here whales have been seen. 25. El-Quas. 26. 
£UGhnb. 27. Abu Snared. 28. Tor, This harbour, though 
open at the south, is effectually guarded against the strong west 
winds by the tongue of land which runs down from the north. 

From Tor to Ras Mohammed there are, according to 
Ehrenberg, fifteen places suitable for the anchorage of light 
craft. Only six of them are important enough to have any 
recognition on Moresb/s chart, which was followed by Kiepert 
in his map to accompany Kobinson's Biblical Researehea, 

Tor has been visited within recent years by Wellsted, von 
Schubert^ and Lepsius* 
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The first named, who devotes six pages to an account of 
Tor, repf it> much which has ah'eady been alluded to. He tells 
us that lie found the older of the Arabian settlements com- 
pletely deserted, and that at the Christian villarre of Belled en 
Nassara there was a scanty population, which sLibsi';ted mainly 
on the sliglit returns made by brinirinjx water from the moun- 
tains, fisliiii!T, and procuring naphtha or conl oil from the Eg^'p- 
tian coast opposite, but whose poverty was really extreme. He 
confirms the accounts which Pococke^ gave of the marshy and 
sticky character of the soil around Tor, which made it prefer- 
able to leave the place and go to the high land in the rear, as 
Barckhardt had done. Yon Schubert and Lepsios both confirm 
the squalid and filthy character of the scanty population. An 
English commercial agent was residing there during their visit : 
he set an excellent dish of fish before them^ whici they could 
not eat in the hoosetf but enjoyed in their own tents, where the 
Termin did not destroy their appetite* Lepsios remarks that it 
was pleasant in that inhospitable little town to meet a friendly 
reception from a man who had been cicerone to Ruppell, 
Ehrenberg, and Laborde. 

Wellsted's observations led him to condnde that there is no 
foundation for the apparently modem legend that Tor was the 
EHm of the Israelites. 

Those who may wish to pursue the subject into further 
detail, will find allusions more or less full to all the productions, 
vegetable and animal, of Tor, in the writers already alluded to, 
and in tiie narratives'of Laborde/ Shaw^ and Henniker. 

DISCUBSION II* 
JEBIL KDIAll, OS KOKATISB, AMD JEBEL KJUCOS. 

There remain yet two notable localities in the neighbour- 
hood of Tor to be spoken of : the one bearing the united names 
of Jebel Mokatteb, or Mountain of Inscriptions, and Jebel 
Him am, or Mount of Death ; and the other known as Jebel 
Naki^i or Bell Mountain, the latter of which has within recent 

* PooockelB Bucr^pHUm afihe Ea»t, quoted from a Ger. tiaiis. 
' L. de Laborde, Foy. 66 ; Wdbtedti TVvitwb; Th. Sbaw, Travds; 
Sir F. Hemuker, Notu dwring a VtsU to .E^e, Skuti, ete. 
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years awakened much interest in travellers. A story was told 
to Bernardus de Breydenbach,^ Dean of Mayence, who visited 
this region Id 1483^ that there was once in the secluded district 
north of Tor a convent of monks, which had utterly disap* 
pcarcd, leaving not a trace behind, except the regular sound of 
the bells at the canonical hours of every day. The Arabs con- 
firmed this story, originally reported by the monks, but they 
professed to have lost the way to the sacred place. Since that 
time the sound of Ijells has frequently been observed^ but the 
source has not been traced till very recently. It is now ascer- 
tainedi however, to be one of the two mountains alluded to 
above, both of which He near together north-west of Tor. 

Wellsted is not only the discoverer of the first named of the 
two, but thus far the only explorer; for Lepsius^ although in 
the immediate neighbouriiood| failed to visit the spot. Jebel 
Mokatteb is the first eminence of any importance as one follows 
the low range of hills leading northward along the coast above 
Tor. Comparing it with the descriptions which characterize 
Wadi Feiran and Wadi Mokatteb near Serbal, this mountain 
near Tor has little importance^ but the lines found upon it have 
a common character with the other mysterious inscriptions of 
the Peninsula, although there are fewer letters and more figures 
than in those of the north. Unf ortonately, Wellsted took no 
copies ; but Bodiger^ who is so profoundly skiUed in oriental 
schdaniiip, is of the opinion just advanced, that the inscrip- 
tions of diis mountain are coeval with the other mysterious 
inscriptions of the country, notwithstanding the comparatively 
greater number of words in known modem languages which 
are found scattered among tliem. The whole mountain is 
extremely dreary and barren, and with the Arabs it has the 
reputation of being haunted by evil spirits. Wellsted's attend- 
ants could not be induced to spend the night there. 

The Bell Mountain lies a little farther north in the same 
range of hills. Burckliardt heard of it from the monks at 
Sinai, but never visited it. The mystery which formerly hung 
over it is entirely dispelled by the investigations of the intelli- 
gent travellers who have visited it, among whom are Wellsted, 
Rnppell, Ehrenberg, and Prof. Gray of Oxford. The old 
legend was, that a con\ > nt had once been swallowed up by some 
* Bernk de Breydenbach, limerarium^ Prefab. 5. 
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convulsion of nature, and that the bells never ceased to rmn; at 
* their appointed time. But Wellsted instantly discovered that 
the sound is formed merely by the falling of particles of sand 
down the side. He proved the accuracy of his coDjecture by 
running down the sides at a rapid pace : the sound then was 
startlingly loud^ and would have filled even him with terror 
had he not known whence is its source. He afterwards tried 
the same experiment after rain, but this time theie was no 
sound* 

Bnppell^ QtTBLjy and Ehienberg were led to the same results ; 
and the old mysteiy which hnng over the Bell Monntain may 
now be said to be entirely lemoved* 

JJ^OTE on the Distribution of the Coral Reefs and Islands in the 
Med JSeOf partioularlif alrnig tlte Coast of fJie Sinai Fmvnsvla, 

1. General View of tJie Subject, 

When Thomas Shaw^ visited the Peninsula in 1721, he made 
the remark that the great deficiency of the country in vecfcta- 
tion is richly compensated by the abundance of the liiarine 
growth along the shores, and particularly in the neighbourhood 
of the harbour of Tor. He was mucli struck with the pro- 
fusion of madrepores and alga) on the coast (for he held with 
the naturalists of that day that corals are a species of plants), 
and tells us that he was inclined to adopt the notion of Pliny, 
that all this luxuriance of vefretation is to be regarded and de- 
scribed as a submarine forest (Plin. xiii. 25, rubrwn scil. mare 
enim et totus ortentis oceanus refertl/s est sylvis), Pcre Sicard^ 
spoke of the coral reefs as petrified mushrooms, but remarked 
particularly on the resemblance which the algae bear to fir trees, 
and in some of the varieties to oaks. 

Forskal, who accompanied jSiebuhr on his expedition^ ob- 
serves in his Descriptio Animalium^ that at the time of their 
visit a skilled naturalist could make more discoveries in a single 
day on the coral leefs of the Bed Sea than anywhere else in a 
whole year. Heie^ he says, the occnpation becomes one of no 

^ Thoa. Sbaw*a 2Vaeeb. Bitter quotes from a Ger. tvans. 
3 F^re Sicaid, Luire av Plre Fhrien, in Lettret iHJianteSf edit. Ljon 
18X9, voL iv. p. 404, 
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little art, for it is as much as one's life is worth to let a boat be 
carried to the shoal places. These, however, are easily dis- 
tinguishable, says Forskal, by reason of their light colour; and 
tliey aff( id in time of perfect calm the greatest contrast in the 
extremely rich variety of submarine veiretation to the wild, 
hagcrard wastes of the adjacent shores, ioriikal s observations 
on the diUercnt species were accurate as far as they extended, 
but later naturalists have enlarged them very much. Yet this 
remnrk of Forskal's deserves to be quote :U on acc-ount of its 
trutli : " The coral reefs reach from Tor as far as Ghousarlo 
(Gomsude), following the line of the shore ; but farther south 
they become rarer, so that vessels can sail in the uighty while 
on the coast of Suez they are wholly wanting." 

Ehrenberg confirms the general truth of the sentence just 
quoted, but his gweral labours have extended far beyond an7 
of his predeoessora in this field. He has with great sagaeity 
and thoroughness made out the differences between the flora of 
the Arabian Gulf and that of the Pacific, which the departed 
Gliamisso and others so folly explored and described ; and the 
result of his own personal inquiries has been to make the world* 
fully acquainted with the yegetable life of the Bed Sea, and to 
contribute thereby a most important chapter to the iustoiy of 
natural science in the present day* I must refer the reader to 
£hrenberg*s works if he wishes to master the subject : it will 
be sufficient for my purpose to allude to them so far as they 
relate to the geographical character of the Peninsula. 

2. The DUtrUfuiion of Uie Coral Banks in Hie Bed Sea* 

The Bed Sea, in strong contrast to the North, the Baltic^ 
the Adriatic, and the Atlantic Ocean, is diaracteiized hy the 
abundance of its coral reef% which in many places gird the 
shore in the form of banks, which come almost to the surface 
in some places. They are generally encountered in places 
where ihe water is shoal, hut they are met in some instances 
where the depth is not inconnderable, and are there most for- 
midable. 

1 Forskal's Descript. Ariimnl. p. 29. 

^ C. G. Ehrenberg, Uebtr die A'alur und Bildtivg (fer CoraUeninsebi 
mtdCMIMSnb$mS»ate» Meere, Berlin liiU ; the same, die Coralkn- 
thiere da HotJken MeerUt Berlin 1834. 
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There are in the Red Sea, from the place where the reefs 
begin to appear to the place where tliey cease, very few localities 
where they cease to such a degree as to open a harbour for free 
anchorage close to the shore. These are Suez, Tor, and Jambo, 
In the reef distriet the banks run along close to the coast, 
generally submerged a very little way, but makinpi; it necessary 
for boats to touch at the outer edge, and for the passengers to 
wade ashore over the reef, or to be carried on the backs of the 
sailors. There comes then open water, generallj not yetj deep^ 
but available for steamers; and then there rise np from the 
bottom another long and broken aeries of reefs, shutting in 
what may be likened to a canal. Then comes another line of 
water, then another reef formation ; and in some places these 
alternate patches of free water and of coral extend half-way 
across from the Arabian to the Afrieaa shore. Of conise 
these reefs are a help to navigation in one way, for they break 
the violence of the waves, and in case of ti storm a steamer or a 
sailing vessel can He at anchor behind one with security ; bnt 
when the currents and the winds become, as they sometimes do, 
uncontrollably strong, the peril is all the more heightened, for 
should the vessel drag its anchor, and dash against the reef, it 
would soon go to pieces. From Tor to Gomsude the ccnal for- 
mation is most abundant ; north of Tor it disappears almost 
entirely ; south of Gkmisnde it is rarely met. 

The lower part of the Bed Sea is shallow, and the waves 
are usually not high ; the middle portion is very deep, and the 
waves are formidable. Ehrenberg tells us that on the seas 
which he had traversed — the Adriatic, the Black, the Mediter- 
ranean, the Caspian, the iN^orth, and the Baltic — he never 
beheld such waves as at the deepest parts of the Red Sea, — the 
locality between Sherm and Has Mohammed, for example. 

3. The exUtenee of the Carol Beefo traeeabU to oaum eoimected 
with Primewd Vokanio Aciioiu 

The most of the coral banks and islands are found where 
the waters of the Ked Sea are shallow ; and they never appear 
where the depth is great. It is noticeable also that they appear 
in the neighbourhood of flat coasts, and such also as bear 
traces of former volcanic action. The Gulf of Suez, near 
whose mouth the greatest abundance of coral is seen, is remark* 
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«ble for its ahaUowneas : no portion of it is at dl deep ; fifty 
f Athotns form the maximimi. 

The existence of a motmtaln exnding naphtha^ just oppoate 
to Tor, with its adjacent warm springSy was cmsklered at an 
early date a probable reason for conjecturing that volcanic 
action has somethiug to do, directly or indirectly, with the forma- 
tion of coral reefs. This Leopold von Bach^ long ago suspected, 
with his usual remarkable acuteness ; and in his classical work 
on the Canaries he called attention to the traces of former 
volcanic activity on the Arabian coast. The results to which 
Elirenberg was led arc convincingly in favour of such a theory; 
and the obsei vations of Lieut. Barker,^ who witnessed a dis- 
play of tliat activity \\\ Siiddh Island in August 1846, 1ms left 
no ground for deljaLing the qucstiuii. Not that tlu; nature of 
the ground lias any influence in promoting the development of 
the little creatures which make up the substance of the banks, 
but the shallowness of the waters, which is a secondary cause 
of the reefs, doubtless owing to a volcanic upheaval of the 
bottom of the sea. 

4. ChafaeUfiiHc Fealhtim of£kt Cored Buf», 

The coral reefs of the Red Sea have this feature in common, 
that they all form a kind of bank coming very nearly to the 
surface, and running out below with the most diversified pron|^. 
The top is usually one or two fathoms below the water ; but 
at ebb tide points appear, which, however, aro never pure 
coral in their nature, but are black masses of mingled shells, 
sea-weed, and bits of rock, cemented together and upborne 
by the underlying reef. The sailors call these points negro 
heads. 

The ring fonu, so common in the Pacific, is never met in 
tlie lied Sea ; and there arc none of those regularities of con- 
struction which have been noticed in Australasia by Beechey, 
Darwin, and Gaimard, observable in the Suez Gulf, excepting 
that on the side towards the prevailin:^ wind — the north — the 
sea is always sure to be found tolerably deep. The charac- 
teristic form is band-like, girding the shore, as has already been 
said, with a number of coral strips, not connected, but usually 

1 L. von Buch, Deacnpt. physique dts Tsle.f Canaries, etc., Paris 1036. 
* In Land. Journ, of U10 Uoy, Geog, Soc xvi. 1846, p. 33$. 
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broken, an ! particnlarly in the outer ones. Those which lie 
close to the shore have a boid front on the sea side. Those 
which come after slope away both to the east and tlio west, 
and are more danf^erons. The channels wliich are left between 
them are thoroughly undeiv,t rod by the pilots, and afford for 
small steamers and for the smaller class of sailing vessels a 
secure and admirable basin, free from heavy waves, and allowing 
therefore more rapid progress than could be enjoyed on the 
open sea. 

The harbour of Tor is formed by a cdiuI reef which projects 
southward in the form of a long tongue-liko peninsula, and 
which is so massive that Pere Sicard pleasantly says, tliat " it 
is a mole such as not all the European powers combined would 
be able to construct.*' Its appearance is known not to have 
changed perceptibly during the last hundred and fifty jeazs^ 
and has apparently undergone no alteration for three cutanea. 
It is always four feet, and during the flood tides of 'Sammer it 
is sometimes twelve feet, under water. Tke harbour which it 
forms has a depth of eight or nine fathoms. The reef is three 
times as long as it is broad, and on the outside falls away sud* 
denly to a depth of fifty fathoms.^ 

DISGUBSIOir III. 

TriS BOUTB ACB08S 1HB PLAIN EL-KAA AKD THROUOE 1HB MOUHTAIKS FBOU 

XOB 10 SIMM. 

1* Tha Plain Wadi Hebron^ and ike Pass to Wadi Seldf, 

Tor was the ancient landing-place of many pilgrims to 
Sinai^ Christian as well as Mohammedan, for it was equally 
sacred to both confessions. There are therefore several IHae- 
raria in our possession left by former travellers, but th^ are, 
for geographical purposes, of little value. Niebuhr, Seetzen, 
Bozi^re, Contelle, Burckhardt, Robinson, Callier, and others, 
took different routes to Sinai. But able travellers hare ex- 
plored the one from Tor through Wadi Hebran ; and those 

' The reader who may wish to read a full account of the varionR rpasona 
•which have been aaugned for the namo ]^e<l Sea, will consult Kitter'a 
Brdkunde von Arabk» (the extra-Siuai ^umou), xiii. 252-257. 
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who ymh to stud j the subject In all its bearings wOl find in the 
writings refened to aU that they can wish. Bnppell described ^ 
it maini J in its geological characteristics^ Schimper traced' the 
botanicid featnres of the route. Laborde sketched* the topo- 
graphical nature of the cooDtry wh«i on his return from Sinai ; 
and though his sketch is a slight one, yet there is enough to 
enable us to form a judgment. Yon Schubert has given^ us a 
vciy graphic description of the route^ which cannot be read 
witiiout transporting one to the very spot. Wellsted has con- 
firmed,' and Leprins* has crowned the whole with his careful 
examination of the inscriptions on the route, and with his 
measurements of angles with the compass. 

The word Eaa means merely plain/' and el-Eaa is pre- 
eminently ^ the plain." It reaches northward from Tor to Abu 
Selime, where Wadi Mokatteb in its western portion comes 
down to the sea, and consists for tiie most part of a very gently 
sloping plateau of sand, whose highest portion is only three 
hundred and forty feet above the sea's level. It is broken here 
and there with slightly rolling hills, and is bounded on the east 
by the towering granite region of the Peninsula, and on the 
west by the long chalk and limestone range to which Jebel 
Mokatteb and Jebel Nakds, already described, belong. Tlie 
plain is approached on the south by the hillock over which cl- 
Wadi runs, and the eye runs at a glance northward to the high 
hills beyond Wadi Selime, and in the immediate neighbourhood 
of Wadi Gharundel. The theory has been advaacod by Shaw, 
that the Elim of the Isn i litcs was in the neighbourhood of 
Tor; but this would L in to be thoroughly disproved by the 
fact that between tlic lis of Tor and the bitter fountain of 
Murkha, or ^lurrah, at the w estern outlet of the Wadi Mokat* 
teb route to Sinai — a three days' march — there is not a single 
spring. The vegetation of the plain is very ^ciinty, and the 
soil m many cases covered with a thin crust of salt. 

^ Bttppdl, Reise in Ahyssin. Frankf. a. M. 1838, vol. i. pp. 114-117. 

* W. Schimper, Kwrge NaekridUgn^ in vs. dat 1885. 

^ L. de Laborde et liiiftnt, Voy. de VArobU Peirte^ 1830, Paris, U. 

pp. 64-66, in BeUvi topographique de Ouadi Hebran, 

* Von Schubert, ndse in das Morgcnland, Pt. ii. pp. 299-807. 

* Wellsted, Tranh in Arahla, 1838, 8tO, vol. ii. pp. 46-66. 

* R. Lejeius, Journal^ in MS. 1486. 
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The rcmta to Wadi Hebran does not run parallel mtb the 
sea and then turn sharply to the east, bat croaaes the lower 
part of the plain obliquely^ in an almost northerly direcdon. 
It is a da/s march from Tor to the month of the wadi, 
although to the sea it seems but a Teiy little way. Travellers 
almost always spend the first night at the place whore the nar- 
row opemng in the rocks tells them tliat they have roached 
Wadi Hebran. Lepsius' practised eye showed him tlirit tliere 
might be expected Siiiaitic inscriptions oo rocks so m ell ada])ted 
for them. Kor was he disappointed ; and the result of his search 
was the discovery of ten of tliose mysterious records, similar in 
their general character to those found elsewhere in tlie Penin- 
sula, but entirely illegible. lie concluded that they must have 
been left there by persons on the way from Tor to Sinai: the 
general direction of the inscriptions iiiilic;ited this. They could 
not, however, have been cut witli tlie simple tools which were 
required to enirrave the inscriptions on the sandstones of Wadi 
Mokattcb. Tiiey must liave been done by skilled handS| and 
with instruments of a fine edge. 

And this naturally brings us to speak of the i^onlonicnl 
character of the xeigion. The Wadi Hebran leads directly into 
the granitic or syenitic region. The rock, which is at first 
laigely felspathic with crystals of quartz, becomes more and 
more mixed with horablende, and at length pjissos into the 
flne^ pure granite of Mount Sinai. Wadi Hebran is plainly 
the result of an early disruption of the primitive rock, and leads 
upwards from el-Kaa between high ledges of rock in a more 
winding manner than would be conjectured from the map of 
Laborde. It throws off a few minor wadis to the ri|^t and the 
lefty one of wHeh the last-mentioned traveller e^bred, and 
found* to be very difficult to traverse^ indeed inaccessible to 
camels. In one of these Laborde cUscovered more inscriptions, 
and ihe aednded ruins of one of those many monasteries which 
in former days were so common throughout the entke neigh- 
bourhood of die holy mountain* 

Wadi Hebran is at first very narrow^ scarcely twenty paces 
wide : it then becomes broader^ and then narrows again* A 
Utile brook flows down through it and waters a number of palm 
trees, and gives rise to an abundant vegetation. Indeed^ aU 
travellers speak of the delightful transition from the sterile^ 
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savage face of the plain of el-Kaa, to the well-watered trees 
and plants wfaicli abound in the Wadi Schubert Lepsius and 
others allude specifically to the form of the place; but as it is 
not particukrljr different from that met elsewhere, I will not 
cite them in detaiL f 

2. T/ie Aseent to Mount Sincd through Wadi Selaf and tlte 
Nttkh Hawiff or Pa$s of (he Winds. 

WjkH IL bran conducts to ^Sclaf, which, though but a 

contiiiuatioii of the former, is clitfcrLiiL in appearance and in 
its geographical relations. The llebran is a well-watered, and, 
for the desert, luxuriant pathway, generally narrow and gorge- 
like, between towering masses of the volcanic rock which forms 
the central mountain region. Tlie Selaf, on the contrary, is a 
broad and sandy wadi, which lies like a belt separating the 
Sinai group from the Serbal. It is but three hours in length 
to the place where it meets Wadi Ghurbeh, its real continuation 
on to the great curving ^Vadi el Sheikh. But at the point 
where it passes intu and adopts tlie name Wadi Ghurbeh, it is 
intersected by the r* ^ular northern route from Suez to Sinai. 

From tliis point of intersection there are two available 
routes for reaching the spot which is the goal of all travellers 
in that region — ^Mount Sinai. The easiest, although the most 
circuitous, is to continue straight on through Wadi Ghurbeh to 
its junction with the great Wadi Sheikh, whose ascent is very 
gentle and little impeded, to the great plain er-Rahah, lying 
just north of the sacred mountain. Tiie other is much shorter, 
but far more difficult. It is by way of the narrow, steep, and 
rocky pass called by the Arabs Nakb el Ilawy, or Pass of 
the Winds. It has often been taken, and often described. Von 
Schubert turned up to the Kahah plain through it ; so did 
Burckhardt, Canon Morison,^ Lord Lindsay,'^ Kobinson,^ and 
Lcpsiiis. By the accounts of all, the way is extremely difficult, 
the scenery fearfully wild and desolate. The gorge is narrow, 
and the reason for its being called the Pass of the Winds be- 
comes immediately evident to the traveller^ so furiously do the 

< A. Monson, Ckanoine^ Set higtorique tPvn Fof . tmeUementfait au MnU 
Sinai et a Jerusalem^ Toul 1704, p. 91. 
« Lord Lindsay, Letters on the Holy Land^ vol. i p. 288. 
* Robinson's Biiilical Rtaeardm, 
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currents of air sweep through it. Huge fragments of rock 
strew the way, the debris of the cliffs, wliich rise to a height of 
from eight liundrcd to a thousand feet, and overhancr the nar- 
row way. Over these shattered masses the camels slowly and 
toilfuUy pick their way. There are traces, however, of a paved 
road, conjectured to hnvo been built in early tiinos by the 
monks, who were fo niiiiicroiis in all the neighbourhood, as a 
means of easier cominiiiiication with the spot of the most in- 
terest to them — the sacred mountain of Sinai. Some of the 
inscriptions which are so common in ail parts of the Peninsula 
have been discovered in parts of the pass^ but they are not so 
marked but that Teiy careful observers have failed to notice 
them. Near the confluence of the Nakb el Hawy with Wadi 
Solaf, or Selaf) is the side wadi Kudhwan, running off towards 
the south, and communicating with that retired valley in which 
Laborde discovered the ruins of n rnin ont. 

The Nakb Hawy, called by Lindsay Nakb How, by Burck- 
hardt Nakb er Rahah^ by Lepsius Nakb Hauiy is, as will be 
inferred from the above brief aammary, a nanow and steep 
staircase leading from the lower district of the Serbal to the 
high plain or plateau on which rest the lofty monntains of the 
Sinai group. As a means of ascent, the great difficulty of 
ascending will always prevent its being generally chosen as a 
means of reaching the convent and the places of greatest in> 
terest to the pilgrim; but its terribly savage desolation, and its 
impressive introduction to the places associated with the giving 
of the law, will continue to impart to it a certain interest* 
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CHAPTER V. 

Sec. 9. THE MOUKTAINS OF THE SINAI FEtnMSULA IN THBIR 
TWO MAIN OBOUFS, SINAI AND SEBBAU 

EIB8T GROUP. 

TIIE CENTRAL GROUP OP THE JEBEL MUSA, THE MuLNT OF M ;^E5,'' AND TIIF, 
TUR SINA OF THE ARABS — HOREB ANJJ SiNAI, OB niK ' JUOU^TAINS OF 

HOSES" OF cmtisTUKB AMD moiUMsasuxn, 

General View, 

^^^^JINLY by a thorough scientific examination made ia 
If iVt^ I person, can sound knowledge be gained about any 
group of mountains ; and here such an examination 
^^^^^ is utterly wanting — it has never been made. Those 
who have visited the region which we are about to study, have 
had to follow the caprice of ignorant Beduins, or have had to 
accommodate themselves to the exigencies of necessity. The 
deep recesses, the stern rocks utterly destitute of soil, have thuS 
far compelled travellers to avoid wide detours, and have caused 
them to fix their gaze upon one, and but one, tiesired object — 
the Convent of St Catherine. Their interest in this sacred 
place cannot be Uglitly spoken of, nor their desire to reach it 
wondered at; yet it is much to be regretted that it has been the 
occasion of a great neglect of the physical features of the Sinai 
group, excepting so far as they lie in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the convent, and in the scenes hallowed by ancient 
legends. It is only within a most recent period that travellers 
have becfun to cast free glances beyond those castellated walls, 
and to free themselves from the mere assertions of those who 
merely repeated a well-worn tnle. For althon^rh there was mucli 
that is unquestionably true in what used to ije told to every tra- 
veller^ although the coloured glass through which the touiisi 
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had to look was veritable glass, yet much was trivial, and there 
was ample need for the acute iiivesLigations of our day to strike 
into a new field and ascertain more valual >Ie i icts. And what 
a contrast to tlie old reports of travellers, wlio never inquired, 
aud whose highest exercise of mind was a wondering adoration, 
are tlie results given us by Seetzen, Burckhardt, Huppell, 
Kobinson, Kussegger, Schimper, Le]is)us, and others! And 
still there is an endless amount yet to learn. Even now the 
■\^ iiolo mountain district south of Jebel Musa, and the imme- 
diate vicinity of the convent, is a ierra incognita to us ; and the 
highest peak, Om Shomar, has only been visited by one man, 
Burckhardt ; only the approaches on the south-west, north-west, 
north-east, and north-west have been examined, but all the 
other ravines, valley% passes, and summits remain unezplorecL 
Of the systematic connection of the whole district we as vet 
W noOung ; we liave random «.d it may U mL 
conjectures at timesi to supply the place of sure knowledge. 
Cartographers haye copied servilely one from anotlKT, or have 
filled out the blank spaces each for himself; and till Dr Laborde 
gave US his valiiablo map, we had nothing on which we could 
relj. The new and admirable maps of Kiepert and 0. Zinuner^ 
mann^ however, gather up all oar recent knowledge^ and hj 
reason of their laige scale si^plj a great want, and axe espe- 
cially to be comm^ded. 

A careful compaiison of certain fragmentary data, and an 
indicaUon of original observations, will be the first step in our 
course, if we wish to secure the most comprehensive view of 
the subject, and to assist f atore travellera to fill up the present 
gaps. 

From the older /fnisrom we gain no dear view of any 
attempts made by travellers to explore the central Sinai group. 
Pietro Delia Valley who journeyed over Suez in a south-east- 
ward directaon towards the end of December 1G15, belongs to 
the most acute and intelligent travellers of that period, and 
gained a clearer insight than most intf3 the uatural conditions 
and relations of the countries whicli lie visited, let wiiat we 
learn from him is exceedingly vague and general. 

On the 18th of DLCcmljur he left Suez, and travelled south- 
ward along t! )c sliurc ot till' Red Sea as far as the ^ells of 
Moses, where he found a number of growing plants thence 
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he journeyed for three days upon a plain [probably the one 
which extends towai'ds the south-east]. On the 21st of Decem- 
ber he had left the plain, and was approaching the mountains, 
which at the outset were not high, but which constantly in- 
creased in this ro(:;ard. The couiiiiy TN-as very unfruitful; yet 
once in a while he fell in witli fertile strips, which he likens to 
the valleys which one meets on the pilgrimage to St Lorctto in 
Italy. Wherever water was found, there were palms and gum 
trees [perhaps in Wadi Feiian, though he mentions no name]. 
At one place he found a waterfall, which he considered pic- 
turesque enough to make a drawing of. 

Two days later, on the 23d of December, the almost impass- 
able ways compelled him to make a long detour into a broad 
valley [probably el-Sheikh], on the east side of which he found 
the convent in a side ravine, a half-hour's walk from the broad 
valley. He arrived in the night, and the door was closed. 
Hundreds of Arabs were encamped under the walls, and were 
begging for bread. After a while tlic I nor was opened, and 
he was admitted. Directly through the convent flows the brook 
of Mosos, at which he used to water his flocks. On one of the 
following days he rcsolvcil to ascend the eminence. The two 
mountains, Horeb and binai, says Delia Valle, form in reality 
but one : they have a common bnse, but .p u t the wider from 
each other the higher tliev ns( l ud, and at the foot of their 
north-enstern slope the convent lies. Horeb, he says, looks at 
first insiiinificant, becau'^o the summit cannot be seen for some 
time ; but it has four or five peaks rising from it at various 
places, and completely shuts out tim view of Sinai. We 
ascended, saj^s Delia Valle, to a fine spring, and then higher 
tip to a chnpc] of the Virgin Mary. A third of the way up he 
encountered snow. Higher still he found four chapels, one of 
them with an altar ; to this the prophet Elijah fled when pur- 
sued by Jezebel. The summit of Sinai is more lofly, he tells 
us, than that of Horeb, where he now stood, all covered with 
snow. He then descended on the western side to a deep narrow 
ravine, in which lies el-Arbain, the Convent of the Forty- 
Martyrs, where preparations had been made for his entertain- 
menj; by a party of monks. From this point he attempted on 
the following day to ascend to the snmmit of Sinai, but the 
snow was so deep that he was able to progress no farther than 
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to the spot where the angels laid the body of St Catherine. 
The descent from this point to el-Arbain was very perilous on 
account of the snow. We see from this account that the 
mountain now known as St Catherine was called Sinai by 
Delia Yalle, and that the one nearest the convent, now bearing 
the name of Jebel Mnsa, was designated by him as Horeb. 
From el-Arbain the wealthy Italian turned back to the convent, 
and passed thence to Suez by way of Tor, but has given us no 
further record, saving that he saw two inscriptions upon stoney 
wliicli he did not copy* 

The above account agrees in the main with that given us 
in the middle of the same century by J. Thevenot^ who in 
1658y and at a rather more favourable season of the year^ came 
into the same region by way of Tor. On the 2d of February he 
reached el-Arbain, «^ ^ The Forty Martyn^" and was hospi- 
tably received by the monks of the Greek convent then there, 
in consequence of his being accompanied by an eodeaiastic 
from the content at Ton At that time el-Arbaitt, which is 
now deserted, was in good condition, and was sarronnded by 
gardens, the fruit of which was sent to Cairo for sale. The 
Convent of St Catherine^ on ihe contrary, was at that time in 
a dilapidated state : the monks who lemained there were in a 
constant quarrel with the Bedains, but the most of them had 
fled for greater security to Ton No one was then received 
as a guest into the convent, and the very entrances were walled 
up. The main sources of revenue, which ^ere derivable from 
Cyprus, were taken away in consequence of the Turkish pos- 
session of the island ; and the bishop of the convent did not 
honour it with his presence, but resided at Cairo. 

This condition of ail airs could not fail to have a great 
influence on travel tliither, and put great limitations upon the 
possibility of making observations in the neighbourhood. Still 
Thevcnot was able to make the same ascent of the mountain 
on tlie south which Delia Valle had made; but instead of calling 
it Sinai, he designates it by the same name which it bears now, 
Mount St Catherine. 

On the 3d of February he ascended from el-Arbain, the 
mountain lying eastward, which, though less high, was covered 
with snow, and which he does not designate as either Sinai or 
Horeb, but as Jebel Masa,the name which it bears now among 
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the Arabs. On the mmmit he found two drardies or chapels, 
the one of which was used by Gbeeks^ the other by Latin 
Christians^ and in their ndghbonrhood a small mosque ; on the 
snmmit of the mountain he was told that Moses receiyed the 
commandments. On descending to the Convent of St Cathe^ 
rine he passed the Ohf^el of the Prophet Elijah, and saw the 
footprints of Mohammed^s camel [Mohammed never entered the 
Sinai Peninsnla]. Thevenot tells ns thai the spot was reve- 
rently kissed by the Arabs; but he ascribed the invention of 
the fable to the ^looks, in order that they might find favour 
with the Mohammedan inhabitants of tlie land. All over the 
mountain, and especially in the neighbourhood of the chapels, 
were Arab encampments. For lack of time he did not under- 
take to visit them all. At one very conveniently situated 
place, he passed, on liis descent to the convent, a gale in a 
state of partial ruin [the posts are to be seen even now], where 
he was obliged to pay a toll. lie could not enter the convent; 
but after walking nr RiuJ it and its garden, he turned westward 
towards el-Arbain, and then for the first time " saw Mount 
Iloreb, where Moses tended his sheep." 

In these accounts of an Italian and a French traveller we 
get a clear account, so far as they go, of the various objects in 
the neighbourhood, aiKl a dehnite allusion to the legends which 
were even then poured into the ears of travellers. As topo- 
graphical records of what was in the immediate vicinity of the 
stations of the monks they are tolerably satisfactory, but they 
give no definite idea of the nature of tlie district viewed as a 
whole, — a want which is not even yet fully supplied. 

The distinguished names of Thomas Shaw, 1721; Richard 
Pococke, 1738 ; and even of the admirable Carsten Niebuhr, 
1762, do not iu this regard supply all that we lack. The two 
English travellers bestow not a glance upon the country taken 
as a whole: they give us a mere transcript of details, as they 
were given them by their monkish guides. Shaw is compara- 
tively meagre even in this, and does not dwell at length upon 
many spots which were considered hallowed ; while Pococke, 
on the contrary, enters into every legend, describes every ruined 
wall, every chapel, every bending of the road, and accompanies 
his description with some maps, which, as they were not exe- 
cuted by himself, nor by one who had been on the spot, are 
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exceedingly in accurate, and only here and there give ns any 
assistance. But Pococke is so far from attaining; to any livin^j 
insight into the relations of the parts to tlic whole, and is so 
lacking in a conception of the mutual relation of the geography 
of the country to its history, that he only gives a transcript of 
his own narrowness wlien he says, " As to the natural liistory 
of this region, it will not be worth while to add more to what 
I have already said." A jioint which I hold to be all-important 
to the proper understanding and interpretation of a country, 
Pococke wliolly passes over. 

It is Niebuhr who here, as in so many other districts, has 
thrown the clear light of his intelligence over this subject, and 
has displayed the acumen and the tact of the true geographer. 
It is a matter of unceasing regret that he was obliged to travene 
this interesting district in so hastj a manner, to not even enter- 
ing the convent, nor ascending to the summit of Sinai or St 
Catherine. He does not even seem to have heard of el-Arbain, 
and was allowed by the Arabs only to go up the mountain as 
far as the Chapel of Elijah ; and to add to these hard conditions, 
the refractory Beduins would give him no information, but 
obliged him to honj immediately away. All that they told 
him was, that this mountain was the Tor Sina. 

Still, such was the zeal and such the ability of this wonder- 
ful man, that he was able to extract much even from these 
scanfy opportunities. He ascertained the distance of the con- 
vent from Suez to be 133 English miles, and its general bearings 
to be 8^.E. from it. He also threw off a small but accurate map 
of the ravine where the convent stands, and a sketoh of the 
buildings, including the gardens, and the path leading up to 
Elijah's chapel. He was as little of a draughtsman as he was 
en^neer; but what he gave us was incomparably better than 
anything which had been attempted before, although much 
surpassed by those who have come after him with far better 
appliances. 

But the special service rendered by Niebuhr is best under- 
stood from this fact, that ho was the first who distinguished 
Mount Serbal, with the Wadi Feiran (he writes Sirbal and 
Farfin), and the northern group of mountains, from Jebel 
Musa and the southern group. 

In this the German traveller followed implicitly tlje state- 
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ments of \m Arab condnctoniy wlio designated the Booibeily 
contiiiuance of the level vallej of SerbaJ^ nine miles farther on 
through the Wadt Selaf^ by the name of Wadi Farftn, as 
far sonth-east as the foot of Jebel Mnsa, nine milesi vhenoe 
to the convent is still a distance of eleven and a half miles. 
The latter part of tiie way passes by the rochs of Kanoytor^ 
with their inscribed sides, and is prolonged therefore from the 
meeting of the Wadi Feiran and the road from Tor^ by way of 
the windy passes of Nakb Egani, Nakb Hawy, and Nakb el 
Bahah: with these commences the central elevation of tiie 
convent district within the great curve of the Wadi Sheihh and 

• south otit. From the altitude of Wadi Selaf, 2709 feet, the 
rise is sadden to more than 4000 feet, above which elevation 
lie all the valleys and all the plains of the southern group. 
The convent, which is estimated by von Schubert to be 4725 
feet, and by Bussegger to be 5115 above the sea, lies a little 
above the lowest level of this high tract ; but it and the re^n 
around Abn Suwdrah stand alika on a common plateau, above 
which all the special peaks of the Sinai group rise to their 
respective heights. 

This great common elevation of the central group around 
the convent, where the base of all the mountains rests upon a 
pediment about 4000 feet above the sea, is therefore radically 
different from that of the Serbal group, which rises abruptly 
from the Wadi Feiran, and rests on its southern side, directly 
on the low coast plain el-Kaa. It is completely severed from 
the Sinai group by the Wadi Hebr&n. Its complete physical 

. isolation in consequence makes it only correct to say, that the 
central mountain system of tlie Sinai Peninsula is subdivided 
into two leading groups : the northerly one of the Jebel 
Serbal, with the Wadi Feiran ; and the southerly one, which is 
regarded even by the Beduins as distinct from the former, and 
is known by the name of Jebel Musa, the " Mountains of 
Moses ;" while the " Mount of Moses," in a more restricted 
sense, i.e. the Tor Sina, forms the hallowed central peak. It is 
manifest that Niebuhr hints at tliis ra li ;il division, though 
his meaning has hitherto not been noticed, when he says, "One 
sees, therefore, that the mountain which the Greeks call Sinai 
(Tor Sina) does not lie in a great plain, as many have sup- 
posed. Yet it cannot be asserted from this, that the Sinai of 
VOL. I. V 
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the Greeks was iwt the true one; for our Arabs called tlie 
whole group, from the extremity of the rerftn TaUey, Jebel 
Musa, the * Mountains of Moses/ and the part where the 

convent stands Tur Sina " . , * j j. 

Keeping this radical distinction in mind, I proceed to dis- 
cuss the more southerly of thtise two groups, in its various sub- 
divisions* 

SISOVBSION I. 
1EE GROUP OF THE JEBBL UUSA, OB THB " KOOTTAISS OF IIOSES." 

1. The Natural Boundary of the Group. 

The solidly built hospitium known as the Convent of St 
Catherine, with its immediately contirrnons ] u ik, the Sinai of 
the monks, the Tor Sina of the Arabs, the Jebd IMusa or 
Mount of Moses in a restricted sense, forms only one part of 
the Jebel Musa or Mountains of Moses in a larger and loss 
restricted sense ; but this small part is by far the best known of 
all, and it is the chief point of prominence in every description 
of the group. It forms the extreme northeriy extremity of the 
whole : its northern base rests upon the plain er-Kahah (Wadi 
er Bahah), known sometimes as the Bortan plain {bortariy a 
garden), 4000 feet above Ihe sea. Towards ihe north-west this 
high plain contracts within narrow mountain passes ; but on 
the north-north-east it opens into the broad cleft known as el- 
Sheikh, whose eastern extremity, at the camping ground Abu 
Suwdrah, is 4005 feet above the ocean. A half-hour's walk 
eastward frdm ihe Abu Snweirah brings one to the termination 
of the high plateau on which the Sinai mountains rest, and to 
the abrupt descent from Alpine hdghts and primitive geological 
forms to an entirely different kmd of scenery, and to eminences 
far less lofty. 

Both Seetaen and Sobinson place the northern limit of the 
Sinai group at the place just indicated, and both agree in 
locating at the Abu Sawebah the water-shed between the two 
arms of the Bed Sea; discernible with the greater difficulty, 
because, although there are channels and watercourses in 
abundance, there are no waters pouring through them. The 
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corring Wadi el Sheikh loops around the group, *and fonns its 
natnral boundary up to the point where it ib joined bj the Wadi 
Akhbor, from which point Bobinson advanced over the Seheb 
plain to the mountain called el-Orf, and thencd westward to 
the narrow part of the Wadi Feiran, the place where Bussegger, 
Lord Lindsay, and others, entered the Sinai district. 

A little farther to the iiarth-west, past some narrow moun- 
tain ravines, lies the comparatively low AYadi SeMf, 2709 feet 
above the t- 'a. Tliis lies wholly exterior to the Sinai ijraiip, and 
is the medium of transition to the Wadi 1 ciruii, and iLlTl tiare 
tlie link between the Sinai and the SerbaJ groups. The portion 
of the Wadi Feiran which contracts to a breadtli of only eight 
paces is called el-Bueb (hahy door), and very soon open, into 
the broad Wadi el Sheikh. From this, whicli bends away in a 
noble curve to the nortli-cast, the Wadi Seldf runs directly to 
Sinai ; but its course is upward, and grows steep and hard to 
traverse as it nears the nairovv ravines at its end. The lofty 
mountain chain begins there, at the Nakb Egani, and extends 
south-south-east, past tiia -| urs along the Wadi llebran and the 
Wadi Oijmeh to tlie Oijnich, a very lofty peak descnbed by 
Burckhardt under the name Odjmeh. At the southern ex- 
tremity the chain embraces the mighty Om Shomar, which, 
with its conical summit, and the bold precipitous sides of its 
outlying cliffs, forms at once the key-stone of the group. 
Burckhardt is the only traveller who has ascended it ; and it is 
to him that we are indebted for our most accurate information 
regarding the group as a whole, and our clearest insight into 
its configuration. Between the Om Shomar at the soutli, and 
Sinai at the north of this central group, lies, in a direct line, 
and almost exactly midway, n tliird great landmark, Mount St 
Catherine, which may be regarded as the true centre of the 
real Mountains of Moses. The extent of the range towards tlic 
east and the south-east is not so clear ; we cannot wander far 
from the truth, if, with Kouinson, starting at Abu Suweirah, 
the water-shed of the central granite district, we consider the 
Jebcl Fera, and the peaks which lie on the north-east side of the 
Sinai group, Urn Lanz, Ura Alawy, and Ras el Ferush, to be 
the outposts, and also reckon tlie porphyritic and granite moun- 
tains at the south-east, Mordam and Mohala, also as belonging 
to it. A high, massive, yet narrow branch of the range ap- 
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pears to extend soutlnvard towards Sherm, the extremity of 
which Burckhardt passed on his way from Sherm to Tor. Yet 
it must be confessed, that tlie whole district between his route 
and Om Sliomar, designated on Robinson's map as Jebel et 
Turfa, is too little known for us to venture on any consideration 
of it. Leaving it out of the qnestion, tlie Sinai group forms 
ftn ellipse extending from north-west to south-east. 

As one comes over the usual route for pilgrims, either by way 
of Wadi Feirnn or Wadi IItl)r;tu, be must needs traverse the 
steep passes which lie between Siuai and Serbal. Entering tlie 
central mountain district, the peaks become more and more lofty 
as we advance southward. The plain er-Kahah is computed to 
lie about 4000 feet above the level of the sea; the convent, 
4725 feet (Dr Erdl), 5115 feet (Russegger); the summit of 
Sinai, 6796 feet, 7097 according to Russe^er; that of Mount 
Gatherine, 8168 feet, according to the same aathoiity; Om 
Shomar has never been meaaoxedy bnt BoBiegger conjectured 
tibat as well as ihree or four mountains close by it, whose 
names axe unknown, attains a height of 9000 feet. The ap- 
proach to this mountain district from the Wadi Feiran and the 
goi^ around Serbal, np throng^ the steep pass which leads 
diraclly to Sinai, is confirmed by all traveUers who bare entered 
bj that ronte, 

^ From the Wadi Genne/' says Knasegger perhaps D jenne^ 
a soathem branch of the Wadi Feiran, and probably paralld 
wiih ifae Wadi Selafj, '^the nature of tins mountain region 
grows wilder and more imposing : the snnunita tower to a height 
of 5000 to 6000 feet, the ravines become narrower, and ran 
in longer and more direct conrsea. The forma of l^iemoontains 
are extremely picturesque, and the view of Sinai ia noble [he 
means the whole Sinaitic group, for the true Sinai is hidden at 
this point by intervening peaks] ; but through the steep granite 
walls the travellers look as through the tube of a telescope at 
the sublime view which terminates the pros|)ect.** 

" My last halt before arriving at Sinai," says Russegger in 
continuance, "was Jebel Fria [Robinson's Jebel el Fureia], . 
upon a small but elevated plateau ; yet towering above it rise 
the precipitous, ragged, and dark walls, hullo wed out here and 
there with fearful indentations. On the next morning it seemed 
impossible to proceed : we turned aside into one of the gorges, 
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-which, altliough from twenty to thirty feet wide, was hemmed in 
by rocks many hundreds of feet in lieicrht. Through this Nakb 
Haui, the Wind-gorge, or Wind-pass, as the Ai*abs call it, we 
advance to the convent in a much shorter time, tiiough perlinps 
with more difficulty, than over the usual route which pilgrims 
take, through the Wadi Mochsen [probably a part of tlie Wadi 
Sheikh]. Four hours of hard climbing brought us to the first 
outlying peaks of Sinai. The dreadful road" compelled me to 
dismount from rny camel, for it could only be led, not driven. 
After reaching the highest point, and then descending again 
through Nakb er Rahah, according to Burckhardt's description, 
we reached the plain where the Israelites seem to have encamped, 
lying at a height of 4000 feet above the sea, and lying between 
Jebel Ebestemi and Jebel Horeb. This plain is extended or pro- 
longed into a narrow defile, in which the Convent of St Cathe- 
rine lies, and one side of which is formed by the Jebel Musa." 

Lord Lindsay, who pursued the same route as Russeggcr 
from the Wadi Feiran, but who at the very end of it passed 
thiongh the narrow pass el-Bueb into the Wadi Sheikh, passed 
through this and then entered the Wadi Sel4f, says that from 
this point there commences '^a continual ascent towards the 
elevated district of Sinai. On the 16th of March, at an early 
hour, the rising sun was just lighting up the peaks of the 
mountains — the birds were singing their matins merrily : the 
view behind was closed by the noble peaks of the Serbal \ but 
five or six of the neighbouring snnunita towered np in the early 
dawn, reddish brown in colour, and with deep bine shadows. 
Each one of these peaks was broken up into a number of pin- 
nacles^ which became less lofty towards the west. Leaving the 
more accessible and easy route lihrough the Wadi Sheikh on the 
left, we took our course through the much less picturesque 
Wadi Seliif. There is good pasturage in it for sheep and goats, 
which were here under the care of Beduin shepherdesses. We 
saw in this place the rethem [rattam Lindsay calb it], with its 
white flower delicately streaked with purple; the selleh (f ) with 
leaves of the lightest tint of greai, boKTing a very pretty flower 
of a light pink colour, beautifully streaked insidd; the deep 
greoi ooraga (?), and hundreds of lizards of the colour of the 
sandy and called hy the Beduins Eer^ML We passed five 
hours on this part of the way, from six to eleven, till wie reached 
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the foot of Jebel How [el-Haui], at which point tho steep 
ascent begins. The path, passing through one of the most 
extraraclinaiy defiles that I have ever seen, and rudely paved in 
the steepest parts, leads directly to Mount Sinai. The groups 
of camels slowly defiling alonr;, at different heights of tlie 
ravine, and sometimes in different directions, were highly 
picturesque. After three hours' climbing we arrived at the 
summit, and our first view of Sinai was gained ; its side facing 
us, bearing not that name, however, but Jebd Shereyk. The 
broad plain eivBaha slopes to its very base. 

That plateau, eivBaha, small in itself, but elevated 4000 
feet above the sea, yet a mere valley compared with the mighty 
peaks which tower around it, is, despite its relatively meagre 
proportions, one of the largest plains found in that whole Sinai 
group. It was this feature which first directed Bobinson's 
attention to it,— the broadly extending plain encompassed by 
narrow mountain passes, — which made him decide that it must 
have been the true place of encampment for the children of 
Israel. All the other wadu are contracted, and utterly unfit 
for such a purpose; only the Wadi Sheikh is an exception. 
And even this is no true exception ; for it is in reality a mere 
continuation of the plain er-Kuhah. I have in another place 
called the reader's attention to this wonderful contrast, a large 
and open plain in the heart of a rough mountain land ; and it 
is no \von(ler that when the keen-sighted American saw it, he 
cried out, "Here is room enough for a large encampment!" 
"A fair, broad plain," he says, " lay before us, extending from 
the narrow ravine, or ' Windy Pass,' at the north-west, south- 
eastward, shut in on each side by lofty granite ridges, with 
shattered peaks a thousand feet high, stern, naked, and of 
indescribable grandeur, — a scene wholly unexpected, and such 
as we had never seen." Eobinson was tlie first — ^Laborde may 
jealously dispute^ it if he will — who discerned tlie topographi- 
cal character of the spot, and its adaptedness to the wants of a 
large encampment : thousands have been over the same route, 
as Laborde himself very rightly, no doubt, remarks ; but no 
num of them was struck with the characteristic which Jiobin- 

^ L. de Laboxde, CommXmtt wr VExode, Append, pp. 1| 41, 42. 
LaboriTc, in his map, p. 106, has done ample justloe, bowerer, to the sue 
of er-Baha.>-£D, 
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son noticed at once. The Americanos words, "No traveller 
has described this plain, nor even mentioned it, except in a 
slight and general manner," are perfectly true ; although 
Laborde has given us his admirable Vue pittoresque of the 
same spot. Ivobinson was tiio iirst to take the measure of its 
dimensions, and the first to attempt to show its connection \\ ith 
the history of iaiacl, and his view \vlll always be worth consi- 
deration ; and the size of the plain will always be a matter of 
moment and of interest, although perhaps nut to the extent 
which he supposed, since he and all who went before him were 
ignorant of the existence of a plain in that region larger than 
er-Rahah. And it is difficult for any reader of Robinson's 
pages, if he carries to their perusal any vivid recollections of 
the impressions of his youth regarding the solemn scene once 
enacted on Horeb, to follow the eager author in his account, 
and not to feel strongly impressed that that was the very spot 
where the Lord came down and rested upon the trembling 
mount, and amid flame and smoke and the sound of a trumpet, 
gave his laws and the ten commandments to the people thiough 
the mouth of his prophet. 

In contrast with the swelling feelings which filled the mind 
of the great American, and which made the convent to become 
the mere reflection, or rather one of the side rays, of that great 
liiiliL wiiich once broke from Horeb upon all the world, is the 
narrow curiosity of most pilgrims, who narrate with strange 
minuteness every trlviiil thing connected with the convent, and 
the monks appear to regard these as the natural goal of their 
toilsome journey, reserving only a few words for the moun- 
tain itself, its character, and all the natural features which 
make it interesting, and which £t it for the scene of a Divine 
BeveiatioD. 

2,' The three great Bavines, wtfA the two intervmmff MnmUdntf 
and the Spurs running southward toith eOMtantfy iancreeaimg 

JieighL 

The great plain er-Raha slopei gradually towards the sonth- 
east, and ^ere continuing in its normal direction, it narrows 
to a very contracted pass between the cliffs, which, although 
taking the name Wadi Shoeib, may be rightly considered a part 
ol the adjacent plain. A short balf>hour*s walk up this ravine 
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lies the Convent of St Catlierine, and hence it is not uncommon 
to speak of the pass as the Valley of the Convent. The dark 
green of its fruit trees and cypresses coming in such close 
contact with the bare and fortress-like wails of the mountain, 
usually throw travellers, wearied of tlie desert, into transports 
of delight. The name Wadi Shoeib, or Vale of Jethro, is 
given to the spot by the Arabs, because theu" tradition assigns 
to this place the honour of once being the pasture of the priest 
of Midian. 

This is not the only ravine, however, which passes in the 
same direction through the group : it is merely the middle of 
three parallel ones, of which the western, the Ledja Vale (Leja 
in Robinson), is usually known as the Valley of the Forty, el* 
Arhain^ and still contains the ruins of a convent and some 
gardens. It derives its name Ledja, Le, the stony place," from 
the huge masses of xock which have dxopped into it from the 
overhanging predpices^ and from its exceedin|^y lough charao* 
ter. On its west side^ and parallel with it, rises the mountain 
known as el-Humr, which in its southern part towers stOl higher, 
and hears the well-known name of St Catherine. The Ledja 
gorge has no southern outlet: 6t Catherine closes it, and is 
visible from it even to Its summit On the north of ei-Humr 
and west of the plain er-Raha is the Jebel el Ghuhdieh, but 
the two mountains axe parted by a pass which runs westward 
to the Wadi TuUah, and connects the plain with the Wadi 
Hebran and the road to Tor. Up to this time this pass, which 
seems to be the same with one called the Wadi el Ghor by 
Burckhardt,' has been neither visited nor described. E > t of 
d-Arbain rises Sinai, Jebel Musa in a limited sense, but almost 
always called by the monks and the Arabs Jebel et Tfir, seldom 
Tur Sinai. This long mouutain (regarding it all as one) parts 
the Wadi Shoeib or Vale of the Convent and the Vale el- 
Arbain. Its southern extremity towers the highest, and bears 
the name of Sinai proper, and has on its summit a mosque and 
a small chapel, the real goal of most pilgrlnia^os. The northern 
portion is usually called Iloreb by the monks, and is the part 
which was regarded by liobinson as the place where the law 
was given. 

The middle gorge, the Wadi Shoeib, on the east side of 
Sinai, is the most visited of all, because of the convent which 
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is witliiu it; it leads to roost of the localities which are com- 
monly visited, and is the headcjuarters of almost all travellers. 
Yet no onc^ has yet gone southward, and that whole region is 
almost unknown to us. Burckhardt, crossing from the iElanitic 
Gulf to Sinai, has given us a few instructive words, however. 
The morning after his last encampment, Ix foro reaching tlie 
convent, he tells us that he ascended a mountain from which a 
beautiful prospect was had, including the broad Wadi Sebaijeh, 
over which he must pass in order to reach the mountain which 
commands the convent from the south. The vale of the con- 
vent is therefore not a cul-de-sac^ like the Ledja, but has a 
bridle-path, so to speak, which, traversing the Jebel Sebaijeh, 
can be used as the direct road to Sherm. The name Sebaijeh 
is common both to a mountain and to a wadi. 

It is this important locality, not critically examined by 
Kobinson, not counted espedally interesting by Burckhardt, 
which, when still further examined, will be found to have great 
claims to be considered as the site of God's wonderful dealings 
with Israel. 

Wadi Sebaijeh is the name given to the most easterly of 
the three parallel ravines^ which pass in a generally south-east 
direction through the mountain group. It is the least known^ 
and yet is the broadest^ of aU« It is this which runs aionnd 
Jebel ed Deir, the most eastern of the three parallel mountain 
linesy to the sonthem base^ marked hj a narrow pass^ of Jebel 

^ Since this was written, Stanley has made a brief visit to ed-Deir, lying 
ou the east side of the pass. Sinai and Palestine^ p. 77. — Ed. 

*I wish to xetain fids whole passage, not beeanae it is Taluable, but to 
•how the broad sDd nraf nl manner in wbieh Ritter genenliwB when a nue 
footiog of facts faib him. It is hardly necessary to inform the reader that 
the publication of Stanley's Stnai and Palestine haa set the whole matter 
at rest, and has demonstrated Hitter's argument to be wrong. Not only 
the view of the Wadi Sebaijeh which he gained from Jebel ed Deir, but 
his pcncmal ezaminatioQ d the place on the third day of his stay at tho 
oonrent, are oonvindng testimony that all preriona traTeUets have been 
mistaken. Bitter has giTen us, in his Lectures on Comparative Oeogretph^^ 
a striking instance of his candour in retracting the results of a similar mode 
of reasoning regarding the central districts of Africii, and has cancelled in 
this way yiews first promulgated in the first volume of the Erdkunde ; and 
he troold be the first to acknowledge himself wrong In this place after being 
faUyirtijfl^t.— SeeStMiley'kiStMiawiAa^^ 8w 
alao Bonsr's Demt f(fSmait p. 228. 
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Sebaijeli (more properly Mertiga, the Keeper's Blount, as von 
Sclmbert, Lepsius, and Robinson in a special map, have given 
it), and then bears to the south and west. But as Kobinson 
did not visit it, but only looked into it as well as he could from 
the summit of Sinai, he was able to discern only the gravel lulls 
which lie at the opening and hide the view. He concluded the 
vallej to be but a fimall one, therefore ; and it escaped his pene- 
tration that here wonld be found a plain correspondent to er- 
Kaha at the north, and perhaps even longer. He has merely 
indicated the Wadi Sebaijeh on his map as a collection of 
^ naked gravel hills.*' Tiscbendorf got the same impression^ 
of the narrowness of Wadi Sebaijeh, but he only viewed it from 
the summit of Sinai ; jet he did not hesitate to accept the place 
as that where the children of Israel received the law. The 
broad Sebaijeh plain it is which Laborde givea in its full pro- 
portions on a special map, tracing it from its wide northern 
margin where it merges into the Wadi Sebaijeh, to the south- 
eastern base of Sinai. He designated it as ** Oadye Sebaye, 
campement des enfans d'IsraeV" and his conjecture has been 
followed by many travellers since. There must, of course, be 
a deviation in the interpretation of the Mosaic narrative, accord- 
ing as Laborde's or Robinson's conjectures are accepted, but of , 
this we will speak <inon. Still it may be said in this place, that 
this southern mount, Jebel Sebaijeh, which, with its narrow 
pa^s, is tlie connecting bond between ed-Dcir and Jebel Musa, 
is the spot where, according to the legend, Moses tended 
Jethro's (Shoeib's) sheep, and that it derives thence the ancient 
name which it bears, signifying the Keeper's Mountain. It is 
also to be remarked tliat the Wadi Sebaijeh, through its whole 
extent from the north (from the place where er-Raha me 1^ the | 
Wadi Sheikh), continues equally wide with the Wadi Sheikh |» 
till it reaches the Sebaijeh plain at the south, where it expautls 
into that broad tract. It is therefore the true link between 

^ C. Tiscbendorf, Travels in the Emt. In citing an authority of so much 
eminence, it ought in justice to be said that Tischendorf speaks very hastily 
in the matter, and as if -withoiit nmdi reaaon for his conviction : as if merel/ 
acoeptiDg what was iuidiBp«ited.~ED. 

^ Plan topographiqite du massif de rachen du mSku d^sgtieJ* d'Shmt U 
Sinat, Horcb et Ic Mont St Catlierine, dresseet detrin^ per L. doLabotdet 
1841. Also, Commentaire sur VExode^ by the same. x 1 
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er-"Raha anfl the Sebaijeh plain^ and these two are complemen- 
tary to each otlier. 

The third mountain, the most easterly of all, lying between 
the Wndi Shoeib and the Wadi Sebaijeli, is called by most 
recent travellers cd-Dcir (from deir, convent), but upon La- 
borde's map it bears the name of St Epistcme, who appears to 
have lived with her husband upon the mountain, and to have 
built a convent for nuns, and to have erected a cross. The 
ruins are still visible, and the eminence bears the double title of 
the Mountain of the Convent and the Mountain of the Cross. 
A view from its summit^ would doubtless amply repay the toil, 
and would give a most satisfactoiy solutiou of many difficidt 
questions, and throw mach light vpon the giving of the law. 
A spur of this mountain rnnning yiestf and lying south-east of 
Mount St Catherine, closes the yiew as one stands on the Kaha 
plain and looks down tlie Vallej of the Oonvent. It is called 
by the Arabs Limnegia, or Minnegia. As it would have been 
impossible for Moses to go to the summit of Sinai (Sinai proper, 
the aouthemmost peak of Jebel Musa) two or three timed a 
day to receive the commands of the Lord,^ Lord Lindsay has 
sapposed that it answers the conditions of the Mosaic account to 
accept that lower height, Limnegia, as the tnie Sinai, and that 
the people looked from er-Raha down the pass, they themselves 
standing afar off." 

In order to gain a clear and living conception of the phy- 
sical geography of this whole region, and make the whole picture 
manifest to our mind, it will be necessary to enter yet further 
into topographical details, and to follow the least traces which 
remain to us after the lapse of nearly four thousand years, and 
tlirow light on that distant time. 

The three parallel gorges already named, extending south- 
eastward, and enclosing Sinai and ed-Ddr, are very analogous 
to each other in many respects, and yet very different in some, 

* See Stanley, Smni and Palestine, p. 77. Stanly*! view thence indtioed 
him to 1)( Kevc Ptitter's theory of the Wadi Sebaijeh untenable.— Ed. 

' This point is not dooisivc as to thid high hill being Sinai, for the 
northern declivity of J<jl>el Musa would be easily reacbe'l by a hale inau two 
or three tunes a day ; but the euggestion is a valuable one negatively to 
those who, like Bonar {Deteri qfSitun)^ aooept the theory thst the aouthem 
and highest peak is that on which the glovy of the Lord rested.— -Ed. 
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especially m width ; tlie eastern one, Wadi Sebaijoli, being tlie 
only one which can be compared, in this regard, with the broad 
Wadi Sheikh. The most western one, the Ledja, the naiTowest 
and the most filled with fragments of rock, is wholly closed at 
the fiouth by the lofty Mount St Catherine; it is a cut-de-saCf 
open only at the north^ where it joins the plain er-Raha. It is 
the richest in springs ; for besides being fed by the loftiest 
mountains, those w^hich receive the greatest amount of snow, 
it is more shaded on the north side^ and hence is less exposed to 
the dn inti effects of the sun's beat. 

The middle ravine^ that of the convent, opens freely towards 
the north on the plain er^Baha^ is not vemarkable for the usual 
aspect of wild mountain goige% is veiy little impeded witii 
fidlen fragmeniB of rock, and is not wholly closed at the aonth, 
like the Ledja, It is connected bj a narrow and not difficolt 
path paasmg ow the Sebaijeh mountain, with the great ampbi- 
theatrical plain of Sebaijeh, which von Strauss' and Eia£t 
have made the subject of special measurement, in order to 
compare it with the plain er^Baha. The third passags^ the 
Wadi Sebaijeh, is the broadest of all, and -is characterised by 
the many basins which are met along its winding course, and 
which would have well met the needs of a large body of people. 
This wadi is six hundred feet wide even in its narrowest places, 
and opens not only into the broad plain er-Kaha at the north, 
but also into the perhaps yet larger plain Sebaijeh at the south, 
which comes close to the base of tlie Mount Sinai of tiudition, 
the southernmost and loftiest peak of the Jebel Musa, which 
towers p;randly above it, and forms a sublime contrast to the 
low gravel hills which rou£jhcn the southern portion of the 
wadi. Hitherto almost overlooked, this wadi stands in the 
closest relations with both the northern and the southern plain, 
and had unquestionably a much greater prominence iu the 
biblical history than has thus far been conceded to it. 

3. The Fatha or Eoade tohieh traverse thie Minmiain Grwp, 

The ravines already doscrlbod, travellers have usually made 
the starting-point of their Miountain ascents. From el-Arbain 
in tlie Ledja leads the only path which runs to the summit 
^ A. Fr. Strauss, Iteise ia da$ Morgenlmdt Sum und CMgotha, 
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of St Catherine; at least no other has ever been taken. We 
haye intezesting and valuable accounts of its ascent from the 
following trayeilen:* Pella Yalle m 1615, Thevenot in 1058, 
Fococke in 1738, Seetzen in 1807, BnickhibxLt in 1816, Bnp- 
pell in 1831, Loid Lindsay in 1837, Rohinaian in 1838, and 
Rnsse^er in 1839. Niebnhr, Be Laborde, von Schubert, 
Tiacfaendorf, and othezs, did not ascend it. 

The middle mountain, Jebel Mosa, indading Horeb and 
Sinai, has, however, been thoroughly traversed by pilgrims; 
Kiebubr, one of the most ^ted of all, being unfortunately the 
only one who has been hindered from reaching the summit. 
Travellers are accustomed to ascend from the convent on the 
eastern dedivity, to descend to the ruins of el-Arbain in the 
Ledja at the western base, and then to ^mss around the northern 
declivity through the plain er>Raha. In this way th^ take in 
all the stati(ms connected with the monkish legends. We have 
from ihese travellers a perfect literature of Sbai, embracing 
some hundreds of volumes, each adding little to what has 
already been said, excepting as tiie peculiar training of the 
individual, or the changes wrought by the various seasons of 
the year'diosen for the visit, may affect the monotony. They 
have given us in foil the legends of the monks, and all the 
minute detttls of personal adventure^ without in many cases 
adding at all to what is pmumCTAly valuable. To speak of 
these, or even to cite the list^ cannot of course lie within the 
scope of our plan, which onl^ embraces the works of discerning 
observers, and the results which they, and they alone, have 
recorded. 

Very few have reversed the order of march, and have gone 
over the mountain from the Ledja to the convent. In earlier 
times, however, this must have been the usual way ; for it was 
in aoccrdanoe with the ancient legend that Moses ascended on 
the western side, not however from the deep gorge at cl-Arbain, 
but proceeding from the plain er-Raha by way of a much more 
narrow pass running parallel "vvitli the Ledja, but upon a more 
elevated side shelf of the mountain. This pass debouches 

^ The list ni!iy be extended by the addition of Stanley in 1852, Wilson 
(or rather two of his party) {Lands of the Bible) in 1843, Viscount 
Castlereagh {Journey to Damascus)^ Rev. Mr Tyrwbitt and his party 
{Vacatiom TVaveb, 18G2-3). 
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directly into the Baha plain, bnt in its course it does not tra- 
verse the entire length of Sinai^ but just above el-Arbain it 
turns up and emerges on the back of the mountain, just about 
midway between ^ northern and the southern extremities. 
Pococke, the only traveller who has given us a detailed descrip- 
tion of it, calls this path "the Valley of Jehovah/' and the 
portion of lloreb which it traverses Mount Serich ; the latter 
being that part which Lord Lindsay first descried on emerging 
from the Haul pass, and whicli ho calls by the name Shereyk, 
evidently the same name with Pococke*s. Tlie L)crb Serich, or 
*• Path of Moses," was supposed by Pocockc to have been the 
way which the prophet took in going up from the plain into 
the holy mount, it being the easiest and the most direct of the 
three possible ones. If the children of Israel were encamped 
on the plain in front of lloreb, this path w^ould communicate , 
much more speedily them than the more circnitous ones 
by way of the Convent Valley and tlio Lcdja. Pococke, more- 
over, indicated a deep depression in the rock where the Derb 
Serich enters the plain, as the possible spot where the metal 
for the golden calf was molten (Ex. xxxii. 4), and which he 
supposes not to have been a small Apis of Memphis, but a 
li^evis of Heliopolis, the city from which the Israelites came : 
at any rate, this locality well satisfies the conditions of the 
sacred narrative. This path is rich in aromatic herbs through- 
out its entire length, and here and there displays a thorn tree, 
called by Pococke oxyacantlia A rahica. It passes by the chapels 
of 8t Pantelieman and St John the Baptist It leads to a 
small plain lying on the very ridge of the mountain, about 
half-way between the northern declivity and the lofty peak of 
Sinai proper. 

Kobinson did not explore this path, ntx indeed take much 
notice of it ; he alluded unquestionably to it in a passage where 
he says: ''A narrow fissure runs out northward from this 
basin towards the plain, through which the mountain may be 
ascended. Here a willow and two hawthorns were growing, 
with many shrubs ; and in all this part of the mountains* were 
great quantities of the fragrant plant Ja*deh, which the monks 
call hyssop." Is it not possible that there is a connection be* 
^ tween the name Valley of Jehovah (Jah) and the name of the 
plant Ja*deh mentioned by Robinson? At any ratei, the whole 
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subject IS interesting, and deserves future study. The old 
legend here has been allowed to drop into oblivion, although 
well worthy of preservation. Lepsius has alluded to this path. 
He heard it distinctly called the Sersdf Vale, i.e. the " Vale of 
Pasturage," from the abundant stores of the sersdf bush which 
are found there, and whicli supply a firm enough twig to form 
the walking-sticks which travellers cut as remembrancers. 
The oldname^ Moses Staffs," usually given to them^ seems to 
hint at some ancient connection of the prophet's name with 
the place. 

No traveller has as yet taken the trouble to examine 
thoroughly the ruins which remain still on the Mount ed Deir ; 
and the Om Shomar, the highest mountain of the whole region, 
has never been visited excepting by Burckhardt. The diffi* 
cnlty of climbing these shattered granite peaks, and the perfect 
worthlessness of the region in an agricultural point of view, are 
not the only obstacles which have stood in the way of travellers ; 
but the extortion^ the greedy the robberies, the dieatin^ and 
the faithlessness of the Beduins, without whose assistance the 
journey cannot be attempted| have paralyzed all enterprise in 
this direction. The attempt is a bold one in face of all these 
difficulties, and it would not be too much to call it a dangerous 
one. 

. DISCUBSION II. 

liiE ASC£ilX Of SOME OF THE MOUNTAINS OF THE CENTRAL GBOUF — 
OH SBOMAB— ST CAIHEnME— BUBEB AND SINAI 

It is only by the atscent of mountains that we oan get a 
dear conception of the ubIioU of this district or of any, and see 
how all the features of the landscape have mutual relation and 
adjustment It will therefore add not a litUe to our better 
understanding of the subject, if we follow briefly the notes of 
the most competent explorers, and look from their several points 
of view. When we have completed such a circuit of obsenrar 
tion, we shall be able to frame a picture of the entire region, 
and, so far as our materials will aUow, to make it a complete 
one. And we will begin with that journey which stands thus 
far alon^ to the highest point of tiie whole group, and have 
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for our guide the most competent explorer who has jet visited 

1. BurckJiardCs Ascent of Om Shomar, 

On the 23d of May 1816, Burckhardt left the Convent of 
St Oaiherine for the purpose of ascending Om Shomar. He 
started in Ihe night, in order not to awaken the jealousy and 
snspidon of anumber of wildBednins from the Om Shomar 
neighbonrhoody and took with him his guide Hamd and two of 
the convent serf Arabs. 

He had learned from the monks that they often heard 
singular noises in the direction of Om Shomar, which they 
compared to repeated salvos of artillery, but which were unac- 
companied with any rumblings of the earth as at Sinai. They 
could hardly come therefore from an earthquake, but mijiht be 
connected with some volcanic action at Om Shuiiiar. lUn rk- 
hardt was able to explain the phenomena, but not to the satis- 
faction of a body of ignorant and superstitious men ; and his 
visit was prompted by a desire to learn the facts of the case, as 
well as by a wish to discover the geography of the soathem 
part of the Penin^nla. 

I will not enter into any minute particulars respecting his 
progress. He took the open path over Mount Sebaijeh, and 
then bearing a little to the west, he traversed the Wadi Owass, 
and the Wadi Hahaba. On his way he passed a collection of 
the rude stone huts which the Bednins put up in solitary places 
to store their goods. They are about ten feet high, and twelve 
on a side, are constructed of rough stones, and are usually 
found in groups of about a dozen each. Their roofs are mere 
sticks, their doors the same, and a single blow of a stone would 
effect an immediate entrance. Yet such is the honour of the 
Beduins in their relations with each other^ that theft is un- 
known among them ; and these huts not unfrequently, as in 
the case of SheOch Szaleh^ contain articles of real value, shawls, 
and money* 

In about eight hours Burckhardt reached the foot of the 
mountain. The latter part of the way was estiemely pictu- 
resque, the rocks were found in the most fantastic shapes, here 
and there date palms were found, but as a general thing the 
aridity was dreadfuL He telk us that the rocks were black 
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wiih the intensity of the heat Never had he seen a greater 
scene of desolation. About an honi's walk up the mountain he 
encountered the remains of the old Convent of Antua, which had 
once been a place of some marie, and which was inhaMted as 

recently as the beginning of the eighteenth century. Burckhardt 
had already found in his researches among the manuscripts of 
the St Catherine Monastery, that Antus had once been on the 
old route to Tor, and that pilgrims going thither formerly used 

to choose the very path which lie had taken, instead of that now 
generally followed through the Wadi Hebran. Nothing re- 
mains of the old convent hut the ruins of a single edifice, which, 
being of large granite stones, is, if not imperishable, at least not 
temporary. Higher up he found a few date palms again. 

He could not ascend to the summit of Om Shomar, for the 
last few hundred feet rise so steeply as to be inaccessible. But 
he was able to make so large a circuit ai the height he reached, 
as to have a noble panorama before him, embracing the Gulf of 
Suez, the harbour of Tor, and the whole sea-side plain of el-Kaa. 

The granite of Om Shomar is white at the top and red at 
the bottom. Hence at a distance it resembles chalk, being 
largely composed of feldspar. There is not much hornblende 
and not much mica in its composition. 

He returned to the Convent of St Catherine by the same way 
which he had come, and arrived on the morning of the third 
day. He was heartily welcomed by the monks, who were much 
alarmed about his safety, for the Om Shomar Arabs about the 
convent were in a rage when they learned of his departure ; and 
two of tliem instantly started in pursuit of him, swearing that 
no stranger should enter their country and live to come away. 
The superior tried to propitiate them by a present, but their 
anger was unappeasable. They parted, however, on the way, 
one to take one route, tlie other another, and Burckhardt en- 
countered only one, who was singly too weak to attack. Think- 
ing that discretion was the better part of valour, he cooled down, 
and at last softened to sucli an extent as to consent to become 
the guest of his enemy, and partake of a frni^rnnt dish of goats* 
meat, with which Burckhardt was solacing himself after his 
fatiguing journey.^ 

' In Fcbraary 18G2, a party of three EDglishmen reached the snmrnit 
of Om Shomar. The account was commaiiicaied by liev. J. T. Frout, 
VOL. I. M 
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2. Tin Ascent of Mount St CalJtmne, 

I have already alluded to the ascent of Delia Valle and 

Thevenot. Pocockc, an Eiifrlishman, was the next who accom- 
plished it. The time spent was four hours. lie describes the 
view as very fine, and as embracin<i botli arms of the Red Sea. 
He ascribes the name of the mountain to an ancient les^end 
respecting the bones of St Catherine. Slie was put to death in 
Alexandria bv order of the Emperor Maxentius in the year 307. 
She was sentenced to die by the wheel, but the instrument fell 
to pieces miraculously, and she was beheaded. Her last prayer 
was that she might not fall into the hands of unbehevers. It 
was answered, and her bones were borne through the air to the 
summit of this mountain, but were transferred to the convent 
as soon as it was completed. Tiie name of the monastery was 
changed after that circumstance from that of the Transfii^ura- 
tion to that of St Catherine. Tischendorf tells us that the 
bread used in the Eucharist is termed llagia Katherine, Le, 
Saint Catherine, and this Greek temi may hint at some early 
influence of Alexandria upon the monastery. 

Christ Church, Oxford, to Rev. li, Tyrwhitt, and incorporated by the latter 
in a paper on Sinai, to be found in Vaeatim TattrisU, London 1864. I 
extract the pMsage relating tlie aBoent.— Eo. 

There is no real difficulty in the ascent of Om Shaumer excq[ii at 
the choiti/tee — like that on the Brevent, but worse — which leads up the 
Iladjar el Bint, or Maiden Stone, a kind of Jungfran, which had hitherto 
repelled ail comers. The last peak of a high mountain is generally one of 
its meat difficnlt points. Witness the Mur do la Goto on Mont Blanc, and 
the last roeks on Monte Bosa. But though without risk, the whole climb 
was laborious to a degree. The dehris of a Swiss monntfdn are very often 
partly coTered with vegetation, or at least secured in their places by growth 
of moss and lichen. But on these hills all is hare, eharp granite or vol- 
canic rock, disjjlaced or in situ ; and the whole ascent of the great ravine, 
which leads up to the chine and central peak of Om Shaumer, is one mass 
of huge, insecure fragments of syenite, lying on an extremely abrupt slope. 
There was plen^ of snow in tho deffa of the mountain, bat it gave no 
assistance on the steep Sboulement our friends had to mount. Both were 
good and tried hill-mcn, and neither spoke of it as otherwise than severe 
work. Their scanty breakfa.st at 3.30 A.>r. carried them on to the base of 
Om bhaumer iteelf in about three hours and forty minutes. Then began a 
hard monotonous scramUe to the foot of the central peak, and the ridge or 
hackbone of the monntsin, and so to the foot cf the Hadjar el Bint, the 
MauTOis Pas d (he highest or western peak, in about two honxa. Here 
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Morison^ ascended Mount St Catherine, and remarks ex- 
pressly, that Liltliougli a different mountain from Sinai, it is 
called )^'\n:i\ by the Cliurch^ under the plea of these words: 
"Deus qui dcdisti legem Moysi in summitatt^ m out is Sinai it in 
eodem loco corpus beatae Catherinae," etc. It is ] robable tliat 
a blending of the two names has become too common from this 
cause. 

Seetzen has given us in liis journal an account of his ascent 
in 1807, which unfortunately has never been printed, and which 
I use in tlie manuscript form." lie tells us that there is no 
Arabian name whatever attached to the mountain. Seetzen's 
observations are always valuable ; but it is pleasant to recognise 
the advances which have been made towards the thorough 
understanding of this district since his visit. 

On the 14th of April 1807, Seetzen left the convent of 
el-Arbain at five in the morning, took liis way up the rough, 
rocky gorge of the Ledja, and climbed the mountain, lie 
found it less steep than Horebj but more difficult, from the 

Salch at last found a narrow c^enune^ and mounted first, dving a hand 
to the others. Once past this, a few minutes sufficed to Laid liicui on the 
tammit of Om Shaiuner. The southwaid view is very grand, over Bis 
Moliammed and ihe otpaoae of the Ked Sea (<Hie never lealiEee its breadth 
from the map). Eastward and westward, the eye takes nearly tiieeame 
range as from the top of ifount St Catherine, but that mountain conceals 
most things to the nortliward. Immediately below them all "wass chaos : 
sheets of snow or large deep drifts ; the smooth steep rocks on which they 
woe standing, and bdov these steep cfevaae-Iike gorges. Thidc miat soon 
rose to the Bouthward and spoilt the view in part ; but the deed was done, 
and the great mountain vanquished for the first time by a European. The 
chine of the mountain had been reached by IJiirckhardt ; and Paleh said 
some Englishmen (Messrs Hewlett) had got to the foot of the Hadjar 
el Bint tiie year before, but had failed to iind the passage, or found it 
impneticahle. 

^ The whole expeditioti is timed thus from the conyent: nx hours eamel 
to the sleepisg-place in Wady Rababeb. (If you have a tent, it will be 
better to go on to "Wady Zeytoun, nearer the actual foot of the mountain ; 

there is a great olive there, a rare sight in the desert, and water.) How- 
ever, from AVady Rahabeh to the ridge opj)osite Om IShaumer is tluee 
honni; descent to base of Om Shamner, thirty-ilve minutes; base of Om 
Shsumer to top^ two houis.** 

* A. Morison, Relation Justor, I.e. p. 97. 

' Since Hitter wrote the above, Seetaen's Diary has been published iA 
four vols, at Berlin.->£D. 
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want of any steps for the feet. He traversed masses of jasper, 
porphyry, and a very fine-grained granite, till after hdlf an hour 
he readied a high, precipitous rock, near which is the Ain el 
Shonnar, or the Spring of the Partridge, in which there was not 
much water. An hour and a half farther on he reached a less 
fiteep and more open spot, on whicli bushes grew, shortly before 
eight o'clock, that is, after three hours' climbing. Here the 
mountain was far less difficult to ascend. On the very summit 
he found the ruins of a little building, about the size of a room, 
* made of rough stones laid upon eadi other. This was called 
the Chapel of St Catherine. The entire flat area of the top 
was only about twice the size occupied by the ruin. The stone 
was a hard, fine-grained granite ; and the monks looked to find 
in it the clear traces^ oh a colossal scale, of the place where the 
mar^r^s hones had heen laid. Late in the spring as it was, he 
found snow lying in the crevices of the rocks. The day was 
doudy, and he was not rewarded by a distant view : he caught 
occasional glimpses of the sea; but the prospect northward was 
dosed by the ^fOi range. 

Burckhardty who ascended in 1816, was more fayoured m 
the day which he chos^ and reaped a mudi larger benefit from 
the excursion.^ 

Burckhardlf 8 account is as follows : — 
« We passed the mid-day hours at St Eliasy and towards 
evening ascended the mountain opposite to that of Mousa, 
which forms the western cliff of this narrow valley. After 
proceeding about an hour, we stopped near a small weU, where 
we found several huts of Jebalije, and cleared a place among 
the rocks, where our party encamped for the night; The weU 
Is called Bir Shonnar, from the circumstance of a monk who 
was wandering in these mountains, and nearly dying of thirst, 

' Ritter has translated nearly all that BnrckharcU wrote (TravcU in Syria 
and tlte Holy Land, pp. 5G9-578) regarding the ascent, notwithstanding the 
fact that Geaenius had published in 1823 a German edition of tlie Travels, 
and bad madb it a fainfliar work to German readers. Under such autho- 
rity, I vetahi the EogUdi of Bnndluurdt ; for onr editicm is in quarto, iB 
rare except in large libraries, and can he transported to the Hofy Land 
only with diflBcnlty. I omit, however, one part quoted by Ritter, the 
topography of the country around In detail, and the bearings of separate 
mountainB. These Burckbardt set down only for the use of (juirtO' 
graphers, — Ei). 
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having miraculously discovered it, by set iag tlie bird shonnar 
fly up to tlie spot : it is closely surrounded by rocks, and is not 
more than a foot in diameter, and as much in depth. The 
Beduins say tliat it never dries up, and that its water, even 
when exposed to the sun, is as cold as ice. Several trees grow 
near it, amongst others the zorm, now almost in full bloom. Its 
fruit, of the size of a small cherry, with much of the flavour of 
a strawberry, is, I believe, not a native of Egypt, but is very 
common in Syria. I bought a lamb of the Beduins, which we 
roasted among the rocks ; and although there were only two 
women and one girl present, and the steep side of the mountain 
hardly permitted a person to stand up with firmness, and still 
less to wheel about, yet the greater part of the night was spent 
in the Tnesdmer^ or national song and dance, to which several 
other neighbouring Jebalije were attracted. The air wiiB de- 
lightfully cool and pure. While in the lower country, and 
particularly on the seanshore, I found the thermometer often at 
102*''-105^, and once even at llO** ; in the oonTent it never 
stood higher than 75°. The Semoum wind never reaches these 
tipper regions. In winter the whole of the upper Sinai is 
deeply covered with snow, which chokes up many of the passes, 
and often renders the Mountains of Moses and St Catherine in- 
accessible. The climate is so different from that of Eg\'pt, that 
fruits are nearly two months later in ripening here than at Cairo. 

May — ^We left onr lestbg-place before sunrise, and 
climbed up a steep ascent, where there had formerly been 
steps, which are now entirely destroyed. This side of Jebel 
Eiatenn, or Mount St Catherine^ Is noted for its excellent pas- 
turage : herbs sprout up everywhere between the rocks ; and 
as many of them are odoriferous, the scent early in the morn- 
ing, when the dew falls, is delicious. The zattar (Ocmvm 
zatarkendi) was particularly conspicuous, and is esteemed hera 
the best possible food for sheep. In the month <^ June^ when 
the herbs are in blossom, the monks are in the habit of repair- 
ing to this and the surroundmg mountains, in order to collect 
various herbs, which thej diyahd send to the convent at Cauo^ 
from whence they are despatched to the Archbishop of Sinai 
at Constantinople^ who distiibutes them to his friends and de- 
pendents : they are supposed tb possess manj virtues condudve 
to health. A botanist would find a rich harvest here ; and it 
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is^mnch to be regretted that two mountains, so easy of access 
and so rich in vegetation as Sinai and Libanus, should be still 
nnezplored by men of science. The pretty red flower of the 
Noman plant, the Euphorbia retusa of Forskal, abounds in all 
the valleys of Sinai, and is seen also amongst the most barren 
granite rocks of the mountains. 

As we approached the summit of the monntain, we saw 
at a distance a small flock of mountain goats feeding among 
the rocks. One of our Arabs left us, and by a widely cir^ 
cuitous road endeavoured to get to leeward of them, and nesr 
enough to fire at them. He had nearly readied a favourable 
spot behind a rock when the wind changed| and they smelt 
1^, and suddenly took to flight. 

After a very slow ascent of two hours, we reached the 
top of Mount St Catherine, which, like the mountain of Moses, 
terminates in a sharp point : its highest part consists of a single 
imm^ise block of granite, whose surface is so smooth, that it is 
very diflicult to ascend it. Luxuriant v^etation reaches up to 
this rock, and the side of the mountain presented a verdure 
which, had it been of turf instead of shrubs and herbs, would 
have completed the resemblance between this mountain and 
some of the Alpine summits. There is nothing on the summit 
of the rock to attract attentiorij except a small church or chapel, 
hardly high enough within to allow a person to stand upright, 
and badly buiit of loose uncemented stones : the floor is the 
bare rock, in which, solid as it is, the body of St Catherine is 
believed to have been miraculously buried by angels after her 
martyrdom at Alexandria. I saw inscribed here the names of 
several European travollors. From this elevated jjeak a veiT 
extensive view openei l-fdro us; and the direction of the 
different surrounding chains of mountains conld be distinctly 
traced. The upper nucleus of the Sinai, composed almost 
entirely of granite, forms a rocky wilderness, of an irregular 
circular shape, intersected by many narrow valleys, and from 
thirty to forty miles in diameter. It contains the highest 
mountains of the Peninrjnla, whose shaggy and pointed peaks 
and steep and shattered sides render it clearly distinguishable 
from all the rest of the country in view. It is upon this 
highest region of the Peninsula that the fertile valleys are 
found which produce fruit-trees: they are principally to the 
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west and south-west of the coAvenl, at three or four honn* 
distance. Water, too, is always found in plenty in this district, 
on which account it is tho place of refuge of all the Bedmns 

when the low country is parched up. 

I think it very probable that this upper ooimtiyi or wilder- 
ness, is exclusively the desert of Sinai so often mentioned in 
the account of the wanderings of the Israelites (Ex. xix. 1, 2 ; 
Kum. ix. 1, X. 12, etc.). Mount St Catherine appears to stand 
nearly in the centre of it. To the northward of this central 
region, and separated from it by the broad valley called Wadi 
el Sheikh, and by several minor ^Yadis, begins a lower range of 
mountains, called Zebeir, which extends eastwards, having at 
one extremity [the western] the two peaks called el-L)joze, 
above the plantations of Wadi Feiran, and losing itself to the 
east in the more open country towaids ^\ adi 6al. Beyond 
the Zebeir iioi tliwards are sandy plains and valleys, which I 
crossed towards the west at Rami el Moral [Debbet er Kamleh], 
and towards the cast about Iladhra [llazeroth]. This part is 
the most baiTen and destitute of water of the whole countrv. 
At its eastern extremity it is called el-Birka. It borders to the 
north on the chain of et-Tih, which stretches in a regular line • 
eastwards, parallel with the Z<'bcir, beginning at Sarbout e 
Jemel. On reaching, in its eastern course, the somewhat 
higher mountain called cl-Odjme, it separates into two : one 
of its branches turns oft' in a rirrht anirle northward, and after 
continuing for about fifteen miles in that direction, a^ain turns 
to tiie east, and extends parallel with the second and southern 
branch all across the Peninsula towards the southern gulf. 
The northern branch, which is called el-Dhelel, bounds the view 
from Mount St Catherine. On turning to the east I foimd 
that the mountains in this direction, beyond the high district of 
Sinai, run in a lower range towards the AVadi Sal, and that 
the slope of tho upper mountains is much less abrupt than on 
the opposite side. From Sal, east and north-east, the chains 
intersect each other in manv irreirular masses of inferior hciirht, 
till they reach the Gulf of Akaba, which I clearly distinguished, 
when the sun was just rising over the mountains of tlie Arabian 
coast. Excepting the short extent from Noweyba to Dahab, 
the mountains bordering on the gulf arc all of secondary 
height, but they rise to a considerable elevation beyond these 
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two points. The country butween Slierm, Nobk, and tlio 
convent, is occupied also by aiountains of minor size ; and the 
valleys generally are so narrow, that few of tlieni can be dis- 
tinguished from the point where I stood, — the wliole country in 
that direction appearing an uninterrupted wilderness of barren 
mountains. 

" Tlie view to the south was bounded by the high mountain 
of Oin Shomar, which forms a nucleus of itself, apparently 
unconnected with the upper Sinai, altliough bordering close 
upon it. To the right of this mouiit;i:ii T could distinguish 
the sea, in the neighbourhood of Tor, near wliicii begins <i low 
calcareous chain of mountains called Jebcl Hemam, i.e. Death, 
extending along tho Gulf of Suez, and separated from tlio 
upper Sinai by a broad gravelly plain called el-Kaa, across 
which the load from Tor to Suez passes. This plain terminates 
to the w.s.w. of Mount St Catherine^ and nearly in the direc- 
tion of Jebel SerbaU Towards the Kaa the central Sinai 
mountains are very abrupt, and leave no intermediate secondary 
chain between them and the plain at their feet. The mountain 
of Serbal, which I afterwards visited, is separated from the 
upper Sinai by some valleys, especially Wadi Hebran ; and it 
forms, with several neighbouring mountains, a separate cluster, 
terminating in peaks, the hi^est of which appears to be as high 
as Mount St Catherine. It borders on the Wadi Feiran and 
the chain of Zebeir* 

We returned from Mount St Oatherme to the place where 
we had passed the night, and breakfasted with the Jebalije, 
for which payment was asked and readily given. The convey- 
ing of pilgrims is one of the few modes of subsistence which 
these poor people possess ; and at a place where strangers are 
continually passuig, gratuitous hospitality is not to be expected 
from them, though they might be ready to afford it to the help- 
less traveller. The two days' excursion to the holy places ooist 
me about forty piastres, or seven English shfllings." 

Schimper* explored Mount St Catherine in repeated visits, 
and has added something to what Burckhardt has given, espe- 
cially as to fhe botany of the district. He found the flora of 
St Catherine in many respects different from that of Sinai, 
and altog^er more abundant. For five months in the year, 
* W. Schimper, Na^nriK^ von mner Sinai-Reise^ in manuscript. 
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he tells us, the mountain — ^whicli, according to Eussegger, is 
8168 feet high — is covered with snow. In June and August 
he found the primrose in bloom in some of the most secluded 
places on the northern slope of the mountain. He has given 
us no exhaustive account of the flora of St Catherine, for it 
would have taken three or four months to complete a botanical 
survey of the whole, since it is so difficult climbing, and since 
the plants are not found together, as in cultivated districts, but 
so much isolated as to make it impossible to secure a satisfactory 
number of specimens. The whole country, it must be borne in 
mind, is a desert ; there is not such a thing as a rir ]i ni 'jidow, 
such as are found aiound the European Alps, There is not a 
sinn'Ie place in the Sinai district where the vegetation is so 
abundant, that you cannot plainly see the sancl tlie gravel 
underlying it. Only in a very few places do palm trees thrive, 
— as, for example, in the Wadi Fciran, in the neighbour- 
hood of Tor, at some spots on the eastern shore of Eas Mo- 
hammed, near Dahab, Nuweiba, and Akaba, and in the Wadi 
Kyd ; but they do not ascend so liigh as the upper Sinai. Nor 
docs the tarfa tree leave the lower and warmer valleys. Only 
here and there a wild fig tree (homad) is found on some more 
favoured eminence : a few cypresses and fruit-trees have been 
imported into the region, and sednloosly cultivated ; and on 
Horeb, St Catherine, and Om Shomar, hawthorn bushes, and 
a few others, struggle to get a foot-hold ; but there is not the 
trace of a tree — ^nothing but aromatic shrubs. 

The result of BuppeU's^ ascent was to confirm Burckhardt's 
topographical survey; and as the air was singularly .clear on 
the day when he was there, he was able to sharpen some of the 
former's observations, and make them even more full for charto- 
^aphical purposes. He went provided with a barometer^ and 
ascertained the height to be 8100 Paris feet. 

Eussegger,* a mineralogist, has explored the mountain geo- 
logically, and has given in detail the results of his investiga- 
tioiis. He also ascertained the height with more exactness 
than Buppelli and also noticed the gradual risings as it were in 
a succession of teixaces, of the Peninsnk from north-west to 

1 Ruppdl, J2etM in Abytdn. FranU 1888, Ft i. i^. 1S1-1S8. 
3 J. Bnss^iger, i. a. L ASgm. Zatung^ 20tb Fehniaiy 1839, No. 52, 
BeUage* ' 
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soutliHpnst, cnlminating, as be supposed, in IVronnt St Catherine. 
The ten measurements which he has cfivcn iis in confirmation of 
this are as follows* The standard is the level of the Ked Sea: — 



Feet 

1. The plateau ol Debbe. 1507 

2. WadlNaaseb, . 1291 

8. Wudi Chomile, 2074 

4. Wadi Borak, . ' 2849 

6. Wadi Oesh, 8500 ' 

6. Salieb plateau, at the foot of Sinai, . . . 5115 

7. Convent of el-Ai bam, 5464 

8. Jebd Mnea, at the croo, 5956 

9. Jebel Hoveb, at the roina of the couTent, . . 7097 
10. Jebd Catherine, 8168 



The ascent of Robinson adds little to what bad already been 
accomplished by previous travellers. He calls the cleft through 
which he passed np from the Ledja by the name Shii Musa^ 
^ Cleft of Mosesy" which we hear in his narraUve for the first 
time. He also saw two large rocks having inscriptions upon 
them; these had escaped the keen and vigilant Burckhardt, 
although they were noticed by Lord Lindsay, who was there the 
same year with Sobinson, Kobinson's remarks on the . topo- 
graphical details of the landscape are valnable, and the more so 
becanse the names which he uses are now more familiar to tu 
than in the form given by his predecesscnrs. He calk special 
attention to a wadi called Tali, which is formed by the con- 
flnenoe of two wadis west of St Catherine, one of which, Um 
Kikaf, rons parallel with the Ledja. The Wadi TAIa rons 
along the western base of the northern spur or projection of St 
Catherine, which takes the name first of Humr, then of Gubsheh, 
and lastly (when west of the Hauwi Pass) of Sern. It debouches 
into the Wadi Rudhwdh, which in its turn runs into the Wadi 
Seltlf, the ordinary course of travel. This long pass, that of 
Wadi Tula, has never been explored, and it is much to be 
wished that some future tiaveller would bestow attention on it. 

Robinson tells us that the broad unbroken panoramic view . 
from the suiuniit of St Catherine is far liner than that from 
Sinai, which is ascended in an lunir and a half, and which lies 
more than a thousand feet below it, and that no visitor who 
wishes to command a noble view of the whole couDtry which 
the Israelites traversed should fail to visit it. 
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A$eent of ffon^ oAd jStnm. 

Scetzcn is the first traveller who has ascended both peaks of 
Sinai, and who has not, like the thousands of pilgrims who pre- 
ceded him, kept his attention fixed only on the countless stations 
which the monks point out, each one of which is raade con- 
spicuous by some hallowed tradition. The glass has been so 
discoloured by tlic traditions of many ages, that the eye is now 
hardly able to see through it and cli^cprn tlu* clcnr outline of 
the truth. We know how difficult it is in our fainili n- Iiomc 
scenes to disentangle that which is authentic from tiiat which 
has been tinged with fable ; and how readily many accept the 
false, rather than search for the true. And still more is this 
the case in a land so ancient as that which we are now study- 
ing, where undisputed traditions have long clothed each cleft 
in the rocks, and < nch splintered summit, with some idle monk- 
ish fancy, not allowed to die, but taken up by the credulous 
Arab, and become more widely spread, and more ridiculously, 
if one may not say seriously, distorted. The whole le^on 
swims before the eyes with fantastic legends, and it requires 
more effort to break through them thau it does to climb the 
steep hills or wander over the arid plains. 

Pococke has recorded all these legends in his work, where 
they may be sought by the curious ; and he had the good sense 
to arrange them topographically, so that they are of some 
service. But it was Oarsten Niebuhr who, if he could have 
effected his purpose of ascending the mountain, would have 
given us in his masterly way the best account of the whole 
region* The want has never been supplied. 

What Niebuhr could give, may be condensed into the few 
following words: — ^Tbe mountain is yeiy steep on the side 
which is generally ascended, that on the east where the convent 
stands. It must in ancient times have been climbed with great 
difficulty $ but the cutting out of the steps in the rock within 
modern date has effected a great change in this regard. 
About a hundred steps above the convent there is a fine spring, 
which being shaded by a rock, which it takes five hundred steps 
to mount, is always cool. From the top of this rock it is a 
thousand steps farther to a little chapel, and thence five hun- 
dred to the Chapel of Elijah, near which stand two trees. 
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From this point, wliich was as far as Niebuhr was allowed to 
go, it is probably a thousand steps to the summit. Niebuhr 
was quick enough in bis observations to get a glimpse of the 
situation of Tor, and this one point enabled chartographers to 
assign the right location to Sinai on the maps. Following the 
accounts of the Arabs, who designated the whole district south- 
east of the Wadi Feiran as the Jebel Musa, the Mountains 
of MoseB, and the mountain at the convent as Tnr Sins, 
Niebabr was led to consider the latter as the one where the 
law was given^ and to remark with great sagacity, that if tlie 
whole Israelite camp had not room on this [the north] aide of 
Sinai, there may be large plams on the other side, or they may 
have encamped a part around the mountain, and a part m the 
Wadi Faran.'' 

(L) The IHlgrima* Paih to Horeb {Chonf). 

Seetzen'a account of hb visit to Sinai has unfortunately 
never been published, and cannot theref<ae be compared by the 
general reader with diat of Burckhardt. Seetzen is, however, 
one of the most competent observers who have ever explored 
that region. 

Seetzen left^ the convent on the 16th of April 1807, in 

company with his servant, a monk, the convent Arabs of the 
Jebalije tribe, three Beduins, and two boys to carry provi- 
sions. They all took date alpine stocks; for the rocks imme- 
diately beliind the convent are very steep, until after a half- 
hour's climbing the little spring is reached, the waters of which 
fill a basin at the monastery below. From there he ascended, 
after an hour's march, the eminence on which stands the Chapol 
of the Holy Virgin, and ten minutes later he reached a gate 
spanning a narrow passage In the rocks, partly hewed out of the 
solid stuiie, and partly builded by masonry. Five minutes later 
he encountered another gate, beyond and above which a small 
plateau or terrace extends, surrounded by high rock masses. 
This point was reached after an hour and a quarter's climbing. 
A fine spring was found there, and a little water basin, near 
which a single cypress was grtiw ingj not two as at Niebuhr s 
visit, though the superior said that he could remember the time 
when there were three. Near the spring there was a small 

^ Seetasen's uanuacript aooouat. 
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qaandty of low thrabs, and a mined dhapel called liy the name of 
Elijah. There was nothing to be seen of the remains of other 
chapels, although their names were assigned to different localities 
thereabout. Here the party took a little rest, and breakfasted. 

The side which they had ascended, 'called by the guide Chorif, 
i.e. Iloreb, was uncommonly steep, with here and there per- 
fectly precipitous passa£!;es. Seetzen thinks it would have been 
inaccessible if a way had not been constructed up to the little 
plateau just mentioned, partly by laying rough stones in con- 
venient positioDs, and partly by hewing steps in the rock,~-a 
difficult undertaking in dealing with a hard red granite. One 
of the sharp peaks which rise at the side of the plain where 
Seetzen now was, was called by the name of Horeb proper ; but 
as it was lower than one more to the south, and as the guides 
asserted that nothing remarkable was to be found there, he did 
not ascend it, but chose the southern one, called Jebel Musa. . 

The same route w^as taken by all who followed him, and 
their accounts do not differ essentially from his. In most cases 
Uiey are a mere repetition of it. Whatever they have added 
to the result of his observations I will indicate below. 

Burckhardt found on the rocks around the small plain, 
where the spring is, and where the olive trees once stood, a 
number of Arabic inscriptions, some of them three and four 
hundred years old, cut into the stone by Arabian pilgrims, and 
also one S\Tian one. He says that the gates, which were in 
ruins at the time of his visit, used formerly to be closed. As 
early as 1697, when Morison^ made his visit thither, these gates 
hnd fallen ; but he tells us that at the first one, pilgrims had 
been accustomed to receive the holy wafer, and at the second, 
absolution and the certificate of their pilgrimage. Permission 
was granted to them only to visit the Chapel of Elijah, and no 
one could go beyond the second gate. De Laborde, who had 
carefully collated the authorities bearing on the subject, tells 
us that the gates were intended to be a dividing line between 
Horeb and Sinai, and that the lower or northern portion of the 
whole long mountain is to be designated by the former .word, 
the soutliern or higher part by the latter. 

Pilgrims were permitted to take away and to carry home 

* A. Morisoii, Chanoine^ Relation liistmqu€ <fim Foyfl^a faU au 
Mont Sinai U a JerusaUm^ TouL ITOtL 
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little twigs of the cypress trees growing there ; and near the 
present solitary dark green pjramid-shaped rock there used 
once to stand a number of olive and fig trees. Indeed, in 1697 
Morison rested in their shade. 

Burckhardt says that it is conformable both to the Koran 
and to Mohammedan tradition, that this part of the mountain 
was Tloreb, the place where the law was given. At certain 
times the monks assembled there to celebrate mass: the Jews, 
too, rerr Li l it as a hallowed spot, because of the Chapel of 
Elijah which is there| of which Macrizi, writing verj earlj, 
makes mention. 

Kobinson's account first led geographers to the perception 
that it is through a narrow gorge leading up from the convent 
that travellers reach the two gates; and that the so-called 
plateau or plain on the top is a gentle slope along the ridge 
of the mountain, connecting the nortihem with the southern 
summitSy and that from this connecting link a steep path leads 
down to el-Arbain in the Ledja. This gives the aspect of 
cross loads to the mountain^ — ^e one nmning north and south 
along the ridg% the other east and west over the middle of the 
mountain, and connecting the Convent of St Catherine with 
the rained Convent of el-Arbain. 

What Burdchardt called a stone basin to collect ihe wintei^s 
rain, Robinson found to be a real weUy regularly l2id with 
stones, and of constderable depth. The solitaiy cypress nesr 
by, and the inscriptions on the rock, give the place a romantic 
and historical interest. This cypress is, according to Schimper, 
not only remarkable for its height, but for the size of its trunk. 
Ooutelle says that in 1800, at the height of four feet from the 
ground, it was eight and a half feet in drcumference. 

The spot where the cypress and the well are found lies 
1400 hundred feet above the convent, according to Schubert, 
and 6126 feet above the sea. The sloping plateau or back 
of the mountain spans the whole distance between ihe two 
peaks at Ihe extremities. Along its course, as one goes north- 
ward,, are met four ruins of chapels or hermitages, where some 
of St Antony's pupils are said once to have dwelt. On the 
western rim of the mountain are also the Chapels of St John 
the Baptist and of St Panteleemon. The old ( hapel of Elijah, 
Bohinsou considers to have once been a convent. From the 
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swell where it stands, Sinai, the southern peak, first becomes 
distinctly visible. 

Despite all the varioas applications which have been made 
of the word Hereby through the middle ages and up to our own 
time^ to what we now call Sinai, Horeb, and St Catherine, I pre- 
fer to follow in this case the old legend^ which places it near the 
chapel called bj the name of Eli jah^ and the small opening in 
the rocks which is said to have given him shelter daring his stay. 
We read in 1 Kings six. 8, 9, that he came to Horeb and lodged 
all night in a cave ; and in the lack of more evidence than we 
have of ibe original spot, there is enough to justify the legend 
in &dng it where it has. Kbt inappropriate to the place which 
we are now considering, and fall of such sublimity as we should 
expect to find connected with that mountain height, are the 
words of the original narrative which record the command of 
Jehovah, to ^go forth, and stand upon the mount of the Lord. 
And, behold, the Lord passed by, and a great and strong wind 
rent the mountains, and brake in pieces the rocks, before the 
Lord ; but the Lord was not in the wind : and after the wind 
an earthquake ; but the Lord was not in the earthquake : and 
after the earthquake a fire ; but the Lord was not in the fire: and 
after the fire a still small voice. And it was so^ when Elijah 
heard it, that he wrapped his face in his mantle, and went out, 
and stood in the entering of the cave : and, behold, there came 
a voice unto him, and said, What doest thou here^ Elijah f " 

Here^ then, is the Horeb of Christian pilgrims : th^ Sinai, 
the Mountain of the Giving of the Law, is to the south. The 
name Horeb is unknown to the Arabs, but Smai they call both 
Jebel Musa and Tur Sina. At the Chapel of EHjah the 
legends of the Arabs may ^twine with Christian legends of 
former days, since they are accustomed to call the way from 
Jerusalem thither the Derb Helele, Le, the Path of Elijah. 

The loftier part of Horeb lies an hour's hard walking farther 
north, surrounded by sharp peaks or craggy points, rising some 
hundreds of feet farther in the air, particularly on the west 
side and above the Ledja gorge. The part between these 
towering crags is about five liuiulred feet of precipitous descent 
in the ^-Kaha plain. This is called lias el Sufsafeh by the 
Arabs* It had no connection with the lejrends nor the stations 
which from time immemorial have diiectcd tlie course of pil- 
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Seefzen did not visit it because he was told that theie 
Is nothing xemarkable'* about it. Even Borckhardt did hot 
go to it. Bobinson was the first to explore it. He could not 
reconcile the southern extremity of the mountain, the present 
Sinai of Christians, with the statements of Scripture; and in 
order to satisfy his curioritj he climbed with great difficnltj this 
northern portion, visiting first the western side, and then the 
eastern. The view from the former did not satisfy him ; but 
when, alter much toil, he had surmounted the lofty peaks on 
the north side of Ras es Sufsafeh, rising up in their sharp 
spires and colunms and crags, like the ruins of a rich but 
cmmblinf^ piece of colossal architecture, he was rewarded hy a 
noble view. The whole plain er-Raha, the entrances to all the 
wadis, and especially el-Sheikh, were all in sight, and it was 
clear to him tliat this was the place where the Lord descended 
in fire, and siii< ke, and earthquake, and the voice of a trumpet, 
so that all the people treinhled. 

Only the northern precipitous slope, where tlio people on 
the plain could come and touch the very face of the mountain, 
was kept sacred from the hands of the Israelites under penalty 
of death. From the plain er-Kaha the whole wonderful event 
could be seen, and yet without having Sinai, the southern peak, 
at all within the view, since it is completely hidden by the 
northern craggy sides of the mountain. Eobinson, in taking 
this view, had not a single legend, not a single tradition, on his 
side : he broke the ground afresh, but he pleaded his cause 
ably. Lepsius, who does not adopt the view that Sinai was 
the" mount of the law-giving at all, but that it was Serbal, is 
one of the few who have taken the pains to asorad the difficult 
steeps which Bobinson ascended, and he has not hesitated to 
confirm the remarkable aspect of the plain from that p(»nt. 
Yet Lepsius hemtates about accepting Bobinson's view, on the 
very account that it was so steep^ linking that the difficult 
ascent, as Well as the lack of water, would be sufficient reasons 
for doubting whether Hoses ascended thither to receive the 
divine ocnunands. - 

We will leave Horeb at this point, and take the pilgrims 
and the legends for onr gtddes along a way which Lepsius veiy 
shrewdly compares to a pleasure-walk threading its way among 
the most sublime objects of natnre, where every little rain, 
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every crnmblmg waU^ lias its story, and eyeij resting-place its 
tale of kingv and heroes, and wondrotis deeds. 

(2.) 27ie I'UgM £ath to AfouM iSmai, 

Sinai can only be ascended fTom the back of the monntain, 
sloping northward; in other words, by way of the little platean 
on which stands the Chapel of Elijah^ for its soatKem slope is 
precipitous. From the north the summit cannot be seen till 
Horeb is reached, and at the conrent neither the peaks of Sinai 
nor of St Catherine are Tisible. The height of the monntain 
has been varionsly estimated, but the English measurement, 
taken from the Qnlf of Akaba, is about 7500 feet 

Near the Chapels of Elijah and Elisha, and at an impression 
in the rock which the iancy of the Arabs ascribes to the foot- 
prints of Mohammed's camel (as also with similar marks at 
Cairo, Mecca, Damascus, and even in Central Africa), the 
traveller comes to a suocesmon of steps, consisting of unhewn 
stones, which have been laid there by man, and, passing these, 
at length arrives at the summit of JebelMusa, which, according 
to Burckhardt, is only sixty paces in circnmfmace, and consists 
of one granite rock, but which, according to Robinson, is eighty 
feet in diameter. It rises the liighest on the east side, where 
stand the ruins of a church — the goal of all Christian pil- 
grimages; for there, the legends of the place assert, the law was 
given. South-west from this, and twenty or thirty steps off, 
on a second little eminence, stand the ruins of a mosque. Both 
of these are insignificant buildings ; and tlieir destruction is 
attributed, especially in the case of the church, to the wanton 
conduct of some Towara Beduins, in revenging themselves 
upon the monks of the convent for withholding an allowance 
from til cm to wliii li lliey were not in any way entitled. Yet 
the chapel was liali fallen in as early as Seetzen*s time. It 
seems to have formerly been divided into two parts, the one 
for Greek and the other for Roman Catholics. When Seetzen 
was there the musijue was in good condition ; and not far from 
it, a liule farther down, was a small grotto, to which some steps 
led, Burckhardt calls this a very fine basin cut in the solid 
rock to receive rain-water, unless he means to indicate another 
hasin hetwccn the two ruined buildings, and which was noticed 
by Wellsted as well as by Ruppell, who calls it the cistern of 
VOL, I. O 
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the mosque, and in which he found eaccellent water. At 
Pococke's time this was arched over. The Arabs make piU 
gnmages to the mosque, and offer as a sacrifice what they call 
Moses^ sheep/' offering vows and prayers for his intercession. 
They celebrate also a feast at the same place, offering sacrifices 
also; and, according to Burckhardt, even Mohammed AU had 
the intention of making a pilgrimage to the mosque with his 
son. According to l^ococke, the Arabs have a legend that 
Mohaiimied once fasted liere forty daj's. We well know, from 
repeated passages in the Koran, that the propliet followed very 
closely the model of Moses. On the top of the mountain the 
]k'duin finds the footsteps of the founder of his faith, and reve- 
rently kneels and kisses tlie hallowed spot. 

The so-called Chapel of Moses, which stands upon the 
eastern side of the summit, appeared to Weilsted to have been 
constructed from materials furnished by a still older edifice. 
Turner^ insisted that the stones of which it is composed woro 
hewed blocks of granite, which were not indigenous to Sinai, 
but which had been brought thither from Horeb. Lepsius, too, 
thinks that he saw stones more anciently hewed than the evident 
duration of the present chapel can justify; and Burckhardt was 
of the opinion, that the scattered fragments strewn around on 
the summit warrant the conclusion, that a much larger church 
once stood there than the little chapel which stands in its 
present dilapidated condition. The monks told Seetzen, that 
prior to the erection of the present Convent of St Catherine 
the monastery of their order stood upon the summit ; and he 
remarked that this statement was confirmed by the disooveiy 
there of sundry bits of hewn marble and of granite fragmentfl, 
far more skilfully hewn than the recent possibilities of art in 
that place could account for. Von Schubert supposes that the 
mosque was built from the materials furnished by the ancient 
Christian structure, and he strengthens his conviction by the 
statement that fragments of marble are still to be seen in 
the masonry on Sinai. Yet this can hardly have been a church 
built by Justinian, as von Schubert supposes, De Laborde 
attributes these remains to a time eariier than JnsUnian*8. 

The little grotto under the mosque, to which a number of 
steps descend, Seetzen represents as covered with a large granite 
^ Ttaer, Journal of a Tow in (fte Lewnd^ Lend. 1820. 
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block, on which he fonnd an inscription which he was nnable 
to decipher. Other travellers have made no particular mention 
of the . place. Wellsted remarks^ and Bobinson confirms it^ 
that the rocks around are covered with the names of pilgrims, 
most of them illegible, and written apparently in Greek, 
Arabic, Syriac, and even Armenian. Within the chapel is to 
be seen written with pencil, E. Rnppell, 7th Maj 1831, 12 
hours 15 min. ; barometer, 21* T 6" ; therm. IS^"* Beaum. 

Burckhardt tells us that the Arabs still cherish the delusion 
that the tables of stone on which the law was written are 
concealed under the floor of the little chapel on the summit of 
Mount Sinai, and that they have made repeated efforts to 
exhume them. Another superstition which they hold is, that 
the rain which faUs thionghout the whole Peninsula is under 
the direct supervision of Moses; and they are under the con- 
viction that Uie monks are in possession of the book Taourat, 
which was sent from heaven to Moses, and that rain falls or 
not according as that book is opm or closed. They also point 
out a rough depression in one of the highest blocks or sharp 
points which rise from the summit of Sinai, and call it the 
mark made by Moses when he turned away from God in fear. 
A tourist — ^L. de Suchem, quoted by Laborde — has given so 
graphic and naive a picture of this impression in the rock, that 
I transcribe it. He says : " Near the chapel, and in tlie place 
where the glory of God appeared to Moses, there is a hole in 
the hard rock, by looking into which you can see the likeness 
of the prophet just as clearly as if you were lookini:^ into a 
looking-glass. In this cavity he stood, and God covered it with 
His rlglit hand while He was passing by." 

Seetzen and Burckhardt were upon the mountain on days 
when the atmosphere was too thick to allow them a good view, 
liuppell was more favoured, lie describes the prospect as 
much shut in on the cast, south, and west by the overtopping 
of otli r mountains ; but the northern outlook was good, reveal- 
ing a broad, distant landscape, a yellow sandy country at his 
feet, traversed by low, black porphyritic ridjres, in the strongest 
contrast with the wild, jagged peaks directly around Inm. lie 
took the meridianal bearings of the leading objects in view, 
and the data furnished by him were of essential service to 
Kobiu:>uu iu the construction of his map. Kuppeli ascertained 
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Sinai to be composed of vertical layers of a fine-grained grey 
granite, made up of feldspar, quartz, and very little mica: be- 
tween the lower rocks he found a considerable growth of plants 
suitable for the pasturage of goats. Yet, despite this, he de- 
scribes the whole aspect of Sinai, destitute of brooks, and of 
verdure in the ordinary sense, as exceedingly gloomy, in which 
Schimpor concurs, compariug the flora of St Catherine with 
that of Sinai, manifestly to the advantage of the former. 
Kussccger informs us that the rock at the base of Siarn is 
mainly a red, coarse granite, but that it changes at the summit lo 
a white, fine granite, giving the mountain the appearance, at a 
distance, of being composed of two different kinds of material. 
Von Schubert, the botanist, was here at too unfavourable a 
time of year (ilarch) to pass u valuable judgment on the flora 
of the mountain ; for at Uiat season not even the Fhlomis aurm, 
the arorvor of the Arabs, comes into blossom, with its pretty 
golden flowers. Of aromatic shraba there seems to be no special 
lack, and mmt, marjoram, and savory are found. The hyssop 
was also pointed out by the superior of the convent ; the same 
plant, it is probable, with that alluded to by Moses (Ex. zii. 22; 
Lev. xiv. 4 ; Num. xix. 6). It is .a species of teucrium polium 
with notched and hairy leaves; the same shrub, it may be, as that 
called hyKOp by Bobinson, and known by the Arabs as Ja'deh. 

The view from the summit cannot compare^ even under the 
clearest sky, with that from St Oatherine^ and hence travellers 
who have interested themselves in making a topographical sur- 
vey of the whole Peninsula have made little account of it 
But the very fact that Sinai is so overtopped by loftier peaks, 
gives the view from its summit its own peculiar charms. Shut 
in as the observer is, he can better study the strange wildness 
and sublimity of this little cluster of naked mountains, and get 
a better conception of the strange elemental forces which pio- 
duce so haggard a scene, than if upon a loftier summit and 
with a wider view. Sir Franpis Henniker has very truly and 
finely said, that it seemed to him, as he surveyed the wild pic- 
ture before him, as if it had once been an ocean of boiling 
lava, cooled and fixed in its present fcnm by a angle mandate 
of the Most High. 

Yet, though the view from Sinai towards the east, south, 
and west is comparatively limited, in conse(iuence of the greater 
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height of the outlying peaks, the view is by no means incon- 
siderable, nor to be dismissed with a hasty passing word. It 
is not quite all that Laborde has said of it, and it is tnic that 
its neighbour Serbal caDnot be seen from it ; but parts of the 
coast of Africa, among them the Bas Attaka at Saes^ have 
been distinguished. Both of the arms of the Red Sea can be 
seen, although only in glimpses. Close before me," says 
Wellsted^. ^^rose St Catherine with its bare, woclge-sbaped 
peak, wearing a snow cap even yet upon its head. For many 
years, in the conxse of repeated voyages made in all the waters 
adjacent to this re^^n, I had been accustomed to look at all 
these mountain systems from every point of view, but the lofti- 
ness of the Sinai group gave it at once a special character. 
Rising in sharp, isolated wedges, enormous masses of rock have 
detached themselves from time to time, and have fallen, giving 
rise to deep defts, gorges, and ravines, which break through 
the whole district^ and give it the wildest aspect. The highest 
snmmits are filled with snow In the winter^ which, meltuig in 
spring, fills the channels of conntless brooks, and sweeps with 
mad and devastating violence ihrongh all the mountain passes, 
carrying away whatever little soil may have accumnlated. The 
lofty wedge shape brings the peaks of the Suial group in sharp 
contrast with those of the other long low ridges of the Penin- 
sula. No resting-places for man, no villages, no casiles, give 
animation to the scene, as in European motmtain regions; no 
lake, no dear river, no waterfaU, no forest, break tlie monotony 
of solitude. Everywhere there Is seen only the wide, empty 
wildemesa — grey, dark brown, black $ in the extreme distance, 
the bright sea of sand. There is noting to give an interest to 
the scene except the mighty BecoUection of the Past ; this 
throws over it sJl a dark and deep and mysterious charm.** 

With this harmonises von Sdiubert*s graphic and touching 
sketch of the scene, — a place which has become hallowed ground 
to three of the chief religions on the earth, revered idike In 
church and mosque, and made sacred by the memorials of cen- 
turies. I shall not be making my account too long, therefore^ 
if I quote the words of my excellent friend. 

'<We had ascended," says von Schubert, ^the mountain 
which to the larger half of the people on the earth is a sacred 
spot— to Jews, Moslems, and Christians alike. The view from 
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that great height over the broad tract at the north^ end the 
jagged run of the panorama, made all the more sharp and dis- 
tinct by the deep bine Arabian sky^ give the scene its eminence. 
Southward and eastward there are to be caught glimpses of 
that sea which bounds the Peninsula on two of its sides, and 
beyond, in the distance, are to be seen the Arabian and the 
Egyptian cowt* Lying between them there i« no green me., 
dow^ no tilled field, no forest, no brook, no village^ no Alpine 
hut. Only the sound of storm and thunder is heard in the 
waste of Sinai; all else is silent, and the whole scene remams 
as it was left on the third day of creation, when there was no 
green thing upon the earth. Where can there be a better 
place to explore the difficult questions of geological science 
than this, which has never witnessed any change, either from 
vegetable growth or from the deposit of later formations T 
Here the gorges can be filled with no clay, nor sandstone, and 
the lines of wacke can be traced for hours along tlie rocky 
roatls and up the steep mountain-sides. In such a place us 
this was the law given — tlie law that leads to Christ, wlio is 
the fulfilment of the law, — here, in the birthplace of tliree 
great nationalities.** 

Regarding the special objects to be descried from tlio summit 
of Sinai, von Schubert gives tlie following complete sketch :-— 

At the north-west the Isthmus of Suez can be discerned: 
still nearer Suez can itself be seen as a dark point, and near it 
Ras Attaka. Farther to the west the sitrht is limited by the 
heights of Mokkatcb and the Serbal groups (according to 
Robinson, Serbal itself not being visible) ; but between these 
groups the sea can be distinguished. Beyond the Serbal and 
Mokkateb ranges, however, von Schubert thought that he had 
glimpses of the Kohsum mountains, the ancient residence of 
Egj'ptian anchorites ; and nearly m the range of St Catherine^ 
but far away, he fancied that he made out the Agarib range 
(the Ghorib) in Egypt. The most of the arc between west 
and south is spanned by ^e towering and ragged St Catherine, 
which lifts itself aloft like some dark storm-cloud, and is plainly 
seen to be many hundred feet higher than Sinai. Seetzensays 
that it is amasing how so many people have been unabk to 
make two mountains out of these, and have described them as 
one^ in spite of the deep Ledja lying between them, the gorge in 
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wliicli stand the ruins of the old Convent el-Arbain. Farther 
to tlie left are to be seen tlie southern spurs of Om Shomar 
(Lahorde tliought the mighty peak itself coukl be discerned, 
but it is invisible from Sinaij : exactly at the south can be 
seen the peak of Mohala, not mentioned by any other traveller 
than von Schubert. At the right as well as at the left of this, 
may be seen the sea washing the southern point of the Penin- 
sula, At the riglit the sight is lost amid the glancing waters ; 
but at the left, in the extreme distance, the mountains of the 
Arabian coast and the island of Tiran may be descried. 

From the soutli to cast the sight is limited by the Ncbcky or 
Nekb mountains, which run along the Peninsula itself, and form 
its eastern rim. Still farther eastward may be seen strips of sand 

• having the appearance of water ; then follow mountains in the 
direction of Midian, the country of Jethro, Moses' father-in-law. 

Farther northward the Gulf of Akabais to be seen (though 
Seetzen and Lepsius did not discover It), and exactly at the 
north the sandy uplands of the Tih desert. 

Directly around Sinai| and in immediate contiguity with it, 
parts of the Ledja gorge can be seen, though not the ruins of 
el-Arbain : at the south the Wadi Sebaijeh, and more eastward 
the Keeper's Mountain, or tl.e Sebaijeh, over which runs the 
path already mentioned, and where Moses is supposed to 
have kept the sheep of Jethro; and north of that pointy the 
heights of ed-Deir. At the north, the eye wanders along the 
back of Horeb directly sX the observer's feet, and descries in 
the distance the steep cliffs north of the Baha plain, but of that 
plain it does not get a single glimpse. 

We are now able to understand that expression of Kobinson, 
in which he says, "My first and prevailing feeling on the sum^ 
mit of Sinai was one of disappointment." He had ascended 
under the conviction that only the plain er-Kaha could harbour 

* 80 vast a multitude as the children of Israel, at the time of the 
giving of the law, so that the mighly spectacle might .be wit- 
nessed by all at once* And takbg that plain for granted as 
the scene of their encampment, he saw that the peak of the 
traditional Sinai was entirely invisible from it ; and, moreover, 
that no part of the plain er-Raha can be seen from Sinai, and 
therefore the people could not be witnesses of the descent of 
the Lord on the third day* This would only be possible on 
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the north brow of the mountain, the Ras Sufsafeh of IToreb ; 
and this must therefore have been the scene of the law- 
giving, although tradition does not in any way acknowledge 
it. Robinson goes on to reason : there is no ground for tlio 
belief that the peak which now bears the name of Moses (Jebel 
Musa proper) ever had any biblical connection with the great 
lawgiver ; and that, as the Scripture is the best guide even in 
geographical matters, its own evidence, bo contrary to that of 
tradition, u to be followed in preference to the latter : the tra* 
dition is a mere after*work of man. And Lord Lindsay, to(v 
was just as dissa^ed as Bobinson with the attempts to make 
the scene of the traditional law-giving harmonize with the 
manifest arrangements of natnr^ and the historical records of 
the Bible* 

But the Investigations of later explorara Mve cleared np 
the whole difficulty, and have showed that not alone on the 
north side of Horeb lies a plain larg^ enough for the encamp- 
ment of so mighty a host as Israel, but that on the south side 
of the mountain there is one no less large, into which the 
broad and spacious Wadi Sebaijeh leads from the Wadi d 
Sheikh ; and that before this vast plain the mighty pyramid 
of Sinai towers just as visibly as the Ras Sufsafeh in sight of 
the plain er-Ralia, for which no ancient tradition declares its 
testimony, and whose ranged points are not connected with 
architectural remains and inscriptions which run back into 
ante-Byzantian and ante-Moliammcdau times. 

Leon de Laborde, in his independent work,^ was the first to 
call attention to the large plain at the south foot of Sinai, and 
to show the harmony of the whole place with the old tradi- 
tions of the spot. And, after a careful weighing of the ques- 
tion (with regard to Serbal we shall speak in another place), 

^ L. de Laborde, Commenfotre wr VExodt^ AppeaSi, ppw 1, 41» ete. 

Bitter's language is so strong in this passage, and Kobinson*s nsearehes 
have been stamped vnih such signal marts of approbation — not of course 
iuiplyin<^ the acceptance of all his poBitions — that I venture to quote a 
little of Laborde's severe language, as his work is not in the hands of every 
reader. He says; "Le titre d'ouvrage de M. Robinson excita vivement 
ma curioflit^ : La Palestine et les pays qui raYoisment an snd ; voyage 
execute cii 1833 par M. Edouard Hobinson, Docteor etPiofeBaear delli^- 
logie a New York.— Jo m'attendaia, de la pert du professeur, h un travail 
bibli^ue, pro£ond et eerre dans le genie de recherohea de W. Leake, ear U 
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we are compelled to adopt his conclusions as decisive. But 
though we coincide with his results, we cannot at all approve 
of his undignified and unrighteous invective against the great 
services of his opponent, my honoured friend Edward Kobin- 
son, who is just as independent as he, and just as careful an 
observer, let it here once for all be said^ and with the deepest 
conviction of my soul. 

Labordo, after tracing the cour?c of the children of Israel 
from the Red Sea to tlie foot of Sinai, says that they en- 
camped in the valleys in the vicinity of the mpuntain \_le peuple 
d' Israel ccm^pa dam les valUei qui environt le Sinai\^ and jus- 
tifies his view by citing Ex. xix. 2, " For they were come to 
the desert of Sinai, and had pitched in the wilderness: and 
there Israel camped before the mount." But this could be 
tme of the south side of the mountaiiiy as will be seen by 
recurring to the Scripture narrative (Ex. xix. 16-20) : " And 
it came to pass on the third day^ in the morning, that there 
were thnnders and lightnings, and a thick cloud upon the 
mount, and the voice of a trumpet exceeding loud; so that 
all the people that was in the camp trembled. And Closes 
brought forth the people out of the camp to meet witli God ; 
and they stood at the nether part of the mount And Mount 
Sinai was altogether on a smoke, because the Lord descended 
upon it in.fire ; and the smoke thereof ascended as the smoke 
of a furnace^ and the whole monnt quaked greatly. And when 
the voice of the trumpet sounded long, and waired louder and 
louder, Moses spake, and God answered him by a Toice. And 

Grice, et de la part da doetenr, Ik quelqne belles pages rempUi d^entbonsi- 
Mme etdepi^M farveate, oomme roaviage de Sehubert en oontient aveo 
profusion. Au Itea de ce merits et do ees qoafit^ je tnmve on p^Dible 

recit de petits (^venements personnels, qui pouvaient etre interessants a 
une epoqvie ou cea contries e'taient raoins connus et plus daugcreuses a 
parcourir, inais qui ne sont plus bons aujourd'hui que pour un cerclo 
restveint d*aiids «t de paxents. 

** Je tronTSiinei daoseee reeberdies, ohsefiut Beadntae ooDpOationtvop 
h&tive, uQtt pv^tsnlSflii k la edenoe qui rexnplace rint6r§t da tialL par des 
Lypotliescs rarement jnstcs sur la poeitioii des anciennes villas : enfin, une 
inauie d^obserrations nstronomiques qui ne p'oxplique pas sans instruments 
de math^matiqueSi et des renseigncmcnts sm les uiveaux et les hauteurs, 
qid aemblent pomrtant difficilcs k obtenir sans baromitres." He proceeds 
in tills Tisv at great length ; Imt this is enough to justify the just and 
weighty eondemnation of Ititter.— Edw 
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the Lord came down on Mount Sinai, on the top of the mount: 
and tlie Lord called Moses to the top of the mount; and Moses 

went Tip.** 

Now the plain of Sebaijeh corresponds exactly -with the 
neoeasities of tlie children of Israel on that occasion^ being large 
enoogh to accommodate a mighty multitude, and lying at the 
very foot of Sinai« which towers up In an unbroken perpendi- 
cular wall of 2000 feet to the, point now crowned with the 
mosque, the ruined Christian chapel, and the crag called the 
Bock of Mooes — all plainly Tisible from helow. 

No other locality in the whole Peninsula seems to answer 
the conditions of the Scripture narrative better than this ; yet 
even this makes it necessary to give a certain limited inter- 
pretation to the words ^<the people'* in the account of the 
law-giving, that not all the people are meant, but only the 
greater part, or a very large part of them. Not even in the 
large northern plain er-IUha would there be sufficient room to 
accommodate millions of men, women, and children, with their 
cattle and flocks; and the Mosaic account by no means compels 
lis to suppose that all were together on a | lain which, laro;e as 
it is ill lUelf cousidered, is yet relatively but a very little place. 
We read in Ex. xix. 2, " They had pitched in the wilderness : 
and there Israel camped before the mount." This language 
justifies the belief that they filled not the plain alone, but the 
adjacent wadis, the Wadi Sheikh, the liaha plain, the Ledja, 
the Wadi Sebaijeh ; and this they must have done in order to 
get food and water for their flocks and herds. lu Ex. xix. 17 
we read, And Moses brought the people out of the camp to 
meet with God." Now there would have been near their 
camp no other open space for them to uf^e as they were goiDg 
out of the camp to " meet with God," or as they were drawing 
back witli fear at the thunder and the lightning (Ex. xx. 
18, 21), unless there were a broad passage leading to another 
plain beside the one where the law was received. All the 
people, not even if numbering hundreds of thousands instead 
of millions, could have possibly defiled in one day through such 
narrow gorges as are all the wadis, eren the broadest, of the 
Sinai group, and reach the mountain of law-giving. The 
thought seems most naturally suggested, therefore^ that it is 
only a part^ though possibly a great pwrt, perhaps the most 
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important of the tribes, or the oldest persons, whom Moses 
means to designate by tlie words ^'tlie people" and all the 
people" (and vers. 7, 8 in the nineteenth chapter give much 
colour to tlie inference) in such passages as Ex. xix. 2, " And 
there Israel camped before the mount." Bnt a great part of 
whatever difficulty lies here is removed by the conjecture, that 
the broad Wadi Sebaijeh %voiild serve as an admirable road for 
those who were encamped on the north side of the mountain 
to pass readily round and join the great mass encamped on 
the Sebaijeh plain, and as a ready means of withdrawal when 
the scene became so grand and fearful, that the terrified mul- 
titude removed and stood afar off.*' 

Von Schubert speaks particularly of "looking down into 
the Wadi Sebaijeh from Sinai|" but he failed to catch the 
conception of its probable former use to the children of Israel, 
as I have just indicated it. Yet he gives us ihis valuable piece 
of infonnation, that at tlie south-western comer of the Sebaijeh 
plain there is a passage leading at the outset west-south-west, 
and making the circuit of the whole southern extremity of 
Sinai, entering the Ledja, and so debouching into the Bostan 
valley on the northern side. And Schimper in his manuscript 
account confirms this, and tells us that in his botanical tours 
he was able to start at the convent in the morning, and in the 
course of an easy day's walk pass around the whole of Iloreb 
and Smai without meetbg any more important obstructions in 
the way than two or three unimportant hills, such as that 
called the Keeper s Mountain, over which the path from the 
convent valley leads to the Sebaijeh plain. In no other travel- 
lers' accounts do we find any allusions to this quadrangular form 
of Sinai, and the possibility of passing around it in this way. 

Earlier visitors to those regions make ahnoet no allusion to 
the Wadi Sebaijeh ; it was wholly overlooked. Even Laborde 
makes no mention of it in the account of his journey to Petra, 
and in the map accompanying that work even the Sebaijeh 
plain plays a very subordinate part He unquestionably saw . 
it on his return from Sberm to liie convent, yet did not allude 
to it in his itinerary, and it is only in the Cmnmadmy on 
Exodus that his first map of it as a place of importance appears. 

Tischendorf, at his ascent of Sinai, directed some attention^ 
^ 0. TSadiendoif , 2Va««b in Oe Eeut, 
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to both of the plains at its base, but paid no special attention 
to topographical details. And we have not even yet any 
detailed map bringing before the eye the clear relations of all 
the parts of that labyrinth of mountains and vadis win li sur- 
ronnds Mount Sinai. It is the more to be regretted, therefoiei 
that the Boyal Geographical Society of London did not see fit 
to publish the detailed sketch of the Ticini^ of the Sinai con- 
rent which accompanied the valuable itinerary of so close an 
observer as Baron KoIIer:^^ 

^ Oh the easty and not far away below us^ was the Wadi 
Sebaije^ which reposes there between the steep walls which 
hem it in. North-west of it^ where the path leading to the 
convent enters it^ this wadi b boxmded by ihe Keeper's Moun- 
tain, where the l^end tells us that Moses tended Jethro's 
sheep. This Wadi Sebaije, or more strictly Sebaije Plain, is 
supposed to have been the camping ground of the children of 
Israel at the time of the law-giving. It is broad and lai^, 
and well adapted to such an event. It also gives a manifest 
iiiterprcliition to the words, * Whosoever toucheth the monnt, 
shall surely be put to death.' In the Sebaije plain tlie mouii- ' 
tain can be literally touched (Robinson adduces the same argu- 
ment for the northern face), since it rises so abruptly, that 
there is almost a single perpendicular wall from the foot to the 
summit. This also explains the seventeenth verse, * and the 
people stood at the nether part of the mount.* It is seldom 
that one can stand so near the foot of a mouiitain, and cast the 
eye up so many thousand feet of -an almost precipitous descent, 
as in the Sebaije plain at the base of Sinai." 

To ascend the mountain directly from the foot would pro- 
bably be an impossibility. The expression in ver. 12, "Thou 
shalt set bounds unto the people round abou^" is in literal 
adherence to the needs of the case, the, face being so singularly 
bold. If Moses took the path leading over the Keeper^s Moim- 

* Jimmal of the Boy, Geog. Soc. vol. xii, p. 75. I have examined the 
manuscript map of Baron K oiler, now in the possession of the Koyal 
Geographical Societji with reference to the point mainly under discussion. 
It b smaD, being not over two inches on a side, and contains nothing of 
importftMM in Addition to those alreftdy pnUished. Tb« If ady snd Flstn 
of Sebaijeh we not represented at all, the loope of the map not embrscisg • 
any objwiB tonOi of SinsL— Ed* 
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tain, ihe Shodb, and up* by the caress trees, lie could be fol- 
lowed by BO eye looking at him from a distance. The way must 
always have -been a steep and hard one, unless it were (he one 
already alluded to leading up oat of the Baha plain, the Derb 
Sench or Path of Moses, passing near the old Conyent el Arbain* 
But what militates especially against accepting the Sebaijeh 
plain as the scene of the law -giving, in the judgment of 
Tischendoif, is ''the narrow and perilous way which the 
Israelites must have had to take as they came np out of the 
Wadi el Sheikh. And the words, 'And Moses brought forth 
the people oat of the camp to meet with God/ indicate the 
existence of a considerable space between the camp and the 
steep wall of the monntab. For this the Wadi Sebaije, how 
ma<^ soever may be deducted from the assumed numbers of 
the host of Israel, will not absolutely afford room." But this 
objection seems to be removed by the ezplanatioa offered 
above, that the Wadi Sebaijeh served as a road through which 
in only about an hour the people could withdraw from the 
scene of the law-givinrr to the part of the camp which might 
be in the Wadi cl Sheikh and in the Ilaha plain. Teschendorf 
agrees with ilol inson, iliat the latter v . is admirably adapted to 
be tlie scene of an encampment. h'ur even here," he says, 
"the mountain can be 'touched;' here ako it may be ap- 
proached below, aud it admits of being compassed by a boun- 
dary. Here was ample room for two millions [with tlieir cattle 
and flocks for it is right to take the number strictly ; and 
here could Moses, in fact, * bring forth the people out of the 
camp to meet with God.* That Sinai might thus be con- 
founded with Horeb, offers no real difficulty. The name of 
the two summits of the mountain group is not definite even at 
the present day.'* 

And yet, altliongli there were no diiiiculty in this, still, with 
the acceptance of the northern side of the mountain as the 
scene of the law-giving, there is its antagonism with the really 
ancient tradition, and the cliapels and buildings jOU the summit 
of Sinai, of which the sharp and almost inaccessible peak Bus 
Sufsafeh bears not a vestige. 

The two most recent travellers, my young friends W. 
Krafft and F. A. Strauss, are to be thanked for a renewed 
eitamiuatiou of the tract bordering ou the southern wall of 
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Sinak ^ In a steep descent of 2000 f ee V says the latter,^ the 
moantain plunges down to the gravel hilb at its base, meeting 
there a broad plain which rises like an amphitheatre at the 
east 9nd south, and affording an excellent camping ground for 
the children of Israel. From it their eyes rested directly upon 
Sinai, as upon a huge altar, towering far above them. Here 
God completed His covenant witli Ills people, who tarried for 
three days in the neighbouring wadis of lialia, Sheikh, and 
others adjacent to theiii. W lieu the morning of the third day 
had come (Ex. xix. 16), Uhere were thunders and lightnings, 
and a thick cloud upon the mount, and the voice of the trum- 
pet exceeding loud; so that all the people that were in the camp 
trembled. And Moses led forth the people from the camp to 
meet with God.* Probably this involved the traversing the 
Wadi Sebaijeh^ whose width was equal to that of the Wadi 
Sheikh." 

On one of the followinix afternoons the two yonnfi friends 
visited the Sebaijch valley or wadi, at whose extremity, accord- 
ing to their conviction, the children of Israel were assembled 
to receive the law. " If we were surprised at the wonderful 
situation of the mountain in relation to the snrronnding country 
when on the summit, we were even more amazed at the sub- 
limity of this altar of God, rising sublimely above the flow of 
the Scbaije plain* We had seen no mountain in all the Penin- 
sula which so manifestly corresponds with the language of 
Scriptinre." 

This excursion of theirs is the first one known to me whose 

object has been to ascertain the topographical relation^ of tbe 

tract south of Sinai ; and the only one^ so far as I have been 

able to learn, which has traversed the whole extent of the Wadi 

Sebaijeh ; for in their course awaj from the convent they took 

the path over the Keepe/s Mountain, and returned bj way of 

the Wadi Sebaijeh and the Wadi Sheikh. It is to be hoped 

that other observers will soon thoroughly inspect the whole 

topography of Sinai, that we may have a more exact map of 

the locality, which is the more to be desired, inasmuch as both 

Laborde's and Robinson's are defective in relation to the Wadi 

Sebaijeh, and Robinson's in rektion to the Sebaijeh plain as well. 

* 5iiMt and 6^of|^Aa: JSeue t'a da$ MorgenlanJ, Ton ¥t. A. Strauss, 
Beriin 1847, p. 18«. . 
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To this I add an extracty made at mj request, from the 
diaiy of tfae two traTellers just ^aoted^ for which I wish to 
express my heartiest thanks. 

Note on the Schaijeh Plain at the south foot of Sinai, and the 
Wadi Scbaijeh as a connecthig link between it and the Plain 
er-Raha and the Wadi el Sheikh at the north. Extracted 
from the Journal of F. A, Strauss. 

On the afternoon of tlie 2d of March we left the conyent, 
taking the path of the valley Shnib, for the most part a difficdt 
one^ for the purpose of exploring more minutely the plain lying 
at the southern base of Jebel Musa. Forty mmutes brought 
us to the top of the pass (on the Keepez^s Mountain) between 
ed-Deir and Sinai, and it took the same time to clamber down 
to the place called Gravel Hills" on Bobinson's map. There 
lay before us then a large plain, whose extent we had not 
suspected from the summit of Jebel Musa. 

The breadth of this plain at the foot of Jebel Musa, where 
it joins the Wadi Sebaijeh, is 1400 feet : towards the south it 
increases very gradually. At the place where it first begins to 
how in towards the west, it is 1810 feet wide. The mountains 
around it rise a very gentle slope, and attain no remarkable 
height, so that they could be used as the encampment of a 
great multitude of people ; and the view down into the plain 
would be like that from the seats of an amphitheatre. One of 
these minor eminences was said to bear the name of Jebel Baalti. 

The distance froni the point south of Jebel Musa, where 
the plain begins to curve towards the west to the opening of 
the Wadi Sebaijeh, is 12,000 feet (the breadtli of cr-Kuiju 
according to Robinson ; who also gives the distance north to 
south on er-Raha 27C0 feet, from cast to west 7000. Tlic area 
found by multiplying together the two last data would only 
be about half of the whole Raha plain, in consequence of the 
large bow at the south-west, and the opening into tho Wadi 
el-Sheikh at the east). From this point the plain makes a 
broad western curve, as just indicated ; and, measuring with 
the eye, the distance from the point where that bend begins 
to its western extieinity is just as great as that to the opening 
of the Wadi Sebaijeh. At the divejgence of these two lines 
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Jebel Mnsa towen up in grand pFe-eminence over, and in 
strflLKDg contrasi with, the low rolling hilla at its baae. From 
ita foot tbo observer can look far up the Wadi Sebaijeh, which 
has a breadth of five hundred feet, notwithstanding the fact 
that it is a little narrowed by the hills which flank it 

Taking car way up the Wadi Sebaijeh, it was ten minutes 
before we lost sight of Jebel M«sa. At its bending towards 
the north-west the wadi widens sensibly (not indicated on any 
maps), and its width at the narrowest places is more than six 
hondred feet. At the repeated bends of the wadi there are 
hollow basins, each one of which would harbour a multitude of 
people. The merging of the Wadi Sebaijeh in the Wadi el 
Sheikh was so little marked, that in the darkness which had 
fallen we did not detect it. 15 ut when we had occasion to 
leave the convent in the further pursuit of our journey, we 
got the impression^ on coming to the place where the two wadis 
have their confluence, that they foi*m one vast valley, of which 
the er-Raha plaiii is only an arm ; and that the Wadi Sebaijeh 
ought to be represented as of the same breadth which Kobioson 
assigns in his map to the Wadi el Sheikli. 

The reasons why the Sebaijeh plain seems to me to be pre- j 
ferable to er-Kaha as the scene of Israel's great eneatnpineut 
are two. The first is, that the hills and mountains which | 
encompass the latter are so steep that they could not be used | 
at all : the declivities around the Sebaijeh, on the contrary, are J 
so gentle, and so much resemble an amphitheatre, that they 
would be very available as a camping ground, and could 
accommodate a vast number of people, even if the plain were 
not as large as er-Baha. The second reason is, that at er-Raha 
the plain falls away at the north, and the view of Kas Sufsafeh 
is soon lost ; but the Sebaijeh plain constantly rises as it leaves 
the foot of J ebel Musa, and the latter towers more and more 
majestically as the beholder recedes from it. 

As we paced the distances on the Sebaijeh plain (an Euglish- 
man and myself), I have given the lowest estimate rather than 
the highest ; and I have no doubt that more accurate measure- 
ment will show that the Sebaijeh plain is yet larger than Z * 
have exhibited it. But this I can say with certainty, that m 
respect to magnitude and the general grandeur of effect which 
results from height, there is no comparison between Sinai with J 
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lU plain on the sontih Bid6| and Horeb with its plain on the 
north.^ 

DI80UBBI0V HL 

THE CON^TNT OF ST CATHERINE AT SINAI, WITH ITS NEIGHBOURHOOD, ITS 

GARDENS, ITS EARLIER BUILDIXGS, AS ?rELI« AS US f BESEMT ABBANGE- ' 
KENTS FOB THE MONKS AND SEftVITORS, 

Having considered the physical strncture of ihe central 
Sinn group In its connection with historical transactions^ and 
with the traditions which have ascribed to it the scenes of 
the giving of the Mosaic law, we might now advance to the 
second or more northern group of Serbal and the Wadi F^an, 
for which there are 'also the same historical daims, but in this 
case in opposition to the voice of tradition and the legends. 
Before coming to the discqsrion of that subject, however, we 
cannot wholly leave out of onr sight the central spot of all the 
legends, the convent and the convent life; for during more 
than 1500 years ihat spot has been the rock to which all 
Beduin life and all pilgrim life has had some attachment, 
more or less dose, and which therefore, from an ethnographical 
point of view, cannot wholly be passed by. I do not propose 
by any means to give a detailed history of this foundation: 
that task must be taken up by others ; and towards its fulfil- 
ment, Pooocke, Burckhaidt, Bobinson, Be Laborde, and others, 
have made valuable oonfxibutions. We can only indicate 
these sources in this general way, and also refer to the count- 
less pOgrimages, whose results may contribute more or less to 
such a work. In addition to what has already been said m 
this work regarding this foundation in the Byzantine time, 
and the Mohammedan epoch which followed, there remains 
very little to be said: ' 

The so-called Valley of the Convent, or the Hospice, at ti e 
nwthem outlet of the Wadi es Shoeib, leaves the Kal a plain, 
and gradually widens as it runs southward between the \s alls 
of Horeb and of Epistemi or cd-Dcir, both about 2000 feet 
high, till reaching the convent, a half-hour's distance lioin the 

* I notice that in the last edition of Strauss' Shai and Onlfiotha, 1865, 
as well aa in the earlier ones, there is no disposition to concede the point in 
discussion, not>yithstandiug what iaiauley and others have written. — Ed. 
VOL. I. P 
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openinff» it almost immediately coBtractSy leaving no further 

passage tlian a narrow cleft, which serves as a footpath, and 
^vllicll runs over the Keeper's Mountain to the Wadi Sebaijeh : 
this preserves it from being a perfect cul-de-sac, like the Ledja 
on the western side of Horeb. A death-like stilhiess reigns 
over all the wilderness, which is covered with ragged masses of 
granite, the huge blocks coming up even to the very walls of 
the convent. 

Korth-wcst of the Valloy of the Convent, nnd a half-hours 
walk from the buildings, lies the oiteii mentinm d liaha plain, 
large in size, and surrounded by steep mountains. It is by no 
means perfectly level, but arches in the middle, sloping north- 
ward as well as southward, and therefore liavinfr n ronl, though 
low, water-shed. Kobinson found tlie breadth of tlie plain to 
bo, at the place where he measured, 2700 feet ; the distance to 
the base of Horeb measured in like manner was 7000 feet 
Kobinson estimated the snperBcial siuface of the plain to con- 
tain at least one square mile. This space is nearly doubled by 
the recess so often mentioned on the west [the opening of the 
Liedja], and by the broad and level area of Wadi esh Sheikh 
on the east, which issues at right angles to the plain, and is 
equally in view of the front and summit of the present Horeb. 
These careful measurements were yaluable in giving the two 
Americans the means of comparing the biblical account with 
these data, and of ascertaining that there was space enough to 
serve as die encampment of all Israel, — a conclusion not in- 
validated by the adoption of the belief that they were led by 
Moses through the short Wadi Sebaijeh round to the south 
side of Sinai, in accordance with Ex. xiz. 17: ^'And Moses 
brought forth the people out of the camp to meet with God." 

The names of all the adjacent mountains, and other natural 
features, are all given on Robinson's special map of Sinai ; but 
from the plain only the summit of St Catherine ni visible, that 
of Sinai being completely hidden^ as well as the broad baick of 
Horeb. Only the northern peak, the Ras el Sufsafeh, is to be 
seen. Horeb, according to Robinson, is the Christian name 
of the whole northern bulk of the mountain, altliough the 
Beduins do not know this name. Seetzcn, hon ever, heard the 
monks call it Chorif, a possible corruption of Iloreb. The 
name Serich heard by Pococke, and Shereyk by Lord Lindsay, 
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probably have a local oonnection with only the northern or 
Horeb portum of the motmtaui. The Beduins give the name 
Jehel Miua, or Mount of Moses, to the entire eminenoe^ some* 
times, however, designating it as the Jebel et Tur, ue. lofty 
mountain, and very seldom with the additional appellative of 
Sina« Most traveUers use all these names indiscriminately. 

« At ihe confluence of the Ledja valley with er-Baha thm 
lie on both sides small garden patches^ studded with different 
kinds of fniit4rees. The one on the east is watered by the 
spring which gushed from the earth near the mined GonvCTt of 
el-Arbain. Burckhardt found apricots and roses in full bloom 
there^ and discovered also the ruins of a little ancient convent 
called el-Bostan, doubtless the source whence arose the name 
Bostan vale, used by Schubert and many other travellers. 
According to Burckhardt, it lies forty minutes' walk below the 
Convent of el-Arbain, and at 'the time of his visit a number of 
Jebalije, or iVi'ab serfs, were living there. Robinson could 
discover no truces of it. Burckhardt gives the distance from 
this point to the northern base of Horeb as a half-hour*8 walk. 
Ou the way tlitjre is to be seen the place which the legend 
asserts to have once witnessed the casting of the golden calf ; 
there are also other equally wonder! id spectacles wiiich pilgrims 
devoutly visit^ — the Scat of Moses, the Ivettle of Moses (in which 
Beduin treasures are placed), and others. Half-way up the 
Ledja — that is, twenty minutes* walk below el-Arbain — they 
show an isolated block of granite, which, according to the legend, 
points out the true base oi Horeb, and which iMoses struck to 
bring out water — the M:issah and Merlbah of Ex. xvii. 5-7. 
It is evidently a less block w inch has fallen from above, and 
but one of many which fill the Ledja vale. In 1814 W. Tur- 
ner witnessed the fall of many similar fragments. Russegger 
says that it is a piece of red granite of about 3000 cubic feet, 
and seamed with a vein of feldspar about a foot in thickness, 
which has been notched out by the hand of man, leaving a 
number of cross cracks. Tliat this is the best water. (I part of 
the whole valley, will be undcrbtm l irom the fact that the 
waters of the snow-crowned St Catherine come dircctlv to it, 
and manifest their effects also at the gardens of el-Arbaiu above, 
and of the Bostan vale below. Tho twelve holes, called the 
« twelve tribes," which are exhibited to the pilgrims, and which 
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are hollowed out of the stone, may be natural, or they may be 
artificial — Robinson and Burckhardt differ as to it — bat they 
are in any case much more trifling indications of the preserving 
power and the bountiful mercy of Jehovah towards his people, 
than the grand testimony which He has given all over the world, 
in the myriad springs which He lias oju ned, yielding their living 
water from rlny to day to snpi^ly the wants of all His creatures. 

The Ledja valley is always supplied with water, Burck- 
hardt informs us; and the Israelites could not have suffered 
with thirst there, if the high peak in the background was at 
that time yielding its stores of snow to supply the springe at 
the base. Bat the Beduins, following the foolish stories of the 
monks, bring their camels to this place as to a sacred spot; and 
here they kneel nnd pray that the beasts may be fruitful : they 
thrust many a handful of the shrabs growing armmd into the 
holes in the ground, under the su))er8titioas belief that such a 
procedure is of sovereign efficacy in removing the diseases of 
camels when they are sick. Burckhardt perceived in the valley 
lower down than the great hlodc commemorating Massah and 
Meribah (which has caused pilgrims for many ages to wonder, 
they having looked at its own massiveness instead of the 
majestic size of the great monnt^in of which it is a tiny frag- 
ment), in eight different places, illegible inscriptions of which 
he took copies, and which he ascribed to Egyptian pilgrims, 
whose desire to see the spot where so great a miracle was 
wronght brought them thus far, but no farther. But Bobin- 
son's discovery of similar inscriptions above d-Arbain disproved 
such a hypothesis. The inscriptions, too, scattered everywhere 
in that district, show that there is no foundation for Bnrck- . 
hard^s presumption. 

The Convent of the Forty Martyrs, or el-Arbain, whose 
position I have already spoken of, bore for a long time the 
name of the Bostan Convent ; but all full accounts of it have 
passed away, and no recent traveller has tlioroughly explored 
its ruins. Yet we learn from Morison's account, written on his 
visit in 1697, that it had been deserted by nine monks, who but 
a short time before had lived there ; and that the whole Ledja, 
which had once been a favourite resort for strano-ers, had in the 
same manner been utterly forsaken. Ruppoll, who was there 
in Iboi, ascertained by barometrical measurements that the floor , 
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of the convent chapel is 5366 Paris feet above the level of the 
sea; about 500 feet liiglier, therefore, than the Shoeib valley 
on the east side of the mountain. E-ussegger and Schubert 
have given different results; but thej both confirm the superior 
altitude of the Ledja. 

That at Delia Valle's and Thevenot's time (the seventeenth 
century) this convent was inhabited by monks, admits of no 
doubt, and is proved by their own accounts : the rudeness 
offered later by Beduins caused it to be either entirely deserted, 
or to be only temporarily occupied by the monks and their 
Jebalije or Arab serfs, on whom the care of the garden de- 
volved. It was very seldom used as a permanent halting-place 
for strangers, who now, however, usually begin their pilgrimage 
to St Catherine at this point, or at least, on their descent from 
Sinai and Horeb, use eUArbain as a place to rest or to lodge 
at. Seetzeu tells us that he did not see a smgle monk there on 
his visit. He says that the rocks aronnd are sharply pointed, 
and are composed of homstone porphyry, homstone, and black 
jasper; and that between the large detached masses he saw 
much white quartz. The neglected garden, which a single 
Arab w^s caring for, meeting him as it did in sneh a barren 
and fearful wilderness, was a most grateful surprise. In its 
upper part he found a place hollowed out Uke a basin, and con- 
' taining water : he also found a number of olive trees, fig^ pear, 
apple, and apricot trees; thebirgnl, a kind of yellow plnm; the 
shelluk, a kind of prone; quinces, cornels, lemons, oranges, 
grape-vines, and pomegranates. The poplar and the aspen 
flonrish there also^ bnt not the palm : there were a few, but they 
were mere bushes. 

Burckhardt, who took the same way that Seetzen followed, 
from the Chapel of Elijah down into the valley, but who was 
there just a month later, speaks of this froitful garden of olives, 
and of the fragrance of the oran^ trees, which were then ui 
bloom. Unfortunately these trees had for five years before been 
greatly devastated by locusts^ which even come to these wild 
solitudes. These little creatures are more obnoidous to the 
Beduins of Sinai thai\ to thdr Arabian brethren : the Sinai 
Arabs do not eat them, bnt the latter esteem them a delicacy. 

Euppell, who coincides with Seetzen in his account of the 
f miutrees, and who made some stay at the rained Convent of 
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el-Arbain, praises .the quality of the fruit produced tlinrc as 
very fine, and ascribes as the reason the protection which the 
seclusion of the place affords against the cold of winter, and 
the bountiful supply of water in the summer, when the basin 
refeired to above is full, and yields through little conduits 
traced in the ground an abundant supply fixt each tree. The 
Arabs take much pleasure in looking at this artificial method 
of irrigation, but tibey take no hint from it to collect a like 
storey wherever they may be^ for their own uses. Schimper tells 
us that the olives and the almonds which grow in this garden 
are particularly nice, although the trees are scrubby, and have 
the rough look of wild fruit-trees. The Jebalije^ or Arab serfs, 
have a strong attraction to the locality; and when they are ack 
they go to the old rained chapel to sleep there, thinking that 
it will have some efficacy in healing them. 

Eobinson discovered a small poplar grove, which afforded 
the timber which the monks needed for building purposes. The 
climate of the place is so charming and healthy, that both he 
and Burckhardt thought that it would be a most suitable place 
for people in Cairo to withdraw to during the unhealthy months; 
yet the insecurity of the spot has prevented its use for this 
purpose. At the time of Ruppell's visit only one Jebalije was 
tliere ; his work was to water ,the garden, and to replenish the 
burning lamp of the chapel. The building encloses a square 
court, surrounded by a high wall, and contains, besides the 
ehnreb, some vaulted cells and storehouses. All the windows 
look inwards, towards the court : there is but one entrance, and 
that is protected by strong bars cased with sheet iron. On the 
holy days of the Greek Church, mass is read within the chapel, 
to empty benches. Forty years ago, according to Ruppcll, a 
number of monks lived there ; but more recently the sources 
of income have diminished, and the mission here, as well as at 
many other places in the Peninsula, has been abandoned* 

Von Schubert has added yet other data regarding these 
localities, es^red by him early in March 1837. At the 
northern extremity of the Ledja, the superior of the Convent 
of St Catherine showed the stone near which Moses stood when ' 
he came down from the mountain, and, filled with an£rer at the 
conduct of the people (Ex. xxxv.), broke the tables of the law. 
It is the Hadj Musa of the Arabs ; and Lord Lindsay saw one - 

I 

I 
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kneelinEr by the rock and praying, meanwhile stroking it with 
liis haiul. Farther on the stone was. sliown to von Schubert, 
in a hollow of which the golden calf was melted ; ami the 
site of the place, according to the legend, where " the people 
sat down to eat and to drink, and rose up to play;" the 
scene, moreover, of the fearful punishment which fell upon 
them (Ex. xxxii, 15-34). It seems to be possible that this was 
a place set apart, even before the exodus, to the worshij) of 
Moloch or Typhou ; and that we have an allusion to it in Ex. 
V. 1, 9, 10, in the request which Moses and Aaron preferred 
to Pharaoh, that thov might have permission to go into the 
wilderness on a three days' journey, to offer sacrifice. In the 
same neighbourhood Aaron's Mountain was shown, on which 
the high priest and the seventy elders tarried while Moses and ' 
Joshua ascended the mount of God. Schubert then reached 
the Garden Bostan (he speaks of no convent there), whose 
blossoming trees formed a wall, niKler the shelter of which 
lived a Jehnliie Arab, wliose dutv was to take care of the 
trees, and wliose reward was one-half of the fruit. Near this 
place, and at the opening of the Lcdja, von Schubert break- 
fasted ; and from the stone on which he sat the view westward 
fell upon a lovely valley, leading towards Mount St Catherine, 
and which, passing through very steep and inaccessible cliffs, 
(perhaps over the Jebel el Ghubsheh), leads to the Wadi 
I Tehran. At the angle which this valley or mountain gOXge 
makes with the Ledja, there is, according to Schabert, a second 
garden, in which stand both fruit and cypress trees. No other 
traveller alludes to it expressly. Seetaen alludes to still another 
garden called el-Tella, whose sitnation is, however, quite un- 
known. From this point the path winds up the Ledja by the 
side of tlie channel formed by the wintry floods. 

We now turn to the great Convent of St Catherine in the 
Shoeib valley, and enter its hospice, which for so many cen- 
turies has received as guests the pilgrims of all Christendom ; 
situated at the very heart of the wilderness, surrounded by 
hordes of hostile ^lohammedan Arabs, and protected by the 
strong walls built by Justinian fifteen hundred years agp» 

It IS perfectly intelligible that, after many trials, after much 
fatigue, anxiety, and want, and perhaps suffering, the pilgrim 
to these hallowed places welcomes with peculiar satisfaction 
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the sheltered place, and looks upon it as the abode of pei-petual 
contentment and peace ; that his imagination transfigures the 
Bcene, and, as he remembers the great event which this locality 
once witnessed, that he gives himself up to that deep and 
qmckened glow of feeling which is almost inevitable under 
these new conditions of his life. The countless records which 
travellers give us have fully detailed these experiences ; but 
they will be of but little service to ns. My object is rather to 
elicit those facts which show the general topography of the 
places and Ae relation of the convent to it; and my authorities 
most be therefore the reports of the most eminently trust- 
worthy and acute observers, either given independently or in 
confirmation of each othei^s results. 

Niebuhr was refused admission within the walls of the 
convent, because he brought no letter from the bishop, who 
resided at that time in Cairo ; yet the monks sent food to him 
in his tent It was necessary at that time to take such pre- 
cautions, in consequence of the repeated efforts of the Beduins 
to possess themselTes of the inner convent ; and no one could 
be admitted unless he brought with him testimony that he was 
a Cliristian. 

Seetzcn, too, had no order from the bishop; nor had he a 
letter from the Greek bishop of Jerusalem, whence he came; 
but the two passes from the dreaded pashas of DamasciU and 
Acre stood him in good stead, and procured hls admission, 

while his guide was excluded :ind obliged to find a shelter 
among the Beduins. This was in 1807. 

The garden, at whose southern end rises the convent, made 
doubly picturesque by the beautiful foreground, gradually 
opens between the dark cypress pyramids, the bricrht green 
rows of poplars, the umbrageous walnut trees, and a wide 
orcliard of apple and pear trees, all overgrown wiih vines, and 
offering tlie most delightful welcome to one wlio longs for a 
bit of green, after enduring the fr-ghtfui desolation of -the 
desert. The garden fills tlie entire breadth of the ravine, and 
is also conducted by means of terraces partly up tlie side of 
the mountain. It, as well as the convent, is surrounded by 
a high wall, with here and there still loftier towers. There is 
no opening at the ground ; and the only door is an aperture m 
the wall, at the height of about thirty feet, to which, by means 
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of Wpes, men, cattle, provisions, the luggage of travellers, 
everything which is allowed to enter the convent, are lifted. 
The doors which once entered the building directly are now 
closed, in order to guard against Beduin attacks ; but as the 
ancient etiquette was that every newly appointed biahop should 
enter at the great irate, the Arabs, who iiad the right of escort- 
age to the convent, embraced the op^jm t unity to press in and 
do much mischief. To avoid this, and yet not break through 
an old custom, the Bishop of Sinai never comes to the convent, 
but always resides at Cairo. The gates of the towers have 
been closed since the seventeenth century ; but quite recently, 
and since the monks have been on the present i)eaceable terras 
with the Beduins, permission has been granted to the chiefs to 
enter the garden, and even the convent itself. 

So narnAV is the ravine in which the convent lies, that, 
according to Burckhardt, its rear wall rests directly on the 
lower terrace of Iloreb, and is not more than twenty paces 
from the side of the mountain. In case of an attack with 
better guns than the Arabs use, the position would be eafiily 
commanded from both sides. 

The length of each side was estimated by Robinson to be 
from two hundred to two hundred and forty-five feet; and the 
walls are built of pieces of rough granite, each about a foot 
and a half in thickness. One side had formerly fallen in, but 
it was restored by General Kleber at the time of the Fjrenck 
occupation of Egypt. The side facing the east is in a rather 
dilapidated condition now. The wall towards Hoieb is higher 
than that next to the wadi ; and the little cannon which are 
mounted on the walls give the place a certain air of security* 

The interior of the building is divided among a nmnber, 
about eight or ten, of small courts connected by stairs and 
arched ways, which communicate also with the adjacent garden 
by means of subtenanean passages, the whole forming a 
labyrinth so intricate as to be hopelessly perplexing to the 
stranger. Most irregular is the whole, being a patchwork 
many centm*ies in making ; the places which have fallen into 
ruin having been restored not according to the original design, 
but according to the fancy of the artisan in charge. Yet the 
appearance of the whole is prepossessing, the neatness notice- 
able, and the iuner courts are adorned with little garden beds, 
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and with cypresses and grape vines. These spacious courts, 
whose pavement is trod only by swarthy, bearded, and solitary 
figiues, are surrounded by unsymmetrical buildings, to which 
important additions have been made even within our own times 
for the better accommodation of strangers. There is a church 
with twenty-seven chapelsi according to Burckbardt; there is 
even a smsll Mohammedan mosque ; there are nearly a hundred 
apartments for guests, small but neat; there are cells for the 
monks, galleries, cellars, and subterranean passages. There 
are workshops for all kinds of artisans; there is a large bakery, 
a flour^mill turned by donkeys; in a word, there are all the . 
appliances of a large establishment, and the various occupations 
growing out of this axe discharged either by the monks or by 
the Arab serfs. 

Two deep and excellent wells supply the convent witfi 
>yater; the so-called Well of Moses, near the church, and 
another which an English nobleman is sud to have dug m 
17 GO, and which is said to be very deep, and to yield the best 
water. Wooden ffalleries run around the inner court along the 
several storeys of the building, and into these the little cells of 
the monks open. On all the walls and pillars there are verses 
of holy writ, but mostly in an illegible and abbreviated Greek 
character. The strangers* apartments are furnished with 
divans, carpets, pictures, and other aduiimients and conveni- 
ences. There is no tower, and the only bell in the building is 
rung merely on Sundays ; the call to morning prayers is made 
by hammering a granite block, and to vespers by tapping a 
piece of wood. The massive church is worth observintr for its 
beauty and its antiquity, as well as for the valuable mosaics 
which it contains. The choir alone dates back to the time of 
Justinian ; all the rest is of more recent construction. It is 
built in the old Basilica form, with three naves, and with six 
pillars and seven arches on a side. The choir is circular at the 
end, where once stood the representation of the burning bush, 
and in the court directly in the rear another bush is represented 
as springing from the same roots. This has always been 
regarded as a place of great sanctity. The two rows of granite 
pillars, with their diversified capitals, sustain, says Burckbardt, 
an arch, the ground colour of which is blue, and which is sown 
with stars. The floor is badly inlaid with black and white 
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pieces of marble, but the interior of the cliurcli is on the whole 
imposing, from its display of oruament. There are many 
splendid lamps and candlesticks of gold and silver, crucifixes, 
etc., mostly the gifts of Russians; there are numerous pictures 
of madonnas, saints, biblical scenes, among whicli some which 
w ere wrought in the middle a^es may have value. Count de 
Laborde has called particular attention to a mosaic in the altar 
niche, which represents the transfiguration of Christ, with 
Moses, Elijah, otkI the three disci})les, and at the side medal- 
lions of Justinian, the founder of the convent, and Theodora. 
As this piece seems to be cotemporaneous with the erection of 
the building, the reason becomes obvious why the foundation 
was formerly called the Convent of the Transfiguration, the 
name only yielding when the hallowed relics of St Catherine 
were received into custody. I am unable to understand on 
what grounds some recent authors have assigned the name 
« Church of Mary's Ascension" to the place. 

The most sacred spot is the chapel Alyka, i.e. of the burning 
bush, on entering which the shoes must be taken from the feet. 
The spring near by is said to be the very one to which Moses 
led Jethro's sheep to drink. Outside of the church, and near a 
vaulted passage, Lepsius discovered several ancient weapons 
and inscriptions, which he thinks have come down from the 
time of the Crusades. lie took copies of them. There are 
several chapels for the various sects which used in former days 
to establish pilgrimages to Sinai, the Armenian, S}Tian, Coptic^ 
Greek, and Latin branches of the church (the Protestants have 
none) ; but since the falling into desuetude of the old manner of 
pilgrimages thither, these chapels have lost their original use, 
and are now seldom opened. Besides these there is the singular 
spectacle of a Mohammedan mosque within the walb of this 
Christian convent, remaining to our day as a proof and token 
of the former domination of the Turkish power over the whole of. 
this region, and built, according to the monks, in order to pro- 
pitiate the rage of Sultan Selim, and to prevent his threataied 
destruction of the convent. Yet Burckhardt found, in the 
course of his examination of the manuscript' chronicles of 
the foundation, that the mosque must have been older than the 
monkish tradition allowed, for it was in 1489 that Sultan Selim 
overran Bgypt ; while a full hundred years before, as early as 
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1381, he found tracos tliat Mohammedan worshij) ^va.s conducted 
in a mosque within the convent walls. Ev- n now Moslem 
pilgrimages sometimes come to this place ; and when any one of 
eminence is a guest, the call to prayer is given from the minaret. 
Wo leam^ that the same thing took place as early a« the time 
of the Crusades, and that it was regarded by the monks as a 
crushing but inevitable calamity. In the year 1116, Baldwin, 
king of Jerusalem, purposed making a pilgrimage to Sinai, but 
was dissuaded by the representations of tlie monks that his 
coming would only awaken the suspicion of the Moslems, and 
bring the conyent under suspicion and into great danger. 

The old stozy, that Mohammed once visited this conyent to 
show his Teneration for Moses, would seem to be an idle monkish 
legend. It u said that he gave a firman to it, granting it 
unconditional protection and security for ever, but that this 
document was sdzed by Sultan SeUm and earned to Con* 
stantinople as a rare prize^ and a mere copy sent back. Bnt 
Burckhardt tbmks the whole story idle and improbable. A 
copy which has been recently in circulation in Germany, and 
which alludes specifically to Christian priests and bishops, could 
never have come from MohammedTs head. Tischendorf, who 
made a thorough examination of the contents of the library at 
Sinai, and who conversed freely with Father Cyrillus, the best 
informed of the monks, treats the tale as foundationless. Tet 
there is tliis to be baid of it, tiiat even now every Turkish 
Sultan, on ascending the throne, issues a firman through the 
hands of the Pasha of Egypt, granting protection to the Convent 
of Sinai. This has generally been of little account ^Yith the 
wild Beduins ; but on the accession of Mohammed Aii it again 
assumed its old importance. 

Besides the security which is tlms gained, there are other 
considerations arising from this close connertion with Egypt 
wiiich are worth regarding, and which exhibit some of the 
earlier obligations which lay between the Moslems and the 
Christians, and of which we now know so little. Touching 
this, is what Lepsius writes^ in 1845 : " The white and browu 
coats which the monks wear are peculiar to Sinai: they are the 

1 Fr. Wilken, Gtidackie der EreuztOge, Leipng 1d81, Pt ii. p. 408. 

* Lepsius, manuscript account. [Eng. trans, in Bolm's Antiq. lib. i 
Leturt/rom Egjfpt, etc, ; also, another tranalatioa fc^ Maoke&zie.^£)D.] 
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gift of the Pasha of Egypt. The prophet is said to have worn 
a similar coa^ and hence the veneration in which this blending 
of colours is held among the Arabs. Mohammed Ali himself 
rises from his diran in the presence of any one who wears 
snch a coat^ and treats him with more respect than if dad in 
any other garment In earlier times the monks received the 
revenues of the Cairo castom-house, and even now all their 
goods pass free." 

The library of the convent is generally closed, and carefully 
guarded from the approacli or use of visitors. The monks 
themselves speak only Greek, Slavic, and a little Arabic, 
and have very liltle regard for literature or literary pursuits. 
They oftc n plead a pretended order forbidding the opening of 
the library, the more readily to escape the eagerness of some to 
inspect the treasures which lie buried there. Burckhardt was, 
however, granted access, and made good use of his opportunity. 
Two years before his visit, Mr Bankes, an Englishman, had 
been admitted, and has estimated the number of works to be 
about two thousand, nearly three-quarters of which are manu- 
scripts ; nine-tenths he thought to be theological, and to be 
written in Greek. Several of the Greek manuscripts he was 
permitted to carry with him to England: Hephaestion on 
Greek Metre, nn oration of Tsocrates, Letters of Phalaris, the 
first three books of the Ih'ad, Tragedies of JEschylus, the Medea 
of Euripides, the beginning of Hippolyttis, etc., whose later 
fate is not known to me. 

Burckhardt estimated the number of printed Greek books 
to be fifteen hundred. Lepsius set it a hundred higher. Besides 
these are many Incunabula and Arabic manuscript", mostly 
prayer-books, extracts from the Scriptures, liturgies, and lives 
of the saints. The only one which seemed to Burckhardt 
especially valuable was a thick folio, the works of Lokmann, 
edited by Hermes Trismegistus, to whom the Arabs ascribe the 
authorship of so many books. This volume tin' superior would 
not part with, but he presented his guest with a fine Aldine 
Odussey, and one just as fine of the Antholony. In the apart- 
ment which was formerly occupied by the archbishop there is 
said to have been seen by many travellers a beautiful Greek 
manuscript, written in letters of gold, and illuminated ; but 
Tischendorf was unable in his first visit to obtain any trace of 
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it, notwithstanding tlie favour shown him by the librarian of the 
convent, wlio permitted hinn to take many other manuscripts to 
his own room and copy tliem there. 

Of the original document, given to the superior of the 
convent at the time of its erection by Justinian, we have now 
no certain knowledge. Tischendorf thinks that it may be yet 
in existence, but he could get no trace of it. He found, how- 
ever, what may be a copy of it — a Greek manuscript,^ with the 
heading " Golden Bull given by the celebrated Emperor Jus- 
tinian to the abbot of the sacred Convent of Sinai^" but which 
certainly is not the original document The same learned 
trayeller has given us additional information^ regarding other 
manuscripts seen by hini» and which bad been overlooked 
before. 

The great confosion which exists in the library, and the 
jealous exclnsion of strangers who would gladly investigate it 
closely, prevents our reaching many valuable data regarding the 
earlier history of the foundation. But it is palpably evident 
and worthy of consideration^ that the convent has for many 
centuries had to cany on a bitter series of hostilities with 
opponents of a different faith; and yet despite the asianlti 
which have been made upon it, despite the need to which its 
inmates have been at times subjected, and the violence which 
they have had to repel, their patience, their mildness of de- 
meanour, and the wealth at theur command, have always 
sheltered them from violence, and the convent has never passed 
out of the control of its Christian possessors. In former times, 
it appears that it was made incumbent on the monks of Sinai, 
by command of tlie Egyptian rulers, to provide for the security 
of caravans of pilgrims passing through their territory, i.e. 
between Suez and Akaba. To accomplish this it became 
necessary for them to summon to their aid some of tlie Beduin 
tribes, especially the Szowabha and the Aleygat, and to give 
them in conse(^uence free access to the most fruitful spots in 

^ Printed iu Anecdot. sacr. el pro/. 1655 (1861). 

* For an interesting aoooont of FMrf. Tischendorf s discovery of tlie 
celebrated Sioaitie us. of the Kev Test, and the last half of the Old, see 
his memoir, read before the Roy. Soc. of lit, London, Feb. 15, 1865. It 
was obtained ^ith the greatest difficulty, and OH the oocarioft of his third 
visit to the con?eat.— £j). 
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the neighbourhood of the convent ; for the monks insisted that 
Justinian's gift to them embraced the possession of the entire 
PeninsuhL As the number of the Beduina increased| the 
number of the monks diminished ; for there were once as many 
as six or seven thousand stationed at the various convents in 
the yicinitr^ and at last the list was reduced to the few who 
inhabit the Convent of St Catherine. 

In a document purporting to be a contract ac covenant^ 
drawn up a.d. 1397 between the monks and the Arabs, it is 
stated that at that time there were six convents on the Penin- 
sula in addition to that of St Catherine, besides numerous 
chapeb and hermitages. Those which have come down to the 
present day, though existing now only as ruins, are, besides St 
Catherine (the only one in a state of preservation) and el- 
Arbain, the ConVent of Elijah on Horeb, the convent in Wadi 
Feiran, which was standing as early as the twelfth oentuiy, the 
Convent of Tor in el-Wadi, the Deur Antus at the foot of Om 
Shomar, visited by Barckhardt| and that in Wadi Barabra, 
visited by Laborde. Pococke tells us of the following additional 
onea which were to be traced in the early part of the eighteenth 
century : that of St Cosmos and Damian in the Wadi Tula, 
and that of the Apostles in the Melga valley. A nunnery 
stood upon the summit of Epistemi or ed-Deir. To this list 
can be added the names of two others, of which Robinson 
heard in the neighbourhood of Bostan, — that of St Peter and 
.Paul, and that of St Mary; and the list, comprising a full 
dozen, may be closed with the Bostan Convent, of which Burck- 
hardt speaks. There are also others — the Deir Sigillye, on the 
south-east side of Serbal, for example — which might be added, 
but of which' we have ahnost no knowledge. The fourth and 
fiftli centuries after Christ wore unquestionahly the palmy days 

of the Peninsula: then were established all or nearly all of 

•J 

those chapels, convents, liermitages, grottos, walls, btaircases of 
rock, and paved roads, which are even now to be cverywL< le 
traced in almost every part of the country. Even as late as 
the middle of the fourteenth century, De Sucliem found more 
than four hundred monks living at Sinai under an archbishop 
and a number of prelates. The monks claim oven now to have 
a right to all the palm and fruit trees along the G ulf of Akaba, 
and pretend that their right has been confirmed by the Egyptian 
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anliharitiefl. The original doeament which pate ihem in pos- 
session they do not exhihii. 

Bnrckhardt telk us that the monks of Sinai, despite their 
ignonmoe, ue always glad to welcome Tisiton. This may well 
have been the case in the tronblous times, such as the period 
of the French possession of Egypt, of Wahabite reforms, and 
Mehmed Ali's wars in Arabia, Syria, and Egypt, when Seetzcn 
iiiid Burckhardt, rare guests, came to them, and brought them 
intelligence of what was transpiring in that great world from 
which they are so completely sundered, and yet wliose fortunes 
and fate may have so immediate and so great effect upon the 
destinies of the convent at Sinai. At the period of Seetzen's 
visit, the chief object of interest was the overtlirow of the 
Osmans, for that event would give such a vast impetus to pil- 
grim a fros by members of the Greek and Russian Church. At 
the time of Burckhardt's visit the convent was rarely visited 
except by occasional Greek pilrri'ims from Suez and Cairo, but 
there were regular caravans which came from Jerusalem and 
Cairo which took their course that way and visited the place. 
More recently the number of educated and scientific travellers 
has increased. The short stay which they usually make has 
prevented them from adding materially to our knowledge ; but 
of those to whom we are indebted for their personal researches 
are Volney, who was here in 1793, Rozieres and Coutelle in 
1800, Seetzen^ in 1807, W. Turner^ in 1815, Burckhardt in 
1816, L. de Laborde in 1828, E. Ruppel^in 1831, Wellsted in 
1833, W. Schimper^ in 1835, Lord Lindsay and Schubert in 
1837, Eobinson in 1838, Russegger in 1839^ Tischendorf in 
1844, and Lepnns^ in 1846;* 

The only regular guests at the convent are the Beduina, 
eveiy one of whom, in accordance with an ancient custom, has 
the right of demandbg bread for breakfast and supper. Thb 
is passed out to than, as no Arab save those who are held as 
serfs— the Jebalije — are ever permitted to set foot within the 

1 Seetzen^ Schimper^g, and Lepsius* accounts are all in manuBcript. 
[Since Elttcr wrote, I^epsins haa published his Joumal, and it hsB bsBD 

translated into KnnjUsli. — Ed.] 

* Journal of a Tour in the Levant, London 1820. 

• The most recent travellers have added nothing of importance to what 
waa given by those mentioned in the teact.^£D, . 
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sacred enclosure. Fortunately tliere is little or no good pas- 
turage in the neighbourhood, and the camping grounds of 
the Beduins are for the most pait at a considerable dibtanee. 
Their visits are therefore not so frequent as they would other- 
wise be. Still there is rarely a day when the monks do not 
have to fill thirty or forty Arab mouths. They nsed to be 
obliged to give other food than bread ; but within recent times 
that oblication has been transferred to the convent at Cairo, 
which cannot plead poverty, and which is obliged to furnish 
every Beduin who claims it with a bowl of cooked meat. 

This brings us to speak of the peculiar double relation in 
which the convent stands to the Beduins, who are in part its 
ghafirs or protectors, and in part its servants or serfs. Yet T 
cannot altofjether avoid alludincj to some observations of an 
English missionary named Woiff,' which do not in every re- 
spect accord with the accounts which others have given, but 
which he made after repeated opportunities of conversing with 
the people living in the convent, his last visit occurring ia 1836. 
He was there in 1821 ; and after supplying the strangers' rooms 
with English and French Bibles and pnyer-books, he called 
upon a monk named Gideon whose age was a hundred and five 
years, sixty of which he had spent within the convent. This 
old man showed him a History of tlic Foundation, in which 
it was stated that the founder, the Emperor Justinian, sent 
a thousand Christians from Servia (whom the Arabs called 
Snbbian), and besides these, masons from the village Mattarea 
near Heliopolis, and that these men built the convent in the 
year 527 (this was the first year of the Emperor Justinian's 
reign). Wolff tells us fnrther^ that many of these Subbian, 
after falling vttvf from Christianity and becoming Mnssulmen, 
and so continiiing for many generations^ in were baptised 
by Father Ealiston. He also says, that some time since these 
Snbbian (a word used yefy much in the same way and with 
the same signification with Jebalije) fell out with the monks i 
but seeing their camels and their wives dying in numbers^ 
they regarded it as a sign of the wrath of Heaven, and tnmed 
bade to obedience. These people seem to have thrown off all 
European usages, and to have completely assimilated themseLves 

^ J. Wolff, Jowfui Aecwnt of hit iSmonarg Zabawn, LeUer Iv., 
London 18$9, p. 810 s^ 

YOU I. Q 
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to the Arab mode of life. The harencss of the desert compels 
them to be in a manner dependent on the convent, and to pro- 
long the existence of a tie which might be more easily broken, 
were it not for the distribution of bread which the monks make 
to all the servitors who claim it. The Subbian, or rather the 
Jebalije, of which they form a part, are now the gardeners of 
the place, and the guards of the olive orchards, and a certain 
number of them are always to be found within the convent walls. 
If what Schubert tells us be a fact, that in the last centuiy 
there were among the Jebalije some families which remained 
true to the Christian faith, and that in 1750 an old woman, the 
last Christian of her race, was buried in the convent garden, 
the charge b laid with good reason on the monks, that they 
have been recreant to their trust, in allowing Christianity to 
die out among those over whose spiritual estate they are set. 

Schimper has had perhaps the best opportunity to study the 
habits of ihis mixed population which bean the general name of 
Jebalije, and whose duty it is to discharge the medal services 
Ifldd upon ihem by the monks. Schimper was not allowed to 
enter the convent, but was compelled to encamp on the ontsidsy 
where he was in continual commbmcation with these poor 
miserable people in the course of his botanical excursions 
througliout tlii> neighbourhood. He says that, having become 
apostate to tlici r old faith (alluding to the Subbian referred to 
. above), ai]d not being recognised by the Beduins as indigenous 
to the land, free-born Arabs, they hold the despised position of 
a hated third class. Their cuiulkion, according to Schimper, is 
pitiable : they are a hungry, thirsty, naked horde of about a 
thousand souls ; and in the bleak, inclement winters of Siuai, 
with only a few rags to cover them, he was perfectly able to 
understand that their lot must he wretched enough. Then* 
expression, that " they did not mind the heat of summer, it was 
the cold of winter that tliey feared," was perfectly intelligible 
to him. Despite the abuse, the foul language, the curses and 
the arbitrary rule to which they are exposed and constantly 
subjected, despite the entire neglect of their spiritual condition 
by the monks, he says that tliere are some noble fellows among 
them. The most of them herd in their poor tents around the 
convent walis, but a few are allowed to live within the building. 
This is conErmed by Eussegger and Seetzen. Buppell, who 
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found the convent itself sunk in poverty at the time of liis 
visit (1822), conceived so low nn opinion of the Jebalije, as to 
conclude that, even if they were to be entirely neglected by the 
monks, and perish, the world would lose very little in them. 
He describes their main occupation to be the distillation of date 
brandy for their own use. But it is possible that the nnhappy 
reception which this distinguished traveller had at the convent 
may have coloured his views of the whole place and its inhabit- 
ants ; for, coming with his large Arab retinue, he was taken 
for an enemy come to attack the convent, and was greeted with 
a volley of stones. It was some time before he could prevail 
upon the monks to believe that his mission was a purely peace- 
ful one. Henniker* shows a more hostile spirit yet, and declares 
that the convent is a kind of asylum for the rascally priests of 
the Greek Church, who are sent there for discipline. Fatlx^r 
Cyrillus himself is said to have been a kind of priestly outlaw. 

Very different from the condition of the Jebalije is that 
of the Towara Arabs, whom usage and ancient stipulations have 
constituted the ghafirs or protectors of the convent. I have 
already alluded to the manner in which the gradual weakening 
of the monks' power has led to the increased strength of this 
tribe. At the time of Burckhardt's visit, their sheilvhs numbered 
twenty-four, and their possessions w-ere scattered along from 
Syria to the Red Sea. Tliose who live at a distance, however, 
do not share in the advantages which the true ghafirs enjoy : 
they only receive a slight yearly subsidy of money or woollen 
stuffs. The Towara proper, however, live not far from the 
convent, and scour the whole country to as much out 
of travellers as possible. Only the Szowabha and Aleygat 
tribes are looked upon as the real protectors of the convent : 
the Mezeny, who have come into the country within a eimr 
paratively recent period, have no claim to the title ; and even 
of the great tribe of the Szowabha, only the subdivisifHis Ulad 
Said and Oworeme have the actual duty of serving the convent 
laid upon them : the Koreysh and the B ah amy have not even 
the right of escorting travellers and transporting their luggage* 
Every one of the tribe Ulad Said receives yearly a Spanish 
dollar, and their sheikh holds in a business poini of view the 
first place of any of the Arabs who have dealings with the oon- 

* F. Henniker, iVo<e», p. m ' 
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Tent. "Whenever a Towara sheikh reports himself at the wails, 
he is entitled to receive at the hands of the monks a portion of 
bread, coffee, sugari aoap, and occasionally a handkerchief and 
physic. 

Of oonrse many difficulties and much bitter feeling arise at 
times out of this relation ; for if the sheikh-protector is not 
satisfied with the gifts which he receivesi he immediately dis- 
plays his hostility to the monks, lays waste their garden, and 
makes prisoners of them when they are on their walks outside 
the walls. Even murder has been committed on them, and huge 
stones hurled down npon the convent from the high cliffs above. 
Nothing remains to be done under such circumstances bat to 
conciliate the sheikh. It was for this reason that Yolney, who 
yinted most of the convents of the Holy Land, all of which 
are surrounded by hostile Beduins, called them cages, where 
the monks live like prisoners, and depend even for their daily 
bread upon the good-will of the wild hordes that encompsas 
them* He gives the number of the monks at Mount Sinai as 
fifty. In 1816 these came under the protection of the power- 
ful Pasha.of Bgypt, Mohammed Ali; but intelligent travelleis 
have supposed that it would be better after all to buy up the 
favour of the Bedoins with ten or twenty Spanisli dollars, than 
that of a Turkish protector with a thousand. The monks try 
to keep up a great respect for their warlike preparations, in the 
eyes of tiie Beduins, by firing off from time to time the insigni- 
ficant cannon which garnish the walls of the convent ; but they 
are very careful never to slay a Beduin, out of a wholesome 
fear of the revenge which would be sure to follow; for the 
offence could only be atoned for with blood. Yet, in spite of 
all these difficulties, the monks avail themselves largely of the 
g (mI traits in the Beduin character — trustworthines?, and a 
willingness to be propitiated by presents ; and they rightly re- 
gard it as a merciful providence that they are brouglit into 
contact with wild Arabs rather than with the utterly false and 
insatiable Turks of Syria and Eg)'pt, by whom the convent 
would long ago have been wrested out of Christian possession. 
Serious difficulties arise but seldom, and there is sometimes a 
real feeling of amity between the monks and the Beduins ; and 
the sheikhs liave sometimes been admitted within the garden 
walls to make business arrangements with Europeans. The 
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oommon Arabs are, however, never permitted to enjoy thk pri- 
vilege, and they mnst be communicated with bj shouting from 
an aperture in the wall about thirty feet from tiie ground. 

The number of the monhs was twenty-three at the time 
of Burckhard^s visit, twenty at ihat of Robinson's. Schubert 
gives the number as twenty-six, but says that some were always 
away soliciting alms. Among tiiem there are a cook, a dis- 
tiller, a baker, a shoemaker, a tailor, a carpenter, a smith, a 
mason, and a gardener. The most of them are old men of 
from seventy to eighty, according to von Schubert, but in the 
full possession of all tlieir faculties, — a fact which is accounted 
for by the salubrity of the climate, as -well aa by the strict 
regimen of the place. They bake excellent bread, and distil 
very goo 1 date brandy called racki : their fare consists of soup, 
vegetables, fruit, leeks, olives, and dried fish ; meat is disallowed 
the whole year. Strangers have set before them rice, a stew 
of goats' flesh, dried fruit, and racki. Twice in the day-time 
mass is read, and twice in the nisht: the discipline of the 
monks is strict as to food, fasting, and prayer. The most of 
them are from the Greek islands : they stay nsnally but half 
a dozen years each, and then return and glorify themselves for 
their martyrdom in the wilderness among the Beduins ; yet 
there are some in the convent who have lived there for more 
than forty years. The sister convent is in Cairo, where 
Burckliardt found about fifty monks and a superior : that at 
etrTor has fallen to ruin. 

The monks arc under the general control of a prior, whom 
the Arabs call the Wakyl ; Imt tlu- Ikonomof (Owcfz f'^io?), whom 
the Arabs call the Kolob, is the real resident head of the whole 
establishment, and conducts nil it? affairs. The order of monks 
of Mount Sinai, ^^ idcly scattered through the East, whose con- 
vent at Sinai is as sacred to the Greek Church n*^ Jerusalem is 
to the Komish, is under an archbishop, chosen from the inonks 
of Sinai and Cairo, and confirmed as a matter of form by the 
Greek Patriarch at Jerusalem. Formerly the archbiphoy) re- 
sided at the Convent of St Catherine ; but since its income has 
b( coMie much reduced he lives elsewhere, as his entrance into 
the convent would give occasion to the Beduins to ni ike mon- 
strous exactions. Lord Yalentia^ was assured by tiie arch- 
^ G. Vie. Yaleatia, IhwOi^ loL iii. p. 877. 
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bishop himself, then residing in Cairo, that it would be neces- 
sary to grant the Arabs 100,000 piastres, or nearly £850, were 
he to be escorted to the convent ; and Burckhardt heard the 
sum set much IiiMier — £1500. Besides, tliev have the rii:ht 
of entering the great gate of the convent with the archbisliop. 
On this account, since Father Cyrillus, who died in 1760, no 
archbishop lias resided at Sinai ; and the great gate has not 
been opened since the early part of the last century. 

AVitli the greatly reduced income of the convent, and with 
the falling off of the number of pilgrims (the formerly nume- 
rous Armenians and Copts have now entirely diBContmued their 
visit8| and there are hardly sixty visitors in the year when 
there were thousands once)^ it follows that the ondaya mnst be 
proportionately small. Every monk received two coarse woollen 
g^mmants in a year; and nowhere except in the church and in 
the archbishop's apnrtmpnt is there any display of luxury. The 
prime necessities of life, wheat and pulse, are brought from 
^2^ P*» y«t there is not absolute regularity in the conveyance 
of them, and the monks have been known to be with only one 
month's provisions on hand, Dates^ f mit, and vegetables the^ 
get from their own gardens. The supplying the hungry Beduins 
with bread is the greatest draft upon die resources of the monks: 
four thousand dollars a year^ Burddiardt says, wfll hardly defray 
the expense of this one item. Yet it must be said in condustoDi 
that the poverty of the convent is its greatest protection, 

A few words must be added relative to the garden, and to 
the dimate of SinaL 

The height of the mountain^ as well as its latitude and 
longitude, used to be among the riddles of geography. The 
latter has been determined by Ruppell to be 28" 32' 55" N. lat. 
and 31** Zf 54" E. long, from Paris. The early scienti fie travel- 
lers, Niebuhr and Seetzen, were not sufficiently itrovi kJ with 
instruments to settle such matters; and it was only wlicn Ruppell 
came on his second visit in 182G, that the first accurate mea- 
surements were taken. The service which this distinguished 
traveller has done is very great. More recently, Russegger, 
Erdl, and Steinheil have repeated similar investigations, but 
with slightly different results. 

The absolute height of cl-Arbain liiij,i>ell ascertained to be 
5366 feet (iu uii the following measurements the Paris foot is 
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meant), btit BuBsegger set it a little liigher— JS464 feet. The 
former made the devation of Sinai to be 7035 feet, the latter 
7097| a difference of only sixty«two feet. Steinheil and BrdPs 
barometrical measurement of the height of the Convent of St 
Catherine is 4725 feet above the sea : they found the peak of 
Sinai to be 1071 feet higher, that is, 6796 feet Rnssegger 
gives the elevation of the convent 5115 feet, that of Sinai 1982 
feet higher, that is, 7097 feet. According to his measurements, 
the convent lies 349 feet lower than the ruins of eUArbain, 
and must enjoy a rather warmer climate than that in the 
Ledja ; but this is an unsettled question. It is possible that 
there is nut so much difference as 349 feet butwccii the height 
of tlio one and that of the other : at all events, it cannot be far 
out of the way to assign an elevation of about 5000 feet to the 
height of the convent garden above the sea : but we are not 
able at present to speak exactly on the subject. The establish- 
ment of a meteorological station on Mount Sinai would be of 
great service, not only for the determination of points of local 
interest, but also of general geographical importance. 

The garden, and the kinds of fruit which it produces, will 
perhaps give us some insight into the climate of Sinai. The 
whole winter long, beginning with November, the mountain is 
covered with snow ; all the passes are closed, and the summit 
unapproachable. Browne found snow as late as the 23d of 
March. In the garden, however, it docs not remain long, 
being speedily melted by the sun ; and stoves are not used in 
the convent. The true simoom is not directly felt in these 
high mountain passes, although its influence is doubtless per- 
ceptible, So different is the climate from that of Egypt, that 
although it is a degree farther south than Cairo, fniit ripens 
two months later. Apricots, which come to maturity on the 
Nile in April, at Sinai ripen only in June. The trees of the 
convent garden yidd oranges, lemons, almonds, mulberries, 
apricots, peaches, pears, apples, and olives,— the last named of 
a superior flavour. There are also, according to Schimper, 
pomogranates, figs, damsons, and grapes. These all thrive, 
and yield well. Though ice is found in the gorge as late as 
February, yet the cold is not of a harsh and biting natme, nor 
is it of long .conlinnance at a time. Some travellers have laid 
much stress on the excellent care which is taken of the garden; 
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but I am inclined to attribute much of the thrift to the admir- 
able protecLiou afforded by the steep and high mountain walls 
■which hedge it in, glvini;- it a climata wliicli is not unlike that 
of a greenhouse. It is possible, liowever, that the measure- 
ments of Kiiuiptz^ may yet be proved to be correct, which 
assign a much lower absolute height to the base of Sinai than 
Ruppell and Kussegger have assigned. His corrections of 
Ehrenberg grant but 3400 teet as the height of the convent 
above the sea. 

Besides the fruits mentioned above, the garden produces 
some vegetables, and would more, were it watered as well as 
the garden of el-Arbain. There are beans, lettuce, onions^ 
cacumbersi melons^ and a few ornamental shrabsi among 
which the cypress is the most conspicuous. Not many of the 
monks vi^it the garden excepting those whose duty it is to till 
it* The drought is often vt r)- tiying to it; and some years, 
when there is the promise of a plentiful harvest^ the Beduins 
ittvage it, carrying off all the produce^ aDd compel the monks 
to bay it back from them. 

Yon Schubert, ui his Travels^ has given a more minute 
account of the flora of the Convent Valley and its yieinlty, to 
which the reader is referred.' 

As to the temperature, Browne found almonds in bloom 
on the 24th of March. Bobmson, who was there also at the 
close of Bfarch, found the country suffering severely with 
drought, but was delighted at the rich green of the garden, 
and the softness and purity of the climate. It was ahready 
warm, and in the valleys hot at mid-day, but in the mommg 
and evening it was delightful. Schimper was there in the 
summer, in July and August; in the convent garkn, where 
he pitched his tent, the licat was suldom 31^ li., and never 
reached 33'', though in the most retired clefts it was extremely 
hot. Yet he felt at once, and recognised, the influence of that 
high plateau, 5000 feet above the sea. The simoom, as has 
Ll( 11 ir marked, is not felt there, although it has doubtless an 
iiidireet iuiliience. On the great plain el-Kaa it is powerful; 
and in the vicinity of Suez it is so scorphing, and carries with 

1 L. F. Katnptz, in Hall AUgem. Lit. ZtU, 1830, Aug. No. 146, p. 624- • 
* y. Schubert, iSeise, ii. pp. S07, 861 [paaaige ^wted iaMtter'siSriftiimfef 
xiv. p. 631J, 
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it sometimes such 3. weiirht of dust, that tiavellers have in 
some cases ^ been unable to use astronomical instruments. 

This noted wind, whose iiillucnce is so deadly, is preceded 
by a perfect calm, and by an intense heat, only to be compared, 
according to Schimper, to that of a furnace. At the distance 
of one foot to one and a half from the ground, it is impossible 
to breathe ; for it is hotter there than higher up. It almost 
seems as if the earth itself were exhaling fire. Gradually this 
lower stratum of hot air rises as hi^h as three or four feet from 
the ground. Suddenly there rises a gentle wind, but not from 
any special quarter ; it soon strengthens, and bears a kind of 
impalpable greyish yellow dust, which, sifting down, covers the 
valleys as if with a thin L';iu/.c-like veil. Speedily the sum- 
mits of the mouiUaiiiM, so lately bathed in pure sunshine, are 
hid from view. The wind increases to a hurricane ; sharply 
cut grey clouds are then seen covering the mountain-tops. 
By this time the temperature is the same at all points, and the 
radiation from the earth ceases ; the dust-clouds which fill the 
valleys or mountain gorges, and the highly electrical state of the 
atmosphere, show that the Bimoom k blowing. This was the 
appearance of this phenomenon as it was observed on the 10th 
of J une 1885 in tlie ^^^adi Hebran. As early as half-p«st seven 
in the morning the first sense of discomfort was experienced ; 
at nine the heat was intense ; at eleveni the greyish yellow yeil 
spoken of above covered all the mountain gorges ; at twelve a 
high east wind rose, which ksted till snnset, and then died 
away. The whole hodzon was strewn with detached grey 
clouds; and on the next mommg there was bine sky again^ and 
a fresh invigorating atmosphere. When this wind springs up at 
some distance^ and approaches, instead of being generated by 
the intense heat of the place where the observer stands, there 
is seen on the western horizon a ^7 atrip of dond, which In- 
creases in size, and whose increase is followed hj the strengthen- 
ing of the wind. When the horizon is completely cowed, the 
wind is high, hi^ and relaxing to the system. This is the 
simoom, against which the traveller finds it some protection to 
lie down with his face to the ground. It is only this form 
which is ever felt at Sinai, though in tiie lowest wadls in the 
neighbourhood bo& kinds are experienced. More fearful than 
^ E. RappeO, ZcMrein Carrw^ Atlr, 1882, ToLi p. «79. 
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the simoom is tlic diamsin, freqaent in the desert of Eg]q|>^ 
which Tischendorf encountered, and which makes a jonniey 
perilous during the months of May and Jonei when it prevails. 
Schimper^ who was at Sinai from June to September, says that 
June was Tery hot there^ but agreeable; July and August 
were much hotter. Towards the last of August the Jebalije 
are much subject to intermittent f eras, which are ascribed te 
exhalations from the waters standmg a long time in their bssins; 
for it is mainly those who work in the gardtos who suffer most. 
In NoTember the basins are supplied with fresh water, and the 
fevers cease. In addition to intermittent fevers, sun-stroke and 
cholera are experienced, and severe cases of diarrhcsa and colic 
are very common ; they seldom prove fatal, however. The 
plague is unknown at Sinai. In the low-lying district of et- 
Tor, intermittent fevers begin as early as April, and last until 
October and November: they return every year to those whs 
have once been attacked ; but those who live in the region 
seldom die, while thev are often fatal to btranfiers. 

I have already alluded to the sounds, .like cannonades or 
peals of thunder, which the monks have often spoken of to 
visitors; they were the cause of Burckliardt's ascent of the 
mountain. He ascribed them before he went to volcanic 
action, but he found nothing at the mountain to justify l is 
hypothesis. Von Schubert, at a later day, heard allusions 
made to great falls of rocks, which perhaps might have been 
observed from the summits of the mountains, but which were 
invisible at the convent. Turner s^ account of a great fall of 
rocks in the Ledja is the only one which we possess from the 
hand of an eye-witness. Nor have we any account (that of 
Morison- excepted) from any traveller of those fearful thunder- 
st< inns at Sinai which sweep down upon the mountains during 
the autumn months, and which do not display their power 
and their fury in the spring-time, the season when most visits 
to the region are made. But if the noise caused by the 
echoing through these gorges of a mere pistol-shot is as grand 
as Lord Lindsay has represented it, how solemnly sublime would 
have been the peals and the crash of thunder to a people like 
Israel) who on the plains of Egypt had never known socb a 

» W. Tmaer, Journal of a Tour m &t Levtmt, Load. 1820. 
> Morifloa, ltd, kisL U, p. 101. 
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fearful spectacle I They were never made to know, in the time 
of the visitation by plagues, how powerful a weapon in the 
hand of God is tlio lightning-bolt. Hail and rain had been 
experienced during those plagues, but the roar of thunder had 
not been heard. But thunder and lightning accompanied the 
awful giving of the law upon Sinai; and Jehovah impressed 
tliat whole trembling people with a sense of His majesty, by 
approaching them wrapped in the fearfully splendid garments 
of the lln^htninfr's flame. The glory of God the Creator has 
manifested itself in many and very (liffcrent ways. At one 
time He had bidden the waters mount to just that height, and 
cover the face of the world to just that depth, which seemed 
fitting in His sight; and then His word lia?? ^r<>ne forth, and there 
has been an end. At another time He had \vliispcrcd to Elijah 
in the still ^.urAX voice; and anon tlie same word which on 
Horeb sank into that tiirilling whisper, rose into the sublime 
peal and crash, in which God gave to His people His Will as 
their Law. Whenever the sunlight streams down upon the 
earth and glorifies it with splendour, every sensitive and feeling 
soul declares that it feels in this the nearness, the very presence, 
of God. Nor is it deceived in it} for the world is not a mere 
watch) which the Creator once wound up and then dropped 
from His hand, satisfied that it would go on of itself without the 
recognition of a suBtidmng power. Tliere are miracles transpir- 
ing around us every day and everywhere ; and the most refined 
speculation and the most exact analysis cannot penetrate so far 
into the organization of anything, into the physical forces of 
nature, into things imponderable, as to understand more about 
the origin of all things thoii simply this, that God does as He 
mil. And in the history of that strange Hebrew people^ He 
put forth His power just as He may and does even n ^v, and 
as men who are learned in many things might see Him doy 
had they the gift of spiritual discernment The lightning may 
kUl, or under the direction of God it may even make alive 
again, and plant its own fiery nature in the breast of man. It 
may do more. Made to he the mantle in which the glory of 
God abides, it may become ihe memorial of His dealings with 
man, whose lustre shall be imperishable. And so it was on 
Sinai. The mighty God, who made heaven and earth, and 
who sustains as well as creates— He was present in the thunders 
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of that mount, not to defeat and contradict tlie course of 
nature, but to exalt and glorify it ; to place woiuler by the side 
of wonder, and to fill men with that sense of His almighty 
power, which we should all feel if we could view the present 
as we view the past, if we could even now see the hand of 
God in all. His works. And that there was a fearful storm 
at the time of God^s appearance to Israel, is manifest most 
clearly, most convincingly, in every vene of the nineteenth 
chapter of Exodus. The writer of that account did not think 
that he was enfeebling it by coupling with the appearance of 
God the terrors of thunder and lightning. He felt that it only 
united so great an event with the highest elements of sablimity 
which the earth contains. That scene was to be so grsnd in 
all its settings as not to he nnderstood by a single spectator ss 
merely subservient to a temporary purpose; it was intended 
to be so sublime as to be visible to all men age after sge, 
century after century, and for thousands upon thousands of 
years. In all the elements which make a scene imposing, that 
was the grandest which ever transpired nponthe earth; andirall 
was it said that no man should touch the mountain and Htb: 
well might it be, that for those days the mountain ovor wfaidi 
Jehovah was to hover, and where He was to communicate Iffis 
will to man, should be a hallowed place. We all are familiar 
with the account. AYe all remember that when the morning 
of the third day had come, a thick cloud fell upon the mount, 
the lightnings flashed, and the thunder pealed ; the sound of a 
trumpet rang clear and yet clearer, loud and yet louder, along 
those winding gorges, and over those broad plains. The great 
leader brought the people forth from their camp, and placed 
them wliere they might behold the majestic scene; and well 
might the rude Israelites shrink back from the quaking and 
smoking mountain. Still louder ros* tlic voice of the trumpet, 
and the Lord called out of tiie mountain, and Moses went Up 
and received the commands of the Most High. 

Nor less amazing, less miraculous, was the result of this 
stupendous revelation — a covenant of God with His people— 
which gave them liberty in place of slavery, and took them 
from the low estate in which they had so long been placed, 
and set them in a place of the highest favour; breaking 
the yoke with the one hand, and loading them with favouis 
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with the other. Now they knew tliat they had to do witli not 
merely that feriiful God wlioin other nations beheved in and 
worshipped, but a tender, c^racious, and compassionate (Jdd. 
A horde of people was transformed iii a day into a nation ; 
and to them was given not only the sublime conception of the 
lenity of God, but even then, and in the wonders of Sinai, 
there was displayed the rudiments of the great revelation of 
God as a Saviour. And thus all that came afterwards, even 
that which came in the fulness of time, may be referred back 
to the day when God appeared amid clouds, and lightning, and 
thunder, and the trumpet's tone. Even what was most terrible 
veiled what was most precious, and the aspect of the day gave 
no warning of the gentleness of which it was the precursor. 

A distincjuished writer of our times has said that, before 
the law was given on Sinai, the children of Israel were not a 
people; nor did they have a God, in any such sense as they 
did after that day was past. It was then that they first came 
to a real knowlcdrfo of God — that the names Elohim and 
Shaddai first gained tlieir significance ; and JehovcJi itself dates 
back to Sinai, and its tliunders, for that new impress which was 
thenceforward to give it its onspeakabie sanctity. 




CHAPTEP. yi. 

Sec. 10. THE SECOND GREAT GROUP OF THE CENTRAL 

MOUNTAIN REGION. 

'sESaAXr-W WIDI WailAH (PABAH OR PBABAH)— THE WADI MOKATIEB, ilD 

THE VmSOffta ADJACENT. 

HERE are three direct ways of passing from the 
Sinai to the Serbal group. One is through the 
very moderately elevated country west of the Wadi 
Hebran and through the plain el-Kaa; anothei is 
by the Wadi Memha, leading directly across from the upper 
part of the Wadi Hebran ; and still another is by the broad 
curve of the Wadi el Sheikh, which circles round from the 
northern base of Sinai, till it comes to cl-Bueb (the gate), a 
narrow pass which connects with the eastern side of the Wadi 
Fdran. The durect point of connection between the two 
mountain groups or systems may be said to be that Nakb 
Haui, or Pass of the Winds, alluded to in anotiier place, whwe 
the ascent is difficult indeed, compared with the more cl^ 
cuitous routes on the east and on the west, but which 
generally select in consequence of its directness. The Waai 
Hebiaii as well as the plain el-Kaa, and the Wadi Feiran, Ue 
wholly external to the high central mountam group, and thfi 
passes which have been spoken of penetrate and break upit» 
extreme norili-%vc.tcrn prolongation ; but the mighty volcanic 
forces which once worked on so grand a scale through all this 
region, did not confine themselves to the region which we di»» 
cussed in the last chapter, but exerted so powerful an effort 
towards the north-west, as to upheave another tract to tW 
height of 6000 feet, that is, to the base of the central Sin» 
district, and to give to Serbal, in compensation fortheIa<»<» 
the altitude which the mountains of the other groups enjoy, * 
Burpassing wildness of aspect^ and a richly pinnacled sumiwt» 
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whicH we seek for in vaia among the oilier mountains of the 
Peninanla. Yet, despite the majesty of its fomiy and the parar 
disaical beauty of Wadi Fetran at its base^ despite its grand 
isolation, with no heights comparable to it on the east, north, 
and west, till within a Tezy recent time it has remained un- 
noticed and unnamedy visited by no European tiaTeller, and 
invested with no charm of interest. No religious traditions have 
pointed it out as the scene of great events, and consecrated it 
in tlie eyes of men. It was first studied by naturalists, not by 
theologians ; but arcluTological science has found in it a richer 
prize than was anticipated ; and we no w know, lb at in pre- 
Musaic tinif s, as well as later, Serbal has been invested with a 
reverence an hich had not been suspected. The mountain and 
the beautiful vale at its Hase have thus won new interest, and it 
is much to be rccfrcttcd that we arc not as yet in the possession 
of knowledge suliicicnt to elucidate all dark points which may 
arise. 

Before Carsten Niebulir's visit in 1762, I am not aware 
that any writer has criven us the name Serbal. Pococke, who 
passed in 1738, has indicated the existence of some very high 
mountains near the Wadi " Pharan," but has given no detailed 
description of them, nor connected any names with them, 
further tlian to designate a part of his map devoted apparently 
to them by tlie word Serban. The observant Morison,^ who was 
here in 1G97, is the only one of tlie older trav.'llers who has 
described the Wadi Feiran with any detailed minuteness ; and 
he speaks merely of the desert and the mountain of "Pharan," 
without distinguishing them by any other name. 

Niebuhr tells us that on the 13th of September, and on 
the seven til day of his journey from Suez, and a hundred and 
twelve miles from that place, he turned aside from the direct 
route to Sinai, and entered ^e vale of Feiran (at the base of 
Serbal), where his Arab Companions lived when not on their 
wanderings. He gives no detailed account of the mountain^ 
only of the vale running eastward from it, which, in conse- 
quence of its abundance of date palms, he prefers to any other 
part of the Peninsula which he visited. He heard that in the 
neighbourhood there were the ruins of an ancient city : this he 
wished to visit; but as his attendants had all dispersed, he was 
. ' A. MoriMD, Bdau hi$k»riqu$^ U, Tool 1704, pp. 114, U& 
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unable to find it, and on the following day it was necessary 
to proceed on his way. Niebuhr conjectured that the name 
Fartn, as he spelled it, was the formerly renowned Pharan, and 
ihat it baB hardly changed its fonn in the slightest since the 
days when the Mosaic account was indited. The mountains 
which hem it in on both sides are, he says, of sandstone, 
mingled here and ihere with patches of red and black granite. 
It was dry at the time of his wit; but he was told that after 
heavy and protracted rains the vale is sometimes so filled with 
water, that it is iminhabitable, and the Arabs have to flee to 
the mountains. Niebnhr says that ho saw only a portion of 
the whole vale, probably only an outlying arm, and that he ym 
surprised at the small amount of fruit which he met there, the 
Wadi Fanln being so notable for i& fmitfulness. Bnt Ae 
Arabs told him that the portion to which they went without 
him, was so abundantly supplied with date orchards, that it 
would amply meet the wants of many thousands of people; 
and it was a well-known fact, that from this place, as well 
as from the gardens west of Jebel Musa, large quantities of 
grapes, apples, and dates were carried every year to Cairo, 
to be exchanged for com and clothincr ; whereas the Arabs 
from other and less fruitful districts only took wild goats, 
charcoal, gum, and small stones for hand-mills. In the middle 
of September, the time of his visit, the dates were not yet ripe. 
After turning back from the Wadi Feiran, a four hours' march 
brought him to the main route towards the south-east, which 
he had hitherto pursued ; and at nightfall of the same day he 
reached the outlying border of the Jehel Musa district, one 
' hundred and twenty-three miles from Sues. 

Morison, who made hw pilgrimage to Sinai about the end 
of the seventeenth century, tells us that he encamped near » 
large spring in the Wadi Fdran, the only one of the whole 
neighbourhood where he found human habitations made w 
stone, and not portable. The village of "Pharan" conailb, 
he says, of a dozen stone huts or hovels, offering at best bok 
a pitiable protection ; but on the summit of a very high moun- 
tain (?) there are the massive ruins of a castle apparently 
built by the Saracens as a defence against the Caliphs Of 
Egj'pt, but destroyed by the latter. 

There is no doubt that the seat of a culture not Christian 
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in its eharacteTi ftHaded to by Antoninus Martyr as existing in 
the middle of the sixth century, as well as the Christian city of 
Faran spoken of by Nilos about the close of the fourth cen- 
tury as situated on the ^ great highway of travel/' and in the 
most densely populated part of the Peninsula, were here, in 
the Wadi Fmran, Httle as has been the account made of it 
by modern travellers. If the observations made by Linant, 
the engineer of Egypt, ^vllo for several years lived Juiing the 
summer months in Feiran, were cominuaicated to the world, 
they would doubtless throw much light on the archaeological 
character of the place and its vicinity. It is only since 1815 
that we have begun to receive full accounts of the "Wadi 
Feiran. Turner, who explored the place in 1815, Burckhardt 
in 1816, and Ruppell in 1817, and again in lb26, have con- 
tributed much to our knowledge ; but it is to Lepsius, whose 
researches are more recent, that we are indebted for ezplorap 
tions of the highest value. 

Turner/ an English traveller, who passed through the 
Peninsula in 1815, reached Wadi Feiran on his return from 
Sinai^ which he left on the 7th of August* He speaks of 
finding a tamarisk grove on the second day, at a place which 
he supposed to be the Wadi Feiran, notable for the supplies of 
manna which were brought thenoe. Though the tamarisk 
trees were generally only about ten feet in height, yet so 
luxuriant is the whole vegetation of the vale> as. to form the 
most marked contrast to die bare rocks whidi hem it in on 
every side. The entire district, which partakes of great fruit- 
fulness, is about five mfles long, and is full of olive, almond, 
date, tamarisk and palm trees. Yet in comparison with its 
former abundance, when it used to supply Sinai as well as 
Cairo with fruit, it seems to be but a tangled jungle. It 
extends from north-west to the south-east ; and its stony path- 
way runs along between gardens, whose eastern sides ol ti ii 
exhibited the remains of walls, here and there in coiitiiiiiuus 
lines ; and here and there could be seen cither natural or 
artificial caves, extending into the red, white, and grey walls of 
rock which rise at the sides of the wadi. These motley coloured, 
shattered walls rise steeply, indeed in some places almost per- 
pendicularly, hundreds of feet, and are overgrown with brush, 
* W. Turner, «/our». qfa Tour in the Levant^ Load. 1820. 
yOL. I. B 
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and arc animated here and there by wild goats springing from 
cliff to cliff. From them a loud and clear echo rings down nito 
the valley. In the shadow of the palm trees lay the scattered 
tents of the Beduins who live here, gradually diminishing in 
number towards the extremity of the wadi. Around them, and 
forming a kind of girdle, Turner saw a number of shattered 
fragments of stone walls ; these he supposed to be the remains 
of a fallen Arab town. This was at the north-west end of the 
arable land: the nabactrus {teder of the Arabs, lotus rug^) 
which grew around the ruins were the last traces of the great 
fertility of the Wadi Feiran. Soon ihe walls closed in again, 
leaving only that long and harrow passage, beautified only with 
occasional acacia trees, to which the Beduins ^ve varions 
names, but which is most commonly known as the Wadi Mo- 
katteb. Still, despite Turner's conjecture about the "fallai 
Arab town," he concluded that the Feiran vale must have been 
the seat of the ancient church and episcopate of Pharan. 

The French expedition, which passed only too hastily through 
a few years before Turner, in 1800, made some valuable obseiv 
vations on tlie ruins just alluded to, which they found to be on 
a plateau ninety feet above the level of the valley, and sur- 
rounded by a brick and red sandstone wall. They ascertained 
them to be the remains of an ancient city, which, according to 
the traditions both of monks and Beduins, was once inhabited 
by Christians. On one of the neighbouring heiglits Ohe pic 
dtt MouUn) they discovered the relics of an ancient clmrch, 
built in the same style with the ruins at the base of the moun- 
tain; but in all these architectural remains, together with some 
grottos hewn in the rock, they did not discover a trace of any 
remarkable beauty or grandeur. 

But far more valuable than these observations were thoee 
made by that keen-sighted traveller, Burckhardt, on the occa- 
sion of his visit to ihe Wadi Feiran, and his ascent in 1816 of 
Mount Serbal. He it was who first made us acquainted with 
the topographical relations of those short and difficult passages 
through which the wind sweeps so fiercely that they bear the 
name of " wind passes," and also of that longer and U»Oie 
accessible way known as the Wadi el Slieikh, which has s 
verv Idgh degree of interest to us, as the great physical link 
wluck connects Sinai and Serbal, and which forms a broad 
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curved cleft, the most massive in character of any in the 
Peninsula. In his return from Sinai to Serbal, Burckhardt did 
not traverse the whole extent of the adi el Sheildi, but after 
one day's journey from the convent he turned down from the 
Raha into the Wadi SelS,f, a deep gorge which plunges down 
a descent of almost 2700 feet before it enters the western end 
of the Wadi Sheikh, and thus entered the Feiran vale ; but 
upon liis first going over the route in the sprinc^ of the same 
year, he had rome from the north-west over the regular road 
to Hebron (which is for a part of its course the most northern 
Suez route, and the one taken by Kobinson, Russegger, and 
others), and had passed by the western mouth of the Wadi 
Selaf, and had trayeised the whole of the Wadi Sheikh. Of 
it he has given us a carefully prepared and accurate accoimt^ 
which subsequent travellers — among them Seetzen, Kobinson, 
Bussegger, Lepsins^ and Koller— have confirmed: so that we are 
now in the possession of so full an array of facts, as to allow 
a monograph to be prepared, which shall contain conclusions 
applicable to the physical structure of the whole adjacent region, 
and particularly yalnable for the elucidation of the physical 
character of the Serbal group and the Wadi Feiran. 

DISCUSSION !• 

JUS. WADI EL SHEIKH— THE BROAD CURVED CLEFT LINKING THE SINAI AND 

THE SERBAL HOUNTAUI GRODTS. 

The Wadi el Sheikh, from its commencement at the Raha 
plain, where its height above the sea is about 5000 feet, falls, 
in its descent to its confluence with the Wadi SelAf, about 2700 
feet. Yet its downward course does not terminate there. Still 

onward, to the narrow pass called el-Bueb, its descending way 
continues without any inten uption ; for although no rigid 
measurements have been taken of the height of the latter 
portion above the sea, yet it has been noticed that the waters 
which tumble down from the Raha plain do not cease their flow 
and stagnate there, but continue onward till they reach the Wadi 
Feiraii, and then .through this and the Wadi Ilebran make 
their way to the sea. During the violent rain-storms which 
sometimes sweep over the Peninsula, the Wadi el Sheikh con- 
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daets such a body of water to the Feiran vale, that it resembles 
A lake Yet this is of most unfrequent occurrence ; for the 
rains which fall in this w^on are ahvays temporary, never 
eontinnons, and a» often withheld so long, that all traces dis- 
appear from the surface of the gronnd, and even the springs 
ihemselyes become dry. There are sometimes entirely ramless 
years ; but when Hus is not the case, and the whole country is 
flooded, the Wadi el Sheikh becomes Hie recipient of counUess 
watercourse., and conducts the streams which ihey pour mto 
it down to the low vale of Feiran at its end. But whether m 
time of rain or in time of brought Ae great d^^^ 
remains ; and from the confluence with Wadis Osh, Selaf, and 
Akhdar, the Sheikh rises towards Sinai and smto towards 
Serbal. Burckhardt's account is the most full, and must be 

our main guide. v i A 

As the traveller emer^es from the W adi Ush, i» 
neighbours the Berah and the Akhdar, and enters the Wadi el 
Sheikh, his feet pass from the sandstone and limestone of the 
northern and western portions of the Peninsula, and touch for 
the first time the soil of the central granite region. One of the 
first signs of the change is the taste of the water, which becouies 
sweet, pure, and enjoyable. In aU the sandstone and limestone 
regions it is brackish or bitter, where there is water at alL To 
this rule Burckhardt adduces only two exceptions. Even m 
the Wadi Osh ihe traveller begins to perceive that he has 
leached a differently tasting water. , 

« From the Wadi Osh," says Burckhardt, « we contmued 
in a s.E. direction, ascending slightly : the valley then becomes 
narrower. In two hours we came to a thick wood of tamarisk 
or tar fa, and found many camels feeding on their ihomy shoots. 
It is from this evergreen tamarisk, which grows abundantlym 
no other part of the Peninsula, that the manna is collected- We 
now approached the central summits of Mount Sinai, which we 
had in view for several days. Abrupt clilis of granite, ftom 
six to eight hundred feet in height, surround the avenues leading 
to the elevated plitform to which the name of Sinai is specin- 
cally applied. These cliffs enclose the holy mountaiii cm three 
sides, leaving the e. and x.ti, sides only, towards the Gulf of 
Akaba, more open to the view. On both sides of the wood of 
tarfa trees extends a range of low hills, of a substance called 
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by the Arabs iafat, which I helieTe to Be principally a deirkus 
of the feldspar of granite^ hat which at first sight has all the 
appearance of pipe-clay : it is brittle, crumbles easily between 
the fingers^ and leaves npon them its cdoar, which is a pale 
yellow. The Arabs sell it at Cairo, where it is in request for 
taking stains out of clotih, and where it serves the poor instead 
of soap, for washing their hands ; but it is chiefly used to rub 
the skins of asses during summer, being supposed to refresh 
them, and to defend them against the heat of the sun. 

"At the end of three hours we entered the above-mentioned 
cliffs by a narrow defile, about forty feet in li < adtli, with per- 
pendicular granite rocks on both sides. The giouiiJ is covered 
with sand and pebbles, brought down hy the torrent, which 
rushes from the ii])|icr re^^Ion in the winter time. 

In a hroader part of the pass an insulated rock, about 
five feet high, is shown as a place upon which Moses once 
rested, whence it has the name of Mokad Seidna Musa (Moses* 
Resting-place) : the Beduins keep it covered with green or dry 
herbs, and some of them kiss it, or touch it with their hands, 
in passing by." From the accounts of earlier travellers — ^for 
example, of Davison and £. Wortley Montagu in 17 61 — we 
learn that then this stone was called Mohammed's Eesting- 
plaoe,— a circmnstance which, like so many others, indicates 
the confusion which exists in the Arab mind about the^ two 
personages, and the conseqnent interchange of their names. 

A little beyond the valley widens, the mountains on both 
sides recedmg, between which the Wadi el Sheikh advances 
southward with a contmual slight ascent On the east side the 
traveller passes a narrow gorge hearing the name of Wadi 
Mohsen ; and in the background formed by tins divergent wadi 
a weU is seen, bcLirinfi the same name with the wadi in which 
It is found. At the outlet of tiiis gorge there are knolls, 
in some cases a hundred feet high, made up of fallen debris 
luoiie. At this point the character of the granite changes, the 
fine-grained stone, in which masses of pure quartz are found, 
giving plfif.Q to the coarser stone of the Sinai mountains. The 
shape of the peaks chanr^cs also ; the softness of outline which 
characterizes those on the northern district disappears, and the 
jagged, wild, and grotesque forms which made the central 
mountains conspicnous begin to appear. An hour's marcii 
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beyond the Bir Mohien there is a second defile, in which is 
found the spring known as the Abu Szueir or Abu Suweirah, 
Wm(r about four tliousand feet above the Sed Sea. 

The Wadi el Sheikh again widens, and eiglit or ten hows 

farther on the traveller comes to the tomb of Sheikh baled, 
from ^Yhom, in all probability, the wadi has derived its name. 

To the west, an hour and a half away, Burckhardt saw, upon a 
high hill, a spot of fine pasturage, called el-Fureia : there 
now cultivated fields, some trees, and the remains of a convent. 
The place is in the possession of Ulad Said Arabs. Seven 
hours and a half farther on is the Kaha plain and the Conveut 

of St Catherine. , <, i . i 

The vegetation found in the neighbourhood of this place 
makes it very attractive, in comparison with the savage wildncss 
which prevails almost everywhere else in the Peninsula. A 
little rough stone house, containing the coffin of the sainted 
sheikh, surrounded by a wooden partition and green twigs, is 
the central object of interest to all Beduin pilgrims. Around 
the walls their poor offerings are suspended, consisting mainly 
of ostrich feathers, ostrich eggs, camel halters and bridles, bits 
of silk, strips of ribbon, and the like. ^ 

Regarding this Arab saint the accounts axe at variance. By 
some be is said to be the founder of the tribe of Szowabha; by 
others he is reputed to be the eminent Moslem prophet Szsleb, 
of the tribe Thamoud, and mentioned in the Koran ; by Others 
again, and Burckhardt numbers hunsclf among these^ he 18 
thougiit to have been a local saint. Seetzen, who was here m 
1807, on his way from Beersheba to Sinai, calls the place the 
Chapel jSebbi Szaleh, i.e. of the propliet of that name ; near 
by he saw a little stone hut, and burying-ground of the 
Beduins. He says that the Szowabha, Mezeny, and the 
Aleygat tribes, all make pilgrimages to this shrine. 

" Once in every year," says Burckhardt, all the tribes of 
the Towara repair hither in pilgrimage, and remain encamped 
in the valley round the tomb for three days. "Many sheep are 
then killed, camel-races are run, and the whole night is passed 
in dancing and singing. The men and the women are dressed 
in their best attire. The festival, which is the greatest among 
these people, usually takes place in the latter part of Jane, 
when the Nfle begins to rise in Egypt and the plague subsides, 
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And a caravan leaves Sinai immediately afterwards for Cairo* 
It is just at this period, too, that the dates ripen in the valleys 
of the lower, chain of Sinai^ and the pilgrimage to Sheikh 
Szaleh thus becomes the most remarkable period in the Bednin 
year*' Yet notwithstanding the solemnity of the feast at the 
grave of Sheikh Szaleh, whose name is hardly second to that 
of Moses among the Arabs, the tme ^ date harvest" feast 
cannot take place there, in conseqaence of the fact that the 
palm cannot flonrish at so great a height as that portion of the 
Wadl Sheikh where the tomb is found* That great *^ date 
harvest" feast which is held in the Wadi Feu»n is, moreover, 
rather a secnlar than a religions affair, while that at Sheikh 
Szal^'s grave is purely religions. Schunper, who was present 
on one of , these occasions, has given in manuscript an account 
of such an observance, though he apprehended it to be given 
in honour of Moses (?), and not of an Arab sheikh, lie says 
that a camel was killed with some ceremony, prayers were 
repeated, the flesh of the camel distributed and eaten with 
relish by all, himself included, and the blood offered as a gift 
to the Lord and to Closes. Coffee was then taken, and then 
pipes ; and with smoking the remainder of the day was spent. 
Two hours after sunset the dancing commenced. This, although 
accompanied with singing and the clapping of hands, was not 
at all lillarious in its character, but was exceedingly modest, 
sedate, and withal ^acefol. It did not seem like revelry, but 
like a tme religious commemoration. On the following day 
they all went to Sinai, and there offered a sliecp in sacrifice. 

W. Montagu^ pi \ OS us also an account of religious obser- 
vances at the tomb of Sheikh Szaleh. His Arab guides ap- 
proached the place with great reverence of demeanour, repeated 
a prayer before it, and strewed the heads of their camels with 
dust, in order that those poor creatures might share in ^e 
benefits which their prayer was expected to bring. Immedi- 
ately afterwards a wether was slaughtered and consumed. 

Tischendorf has also ^ven a glowing account' of .one of 
these great feasts at the tomb of Sheikh Szaleh, or Salech, as 
he spells the name. It very happily rounded out his pilgrimage 
to Smai, and fcmei the last step of his journey. '*I now 

* J. Fazakerley, Joum. Ic. in R. Walpole's Trav. p. 376, Note, 
a Tiaoihaidoxfs 7Wii«b in East^ Eng. edition, p. 98 at teq. 
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resolved," he says, " upon stopping dnring the festival of 
Salech : my guides were rejoiced at thisy although th^ had 
not dared to express one wfeh for it. In company with the 
troop that had advanced to meet me, I ent«fed the krge 
common tent. This tent, in which from forty to fifty sat in a 
circle, was completely closed only on two sides. On the north 
it offered a view of the herds, dromedaries, and camels, and 
the bac^gage ; towards the south a fire was burning, at which 
coffee was made with all despatch, and forty steps beyond it 
stood the grave of the prophet freshly coloured, recallins: to my 
mind and giving new meaning to the Saviour's words, / Woe 
tmto you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites ! for ye are like 
imtowhited sepulchres, which indeed appear beautiful outward, 
but aie within full of dead men's bones, and all uncleanness.' 
The prince, or superior of the chieftains, sat by the fire witli 
his coffee, as the general host. His appearance was digDified 
and pleasing. He was one of the laigi^ of the tiumber, with 
. manly, energetic features, brown eyes, and a dark beard. On 
his head was a white turban, from the centre of which was 
perceived the red fez. He had no covering upon his feet; 
but his chief garment was an nnnsoally long white gown of 
light woollen stuff. Several smaller tents were connected in a 
line with one large one, and these were closed on all sides— 
even the entrance was hung with carpets. 

" In tlie course of a brief hour the festal procession around 
the tomb of the prophet commenced. The women were pre- 
sent, most decorously clad, and wholly concealed. To the 
sound of that oft-mentioned music which oriental women 
produce with their mouths, the procession ascended the hill, 
passed around the tomb, and then entered it, where the women 
appeared to pray for a short time* In the procession young 
fellows led the sacrificial lambs, from which, upon the summit 
of the hill, a couple of locks were shorn from the brow, and an 
incision made upon it. This was followed by the general 
slaughter of these fifty or sixty lambs. They were then hung 
up at the tents, skinned, and cut into pieces by means of the 
large knives, which served also as weapons or short swords. 
Whilst the meal was preparing at the fire, the interval wss 
occupied by dromedary-races. This was an attractive spec* 
tacle. From four to six cavaliers galloped past the tents upon 
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these noble animals, which were caparisoned with costly carpets 
and ornaments of mother-of-pearl. Then followed the feast of 
meat and oatmeal bread ; a jug of excellent water was the ^ 
only drink. The dance which was to follow was broken up 
by a violent rain-storm. The head sheikh took it very good- 
naturedly, however, and said, < God sent it, and therefore it 
must be good.'" 

Bussegger^ who took the road from the convent at SinaL 
through ^6 Wadi el Sheikh as far as to the place where the 
caravan route to Suez diverges to the north-west, that to the 
Tih mountains to the north, and that to Akaba to the north- 
east, and who then climbed up to the hi^ rolling plains which 
border the Sheikh wadi on the north, tells us that up to the 
place where the main routes diverge, the granite of the Sinai 
group u found — ^a coarse red rock intersected frequently with 
great veins of greenstone and porphyry. The face is usually 
bare, and great fissures, sometimes extending vertically entirely 
to the base, are of frequent occuiTeiKje. But on emerging 
from the Wadi el Slieikb, and stepping on the broad outlying 
plateaus of the Tih range, an immediate cliangc is perceived in 
the geology of the country, the granite being exchanged for 
sandstone. But without going farther in that direction now, 
I may allude a little more in detail to the varieties of stone 
found in the immediate nei<ihbourhood of the Wadi Sheikh. 
In that notable passage, called usually the Pass of the Winds, 
which forms the most direct link between the Serbal and the 
Sinai group, there is a large amount of porphyry present in the 
granite, and here and there are detached masses of it existing 
in great quantities. On the other hand, the granite which is 
found in the southern portion of the Sinai mountains is the 
same in character with that found among the central peaks of 
the group. 

This granite is, with some slight modifications, the same in 
its geological character from the base of the mountains to the 
summit; moreover, it is the same with the celebrated granite 
of Assuan on the Nile, and of Mount Szegeti in Sennaar. It 
very readily cleaves, and with great precision, and sometimes 
the face is left as smooth as a glass, where masses have been 
detached by natursl agencies, and have fallen. It is not to be 
understood by the mder that this granite is entirely homo- 
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geneous in its character : it is not, and veins of greenstone are 
fonnd, extending even to the very aommits, jet not forming an 
important element. The Sehab plateau la the geological con- 
necting link between Serbal and Sinai : it is not level, but 
rises towards Sinai, which stands at its extremity like a high 
wall ; while Serbal, with its no less jagged front and pinnacled 
brow, terminates the lower end. Still, above this Sehab pla- 
teau may bo «een the long, but only moderately lofty, Jebel 
Fureia ; and from this extends, in a south-eastward direction, 
the real granite heart of the group. Upon the walls of the 
great granitic mountains there may be seen the fairest play of 
colours — ^the red of the rosei the red of blood, the white and 
the blue of quartz^ lihe yelloW| greeOi and bhick of the scan^ 
mica. 

There is a qualitj in the granite of Mount Sinai which 
is worthy of an allusion here* The first five hundred feet of 
the ascent from the convent reveal only a coarse-|pnuned led 
granite ; hut at the height of about half a thousand feety fiie 
character of the rock changes, the grain becomes finer, and 
there is an accesdon of qnartz. This reaches to the very 
summit, and the stone of the upper part cleaves into small and 
sharp-angled pinnacles, at once distinguisliable from the coarse 
and rudely severed walls which form the base. This fine- 
grained granite is very like that of the granite mountains of 
southern Germany, but very unlike the coarse ground ston^ 
rich in feldspar, of Norway and Sweden, as well as of the 
boulders of Pomerania and of northern Germany. 

Mount St Catherine deviates the most widely from the 
granite type of the Sinai group, and partakes so largely of a 
porphyri tic character, that liussegger, who has carefully studied 
the geology of this whole region, and whose third volume con- 
tains the most elaborate account of it, has called a msss of 
granite porphyry. This careful geologist was the first to call 
attention to the fact, that the line of porphyritic rock strikes 
directly across the Sinai group of mountains from north-east 
to south-west In the gorge of the Ledja, the porphyritfe 
rock is found extending much lower than on the eastern side 
of SinaL And this law seems to ran through the entire po^ 
phyritic rocks, that outside of the Sinai group of mountains 
those rocks run in a general direction of east and west, hut 
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that within thnt gi'oup, whether they are found f5iTygly" in 
exceedingly numerous veins, or in immense masses of a pure 
quality, they run in a general direction of north-east and 
south-west. For enormous masses of pure porphyry are some- 
times found ; and they have this peculiarity, that whereas the 
granite is often interpenetrated with porphyritic veins, the por- 
phyry is never interpenetrated with granite veins. 

Having gone through the Wadi el Sheikh in the direction 
leading upwards and towards Sinai, and having examined with 
some care its physical characteristics, it now remains to reverse 
oar conKse^ and trace it downward from the Baha plain to the 
Wadi Feiran« This single wadi deserves the most carefnl 
study, and will richty repay it ; not only because it is the 
largest feature of its kind in the whole Peninsula, but because 
it is the only available route open to the children of Israel on 
their way from Egypt to Mount Sinai: for the narrow pass, 
now often taken by travellers, called the Kakb el Hawy, or 
Passage of the Winds, was entirely useless to them ; no number 
of people could have marched through, still less could herds of 
cattle, or laden beasts of burden. It is therefore almost certain 
that the Hebrews journeyed by way of the broad Wadi el 
Sheikh. 

These two circumstances, the magnitude of the wadi, and 
its almost certain use by the children of Israel, conjoined with 
the additional sanctity imparted by the gi-ave of the Arab saint 
interred there, have made the Wadi el Sheikh (pronounced 
Wadi e Sliech) the most celebrated of all the Sinaitic passes. 
It is, too, the most inhabited of all ; for although there seems to 
be no population in the wadi itself, which seems to the traveller 
deserted and silent, yet the neighbouring gorges, so many of 
which open into this great central duct, are full of life. As 
we get nearer the mountains the supply of water increases; 
and the traveller, on penetrating these gorges to their extreme 
limits, finds this to be the case here. A supply of water leads 
to pasturage : this feeds the Arab's goats and camels, and 
yields him the few simple elements which he needs to make up 
his home. This explains, too, why not the lofty mountains 
alone, but every little cliff, knoll, gorge, spring, every physical 
feature, however minute and insignificant, has its name,— a fact 
which sets almost all travelleKs in amaaement. The Arabs 
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know the names of only the most marked objects when thej 
are some distance from their home^ bnt ^ej have a most 
refined nomendatmce for the region where they live. 

The Wadi el Sheikh is conspicnons for still another reason. 

Its tarfa or tamarisk trees yield the best supplies of manna, of 
which I shall speak more at length in another place. Bat now 
I will briefly recapitulate the facts brought to our knowledge 
by two careful explorers : Lepsius, who passed through the 
wadi on the 25th and 26th of March 1835 ; and Baron Keller, 
who was there in the same month 1840, but who, although not 
going farther down in the wadi, after leaving the convent, 
than to the place where the routes to Hebron and to Akaba 
diverge^ yet saw the country under circumstances so peculiar 
as to merit a special allusion to them. 

Baron KoUer tells ^ us, on his first day's march from Mount 
Binai, he entered the Wadi el Sheikh at Mount Aaron : at the 
opening tbe wadi was about four hundred paces broad« He had 
hardly enteied it, however, when there burst upon him a furious 
rain-storm^ which compelled, him to desist from his journey, 
dismount, and pitch his tents. Bnt to his amazement the ram 
showed no signs of ceasing^ and continued to fall in torrents 
through the whole day and the next till three o'clock in the 
afternoon. Daring its fall, the rocks which hem in the wadi 
were converted into little picturesque cascades, and the whole 
appearance of nature was as utterly unlike its ordinary aspect 
there as can be conceived. The result of this singular experi- 
ence solved a problem which had till then been an open one^ 
and showed us that there do at times the most violent rain-storms 
sweep over the Peninsula, wearing deep funuws in the soil, and 
plunging down vast masses of debris from tlie rocks. The 
truth of this account has been doubted by Fazakerley,' simply 
on the ground that it does not chime with the results of his 
observations ; a weak argument, and one which is easily over- 
thrown by facts, notwithstanding the successive years which 
sometimes trani^ire without the fall of any rain. When 
Fazakerley was tiiere, the Arabs insbted that there had been 
none for five years. 

^ Extract from Baion EoHer's itineniy of bis tour to Petia firom Mount 
t Sinai to Akaba, in Jbuni. ofiht Bay. Geog, Soe* of London, WSlt vol zii. 
* J. Faiakerley, jown. in B. Walpole*B 2Vwveb, p. 867, Note. 
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On the second da/s inarch, Baron Eoller fonnd the WadI el 
Sheikh expand from a width of four hundred to dght hundred 
paces. Parsuing his way, he traTersed the narrow pass el- 
Wuttaijah; which condacted him to a hroad plain whose name 
he calls Jeremiyeh. Soon after he left the Wadi el Sheikh, 
and took a cross wadi called Zalakha or Selega, which brought 
him to el-Ain, the place where the regular Hebron and Akaba 
routes diverge. He then continued iiia journey to the latter 
place. 

Lepsius has given an admirable account of liis journey in 
March 1845 through the Wadi el Sheikh; but it exists, much to 
my regret, iu manuscript. From it, however, I can draw some 
facts which will throw light on the topography of tlie region. 

Lepsius passed into tlie wadi in a north-easterly direction, 
skirting the eastern base of the Jebel Fureia, and by the even- 
ing of the second day he bad traversed the entire great curve 
which the Sheikh makes, and had reached the Wadi Rimm at 
the foot of Serbal. Along the sides of the wadi, through which 
the camel path glides tortuously, there are abundant loose and 
broken rocks: but upon them there are no inscriptions; the 
hard nature of the stone having protected them from the hand 
of man even in the very neighbourhood of Sinai, where pil- 
grims might especially wish to leave their records. All along 
the way he found that all the minor objects had their name ; 
every little bend m the road even had its special designation. 
He also saw the monnds or hillocks of debris in the wadi which 
Russegg^ mentioned ; but as these are the result of the action 
of the elements, and are more or less mutable in their, charac- 
ter, he found with much reason that he could not adjust their 
position to Bussegger^s description. A little more than an 
hour's march beyond tiiose ruhbidi pHes, the wadi narrowed, 
and he passed through a defile which he cklls el-Bueb, the gate, 
but which is evidently not the one mentioned by Lord Lindsay 
and other travellers, which terminates the Wadi Sheikh, and 
forms the entrance to the Wadi Feiran. The name is probably 
not an uncommon one, and is applied to both the n arrow passes 
of the Wadi Sheikh ; the one mentioned by Lind>;i}', and the 
one mentioned by Lepsius, where the wadi begins tu run west, 
leaving the Jebel Oef at the east. 

Soon after the Sheikh turns to the south-west, and at that 
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place the abundance of tarfa trees begins, wlilch gives to tlie 
wadi the name by which KoUer, Ruppell, and others, have 
called it — tiie Wadi Tarfa. Tlic tarfa or tamarisk tree is the 
tree which yields that sweet, nutritious, and mysterious manna 
which some have supposed to be the food of the cliikhen of 
Israel; a tree which, although found in other parts of the 
wilderness, is not met at any other place in any abundance. 
Kor is there in the Wadi Sheikh a long*continaed grove of 
them; after an hour's march they become sparse, and soon 
disappear* There aie^ besides, a great number of shrubs grow* 
mg in the wadi* 

Lepsins continued on his way, meeting no inscriptions as yety 
but finding every object which he passed, however unimportant, 
bearing a name* At one little wadi which opened into the 
Sheikh he halted, allowing his guide to go up it, and procure 
at his home, which was there, a new camel saddle. A laige 
number of goats and donkeys issued from it, and crossed the 
"Wadi el Sheikh, disappearing in another wadi which diverged 
on the other side. He soon found an increased growth of the 
retem or rattam ; and as he drew near to Serbal he passed a 
rock covered with inscriptions. This was near the corner 
formed by the branching of the Wadi Sehah to the left. The 
inscriptions were sharply and carefully cut, and easily copied. 
Soon after he came to a second rock with inscriptions, after 
passing which the Wadi el Sheikh bore to the north-north-west. 
Leaving it here^ Lepsius turned to the left into the Wadi 
Rimm, which leads to the very foot of Serbal ; and on a hill 
close by, on the summit of which he found a ruined stone hut 
and a spring of water, he encamped for the night. In this 
Wadi Bimm, rocl^ as it is, and well adapted for inscriptions, 
but not especially interesting, Lepsius found not the trace of 
an inscription. 

Before taking leave of ihe Wadi el Sheikh to pass to the 
consideration of Wadi Feiran and Serbal, it will be well to 
take up a subject alluded to but a moment or two since — ^tha 
tarfa gum or manna, which is found so abundantly at one spot 
in the Wadi el Sheikh. It is a question of great interest, 
whether the exudation of that tree was identical, as has been 
claimed by some, witli the muinia which was used as food by 
the ciiiidreu of Israel. 
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Note. — The Manna of the Sinai Feiiinsula, 

Ttu Tamearids and Us Diffudtm — The Mmna'Bmn of Oe JiraeKle9-^Th4 
Manna found in ofherparb oftite Emi^ eipedalfy that qfAJriea and 
Hither Asia, 

The tamarisk or tarfa tree of the Araljs {Tamariv qallica 
mannifera, Ehrb.), which is generally associated with tlie pro- 
duction of manna, is by no means universally found upon the 
Peninsula; indeed, it is wholly wanting in the eastern part of it. 
Nor is it found at all heights, for the manna-producing variety 
cannot grow at an elevation of 3000 feet above the sea. It is 
therefore not found throughout the whole central mountain 
region^ and in the Wadi el Sheikh it is not seen excepting in 
the part below the height just mentioned. Nor does this tree 
flourish and yield its gum in the extremely dry regions of the 
Peninsula. These limitations exclude it of course from a large 
part of the whole land, and hem it in within a very restricted 
domain. The places where it Is to be found are well known to 
the Beduins and the monks, and their accounts entirely coincide 
respecting these localities. It will be necessary for us first to 
see what the facts are, as they exist now, regarding the pro- 
duction of manna, to compare the various sweet exudations 
which are found at different parts of the earth, before we arrive 
at the data which we need to interpret the Mosaic account of 
the manner in which the children of Israel were supplied with 
bread. 

Carsten Niehuhr, who carried so keen and obsiM vant an 
eye, wuri anxious to inquire into the nature of that tarfa guni 
which is found in the Sinai Peninsula, but his visit was made 
too late in the year to accomplish this object, the supply having 
all ceased for the year at the time when he passed through the 
country; but in Persia and the Euphrates district he afterwards 
had an opportunity to examine the manna which is found in 
that regiou.^ Many of the earlier travellers — Rauwolf, Fabri, 
Delia Valle, Thc^ enot, and others — were doubtless familiar with 
the ancient story of the fall of manna, but they seem to have 

^ See Niehalii'B TSravels, Eng. edition. Also Sam. Bocfaard ds varus 
■ Mawm ^emiAvM St ds genere wmdnis Mamm Desert, in Oppid. ed. 1692, 
fol. torn, ill.; Geographia Sacra^ Chanaan, fol. 871-879. Compare alao 
BosemnuUer, Mandbuchdermi, AUerikumOMnde^ vol. ir. 1830, pp. 316-327. 
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taken no pains to dkcover whether any analogous phenomenon 

appears at present. The acute German traveller, Bernard von 
Breydenbach,' svlio wrote in 1483, and the French Pierre Belon 
du Mans, who visited the East in 1550, arc honour ible excep- 
tions. The first of these two remarks accurately, that in the 
month of August tlicre is found in the valleys near to Sinai a 
certain manna, or " bread from heaven," which the monks and 
Arabs collect and sell to the pilgrims who come that way. It 
falls, he says, at daybreak, or just before, in drops like dew, or 
hoar-frost, clinging in drops to the rocks, the twigs, and the 
grass, and is as sweet as honey. Pierre Belon remarks that the 
monks collect a liquid kind of manna, which they call terenga^ 
hirif and which is different from the solid kind : die Arabs take 
it down to Cairo in little pots and sell it : it is the same which 
Hippocrates called the honey of cedars. He discriminates' 
' hetween this manna and other kinds, hnt he does not specify 
any special locality in the Peninsnla as partienlarly remark- 
able for it. The name terengaUn {iercmdskubin is the original 
Persian name, according to Bttsehlng and Bosenmfiller, for two 
words ter and enhjuhiuy signifying moist honey) is also used in 
Avicenna*s' account, yet in a different usage from that of 
Belou and the Sinaitic monks of that time. Bui Morison/ a 
French canon, who passed in 1C97 through the Wadi Feiran 
(he thinks it in the ancient wilderness of Sin), remarks that 
"the God of Israel has detLiniincd to perpetuate that ancient 
miracle to the end of time; He still lets manna fall regularly 
in the months of July and August. The Arabs collect it in 
the morning, because at noon it melts and runs. It is white 
like snow, and occurs in little globules of the size of peas, and 
can be spread on bread like honey. Ai nightfall, when the air 
grows chill again, it hardens like ^vnx. If I may ventnre to 
say it,** says the good canon, 1 confess without reserve, that 

* B. V. Bieydenbach, Beschreibung der Reise der Wall/ahrt u.$.w,im 
lUisaiu^ des HeiUgen Landes, Th. L Fraalcf. a. M. 1609, fol. 193. 

* Pierre Belon du Mans, Observations ekoaet iR^nuntriMev trouvSei ea 

Crece, Asie, Judee^ etc., Paris 1554, lib. ii. ch. Ixv. fol. 129. 

* Gesenius, note to Burckhardt's Reisen (Ger. cd.), ii. p. 1079 ; follow- 
ing Fabri, Historia Mann»f in Beiskii et Fabridi optuc. med. ex monu' 
mentis Arabum^ p. 115. 

* A. Motison, UdaU historique d'un voy. au Alont Siitait etc^ ^ouL 1704, 
p. 91. 
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I consider this to be the same manna which was eaten in Moses* 
time; for it tastes just as that tasted, which, as we read, was 
needed in a time of want and linnger, and more sorely wanted, 
too, than it is now in the same country." As early as Mori- 
son's day the Arabs had begun to collect it, and to sell it to the 
monks at the convent. Morison's satisfactory account has been 
completely confirmed by subsequent travellers. 

Within really recent timeSy Seetzen, who has been quoted 
by Barckhardt, has done more than any other to majce as 
acqnainted with the fact, that even now they collect every 
year a really excellent kind of manna (wliich they call mamy) 
from tbetarfa (d'tarphey tamanjc), a shrub-like tree which grows 
plentifully in some of the wadis. The gathering of it occurs 
after Easter, and mainly in Jane and July. In his jonma], 
Seetzen tells ns that the iamaruB ffalUca is mainly found in the 
Wadis Sheikh, Feiran, and Ghamndel. In the Wadi el Sheikh 
the Jebalije gather it in the early morning for the monks of the 
convent, as it wiU melt at a later period of the day* The drops 
eknde from the bark of the tree during the hottest season of 
the year, which is generally in July, and collect on the twigs 
in small globules, which may be. compared to pearls. Some- 
times the manna season is reduced to a single month, and even 
to half a month. 

When Seetzen was at the convent on his first visit, the 
monks had no supply on hand ; and as it was not the time 
of year when it exudes from the trees, he failed to see it. 
From what he could learn, however, he was able to confiim 
Morison*s account in many particulars, and to see that it is 
for many reasons highly probable that the manna of the 
children of Israel was identical with the (imn of the tamarisk 
tr^; yet he was troubled by tliat allusion in Num. xi. 8 to 
its being beaten in mortars, and was inclined to tlnnk that it 
very seldom acquired sufficient hardness for that, but that it 
might have been rubbed in mills, and thus shaped into a form 
siiital le for baking. Yet, on the whole, Seetzen did not coin- 
cide with the theory which makes the present manna identical 
with that which supplied the Israelites with food, but leaned 
rather to the opposition that it wa?^ the gelatinons and nutritive 
gum of the acacia, still agreeable for chewing. In Seetzen*8 
opinion both may have been alluded to by the great Hebrew 

TOL. I. 8 
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lawgiver, and the language of t1ie passage in Numbers has 
been intended to cover both. In tliis I cannot agree j for 
vith this interpretation how are we to understand the passage 
in Ex» xvi. 21, " And they gathered it every morninc;, eveiy 
man according to his eating ; and when the sun waxed hot, it 
melted*' f On Seetasen'a second visit— Jan. 10, 1809— he saw 
the famcmx gciUiea growing at the Wadi Taib, and had the 
satisfaction of finding much manna on the branches. It was 
of the consistency of honey, and in some cases had ran to the 
end of twigs, and dropped upon the ground, and upon the 
tamarisk leaves which strewed the ground. In the mommg he 
found it, but later in the day it melted and disappeai^. The 
globules resembled wax, and each was about the size of a 
mastich grain. 

Burckhardt, whose attention to the tarfa tree was awakened 
by Seetzen, sought to enlarge the knowledge which had been 
gained by his predecessor, and to ascertain all the facts which 
might bear upon the subject. He studied particularly the 
tarfa trees of the Wadi el Sheikh, for there they are found 
quite isolated, whereas in other parts of the Peninsula they are 
found mingled with other trees, and attaining a far less growth. 
He discovered the name manu in use among the Beduins, and 
recognised the same qualities atuihuted to it in the Mosaic 
record. 

Burckhardt informs us further, that it exudes from the 
thorns or spuies of the tamarisk in the month of June^ and 
falls upon the leaves, twigs, and branches which always strew 
the ground beneath it, where it hardens, or else melte and 
entirely disappears if the sun fall upon it. The Arabs gather 
it, clarify it, boil it, press the mass through a coarse cloth, put 
it in leather bags, and keep it sometimes as long as till the next 
year, using it as honey, spreading it over their bread or dipping 
their bread in it, to niakci it palatable. Burckhardt did not 
learn that they ever make cakes out of it. Even in the con- 
vent a supply of it is kept in the cool cellars by the monks; 
and theirs, when placed on the warm hand, begins almort 
immediately to soften, and if held for five minutes exposed 
directly to the sun's rays, it iiquefies to such an extent as to 
run. Burckhardt never saw it so hard tint it could be beaten 
in a mortar. The colour is a dirty yellow (the Swedish scholar 
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Enrman, quoted by yon Oedman, says that when it falls in the 
night upon clean rock it is ^\liitc as snow, and retains that 
purity of colour), the taste sweet, slightly aromatic, aud some- 
thing like that of honey ; when taken in considerable quanti- 
ties, it is a purgative. 

^lanna can only be collected, according to Burckhardt, in 
years wlien there is much rain; but the entire sum produced in 
the wliole country does not exceed five or six hundred pounds, 
and this is mainly consumed by tiie Beduins themselves, who 
consider it one of the greatest delicacies which their land fur- 
nishes. The gathering season is nsnalljr in Jone^ though some- 
times in May ; it lasts for nearly six weeks, and occasionally 
extends as late even as August, but in rahdess or veij dry 
years there is none at any time. 

Burckhardt first supposed that manna is only to be found 
in the Wadi el Sheikh, possibly in the Wadi Nazeb, aonth-east 
of Sinai; but he afterwards discovered that the tamarisk trees 
in the Wadi Feiran^ yield it also. He adds the important 
observation, that the same species of tamarisk is found in all 
parts of Arabia which he had visited, — in Nubia, on the 
Euphrates, on the Astaboras (Tacazze), in all parts of the 
Bedja, as well as in the Hedjas, — as one of the most common 
prodactkms, but that he never heard of the tree yielding 
manna except in the immediate neighbourhood of Mount SinaL 
He acknowledges, however, that in other places he had not 
instituted any very careful inquiry into the iiuitter. He re- 
marks that the tamarisk is more rich in sap than the other 
trees of the desert, and that when all other growing things are 
parched and withered, it remains careen and flonrlsliiiig. The 
remarks wliich Gesenius* lias appended in his (i .nnan edition 
of Burckhardt's Travels relating to tlie subject do not give us 
any special confirmation of tliese facts, but arc merely quota- 
tions relating to the appearance of manna in other parts of tha 
world. 

What Burckhardt did for Seetzen, in diffusing a knowledge 

of his observations on this subject throughout Europe, Buppeli^ 

« • 

* Bnrekbaxdt, Dravels in Si/ria^ p, 619. 

» GewuitiB* BumiAardt, vol. ii. pp. 1079, 1080. 

* E. RappeD, Lettre ii. in v. Zad^ CorrapmuL Asbronom, Gkam 192% 
▼dL XT. No. 1, pp. 29, 80. 
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lias done for Ehrenberg, whose cunous inquiries outstripped all 
his predecessors. "Manna," he writes in a letter to von Zacli, 
dated at Tor, April 23, 1826, " is a honey-like excretion from 
a little insect, dropped at its pairing time upon the leaves of the 
tarfa bush in the Arabian valleys. The shrub is found plenti- 
fully throughout Nubia and Arabia, but the insect is lacking.*' 
At a later date he says:^ '^The tarfa busby from which the 
celebrated manna diopa, is found in some of the wadis of 
Arabia Petnoa, and in considerable abundanoe^ particularly iu 
Wadi Feiran. Dr Ehrenberg was the first to discover, iur 
1^4, that this manna really proceeds from IneectBy which he 
carefully observed, and pf which he has since given an account 
I received my intelligence from, a Greek at Tor, and commu- 
nicated it to von Zach in 1826, not knowing that the diseoveiy 
was due to Ehrenberg. Honour to whom honour is due." 
\'oii Zacli's note to this communication is merely a quotatiou 
from Kiebuhr, that the Arabs called this production mam 
essemUf i.e. bread from heaven, and an adducing, as Gesenius 
had done, of two other kinds of manna. He also states that 
Michaelis had erred in supposing it to be analogous to the 
Calabrian manna (the manna orni of the apothecaries, an 
exudation of the ash, fraxinua ornus)^ or in thinking that it 
issued from a puncture made by an insect ; that it really is a 
kind of wild honey, like that which has been called Jonathan's 
and John the Baptist's ; and that the food of the Arabs, when 
they are hard pressed by hunger— which, according to Dio- 
doms' account, is a kind of wild honey (Didor. Sicid* ziz* 94, 
KoL fjbiXi TroX^ t6 KakovfACPov ^ypiOPf with which compare 
Wessding's note, tom. ii ad. p. 361) — ^wholly agrees with this 
account, and oonfirms it. 

Ehrenberg^ in his own account, sets the time when he dith 
covered the origin of the Sinaitic manna as the year 182B) 
and names the Wadi Esle, near Mount Sinai (Ain el Man of 
the Arabs, f<m$ mamnai)^ as 'the place where he made the 
discovery.' Many opinions had been diffused regarding the 
sweet exudations found in a great many countries, and which, 

> E. Ruppell, Reisen in Xahien, etc., Frankfort 1829, 190. 

* Elireuberg, St/mbolte pkysicx, seu Icones et Dexcript. Insectorum, f 
ex itinere^ etc. ; Fr. G. Hemprich et Christ. Godofr. Elireuberg, Sludio 
worn ee iUtutraUs reduerunt, lieroliai, folio, lb29, Decas. L with Tabul. 
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under the general name of orni mannas had become used in 
medicine, and which Michaeh's- in his Biblical Questions had in 
mind, and about which he sought to gain information from 
travellers in Arabia. But, as has been already remarked, 
Niebuhr did not see the substance, nor the shrub, nor the 
insect to which manna was ascribed; and Forskal, his com- 
panion, says in his DescripHo AmmaUumf zsdtL : CSicadam 
mannificam aliquam, quaiis .omi TWi^iinnTn e£Bci^ ad montem 
Sinai se minSme vidisse. 

There have not been lacking othen who have thought that 
the manna of the Israelites has never been seen since their day, 
that it is a thing wholly after its own kind. With this opinion 
the monks do not agree, for they often boast that it still falls ; 
only within the limits of their own convent, however, — an idlo 
tak which has delnded many a pilgrim. 

The accounts given by Seetzen and by liurckliurdt were of 
value in giving an account of the places where the tamarix 
^a//tca is found; yet the incorrect description of the tamarisk 
given by the latter, who ascribes it to thorns or spines, makes 
itdoubuul whether it were not the acacia tree, whose gum is 
known to comiiierce, which produces the manna. But no fur- 
ther at any rate could they go, and the question was left by 
them entirely open wliy the tamarisk, if that were the manna- 
producing tree, does not, wherever found, yield manna. That 
It could rain down manna, so to speak, was substantiated by 
Ehrenberg, who says that a parallel to the Scripture language, 
" And when the dew fell upon the camp in the night, the 
mannn fell upon it" (Num. xL 9), "When the dew that lay 
upon it was gone up, behold, upon the face of the wilderness 
there lay a small round thin^ as small as the hoar-frost on the 
ground" (Ex. xvi. 14), may now often be witnessed. He saw 
it drop like rain from the ends of the twigs, Uie trees having 
a height of about twenty feet, collected it, and brought it 
home with him. The question may be asked, whether this 
tamarisk is much different from the tamarix (/aUica, or very 
near akin to it. £brenberg has given the name tamarix fnonn^ 
/era to the variety which yields the manna : but WeUsted tells 

npfoeiltattoii d tiie tamarix, coccus, and of the manna (cocais manm' 
parm, Ehrh.). Coin|wre SoUedhtenthal, Jbttn*. BoioitiL Limusa^ 
1827, Ft. ii p. 141 J in Pt^gge&dorf s Annakn, ii. 3, p. 241, etc 
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118^ that that which is found near the sea-coast of the Peninsula 
bean a very close resemblance to the tamarix gaUtcOf while that 
found more in the interior is somewhat higher, more bushy, 
and bears a denser foliage. Some of its trees Wellsted found 
in the Wadi Hebran, at a height of 2000 feet above the sea. 
The small tender twigs Ehrenberg fonnd covered sometimes 
with the little insect which is instramental in producing the 
manna (coccus manntparuSf Ehrb.), an elliptical, wax-coloured 
cochineal kermcs, about three lines in length. The incisions 
were in some places so numerous as to give the twigs a warty 
aspect. Out of these little punctures (never from the leaves), 
so small as to be invisible to the eye, there exudes in rainy 
years a clear sap, which gradually thickens and acquires the 
consistency of syrup. Before and shortly after sunrise it is 
hard, and drops to the ground like hail, in which state it is 
easily gathered in considerable quantities. The production of 
the Manna SinaiUea, exactly coivesponding to the Manna 
laraelitoTum^ by means of this coecua^ is quite analogous to 
the production by the cicada of the manna cmi upon the ash 
(/nunntf9 omm) in Calabria. Up to the present time the 
eaccm marmiparua has been found only in the Sinat Peninsula, 
not in Egypt or elsewhere ; whence Ehrenberg concludes that 
the manna must be ascribed to the coccus rather than to the 
tamarisk. 

There have not been wanting, however, opponents to the 
view of this very distinguished naturalist, and deniers of Ehren- 
berg's solution of a problem which lias perplexed the minds of 
men for more than three thousand years. The fact has not 
been denied, indeed, that the appearance of the coccus is con- 
temporaneous with the production of the manna ; but it has 
been asserted that there is no necessary connection between 
them — that one is not the cause of the other. And as the 
whole phenomenon has not been subjected to an examination 
extending tlirough a whole season, it must be admitted that it 
is as yet impossible to speak with absolute certainty. Wellsted, 
who examined the tarfa trees in the month of September, did 
not discover the coccus, although the tender twigs were sweet 
to the taste, and retained the odour of manna ; and he has denied 
that there a necessary connection between the insect and the 
1 L. WeUfited, Trav, in Arabia, Lond. 1888, yoL ii. p. 47, etc. 
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tree in tlie production of the exudation. Yet he did not notice 
the fact that, although there might be a sweetish taste on 
chewini' the twio;s and the smell of manna, the season of its 
production had passed at the time of his visit, lie confirmed 
every other particular, however, mentioned by Ehrenherg, and 
adds that tlie Beduins, after boiling it and stniinino; it throurrh 
a coarse cloth, put a part of it away in gourd baskets, sell a 
part at Cairo, consume a part themselves, and dispose of the 
rest to the monks at the conventy who in their turn are not 
loath to exchange it for the money of travellers and pilgrims, 
sometimes receiving as much as four shillings English for the 
pound. The amount produced in the whole Peninsula was, so 
far as he could leam^ about seven hundred pounds. Wellsted 
confirms what we have already recorded, that in rainless years 
no manna falls, and states that seven such years have been 
known to follow each other. Taken in large quantities, the 
manna is slightly purgative^ and in this respect is similar to the 
from the Calabrian ash, which is used in medicine. 
Yon Schubert, while accepting nearly all of Wellsted's state- 
ments, does not agree, with him in detecting a resemblance 
between the appearance of the manna sold by apothecaries, 
and the manna of the desert of Sinai. 

Robinson was the recipient, too, of a little pot of manna from 
the superior of the convent, accompanied with the remark that 
sometimes for four or five years none at all could be collected, 
and that the quantity of it has of late much diminished, owing,^ I 
suspect, to the cutting down of the tamarisk trees by the Beduins 
to make the charcoal which the Viceroy of Egypt exacts of 
them as a fine to atone for an art of robbery once committed 
on one of his caravans. Robinson does not add any new 
information respecting the qualities of the manna, but he is 
strongly of the same mind with those who do not believe that 

* Robinson appears to doubt tlie honesty of the stiporior, and to think 
that many things which were doue in honour of his visit were really done 
in a spirit of extortion. For many things he was obliged to pay exorbi- 
tantly, and the manner m winch he was treated in other things is oakulated 
to throw a doubt ot« the Bnperior*B lepraBOitations of the growing ecaxdlj 
of maniuu Bespecting the Arabs* general care of thdr tf«es, includlug the 
tamarisk, see Bonar'a graphic Deioi o/^Smal, p* S66, as well aa elsewhere. 
— Sn. 
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the manna of the present day is identical with that whicli fed 
the children of Israel; and even were they identical, he thinks 
that the making what little grows on the Peninsula meet the 
wants of two millions of men, not a less miracle than the 
creation de novo of food for them. Of thisy however, I shall 
speak in another place. 

Lepsins does not doabt^ about the identil^ of the Isnielitish 
manna and that now found, but he does not accept Ehrenber^s 
▼lew of the method of its prodnction. Daring his long stay 
in the valley of the Nlle^ he^ like Burckhardt, Eappell, and 
Ehrenber^ met no manna there ; and hence he is not at a lass 
for an explanation of the reason why its appearance in Arabia 
should have appeared to the Israelites to be a miracle. As 
Lepsius' account is not publislied, I will make a brief abstract 
of those parts which relate to the manna of the desert, even if 
it involve a repetition, and thus a confirmation of some points 
which have been already adduced. The fragrance wliich 
pervaded the tarfa groves during tlie montlis of ^Nlarch and 
April, and which was ascribed by the Arabs at once to tlie 
presence of manna, althougli preceding its actual appearance by 
two months, was veiy peculiar, and corresponded exactly to the 
sweet taste of the manna drops. At the time when the exudation 
takes place this fragrance is much heightened. It does not 
proceed from the leaves, nor yet from the blossoms, for these 
are inodorous when detached from the tree ; but it is only the 
little manna-producmg twigs that are fragrant^ and these emit 
their perfume even when stripped of their leaves. The old 
boughs which have already yielded the gum are not so froitfnl 
as the young and tender ones which are only coming forth. 
This seemed to Lepsius to militate against the view that the 
manna issues from the apertures made by insects, and does not 
flow from the tree itself. In the manna season he sometimes 
found twelve to fifteen drops on a twig six inches long, and he 
thinks a single tree must sometimes liave upon it at once from 
fifty to a hundred thousand drops, and such a grove as that 
in the Wadi el Sheikh several milh'ons. Tins immense number 
of drops, he thinks, militates against the theory that all the 
apertures are the work of insects, as does also the regularity 
with which they follow rain and heavy dews, and the fact that 
' B. Lepsius, maauacript account, 1845. 
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they do not seem to serve the insect as food, or to be of any 
use to it. In many drops the coccus is found, but in many it 
is nbsent. He snL''irests the expediency of solving the "question 
by transferring a biMiich containing the insect to some other 
district of similar natural conditions, where the experiment 
might be tried whether the transfer led to the production of 
manna. 

Tischendorf was in the country about the last of May, and 
while passing throagh the noted tarfa grove in the Wadi ol 
Sheikh he saw the manna exudinrr from the bous^hs in tluck 
syrupy drop8| and was surprised to £nd that the branches of the 
trees exhaled so strong a fragrsnce. He saw certain round 
chrysaleSy but could find not a single coccus enclosed in any one 
of them. Swarms of beea had alighted on the trees^ attracted 
by the sweetness. 

Lepsius found the fragrance the< greatest at the tarfa grove 
of the Wadi Feiran, which he entered the last of March. The 
Arabs there ascribed it to the presence of manna. The greatest 
supply of the gum was, however, obtained at the Wadi el 
Sheikh ; the Beduins tlicrc knew notliing about insects being 
engaged in its production. The abundance of tarfa trees, and 
consequently of the manna yielded, left no doubt in Lepsius' 
mind why that part of the wadi has been called by some 
travellers the Tarfa Ivitri!i, and the Wadi Tarfa. The size of 
the drops he de.scribes to Ijo srmietinies as lar<ic iis peas, some- 
times to be no larger than pin-heads. The exudation proceeds 
from the delicate brown twinrs, not from the stout white ones. 
In comparison with the supply gained in the Wadi el Sheikh 
and in the Wadi Nasb, spoken of by Burckhardt, lying a half- 
day's journey south of the convent in Wadi Raheha, the amount 
found in the Wadi Feiran^ and in the Wadi Gherba| which leads 
into the Wadi Selaf, is very meagre. The gathering season is 
just before the date harvest. t years give a good yield, dry 
ones a scanty one, probably for the reason th it taiTiarisk 
requires a great deal of moisture to flourish. The Wadi Taibe 
besides, as had already been observed by Seetzen, ^ves a con- 
siderable supply of manna. In 1846 there had no manna fallen 
for two years; the three before these two had^ on the contrary, 
been remarkable for the abundance : the story was current that 
there had once been five yean> without any yield of manna* 
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The gathering eeason is usually but one month in continnance. 
In the morning it is hard^ in the hot part of the day it melts. 
When dry, it can be dissolved in water, mixed with batter^ and 
spread on bread: it cannot be beaten to a powder, but may be 
mixed with meal or flouTi and baked ; and these may have been 
the baked manna cakes spoken of in Ex. xvl. 23* Thus far 
Lepsius. 

There liave always been strong efforts to discountenance 
any attempt to establish an identity between the mannu wliich 
was provided for the children of Israel, and that which the trees 
of Arabia yield at the present day. Tiiere are those, on the one 
side, who ctjiisider the admission of such identity as at war witli 
the acceptance of any miraculous interference of Jehovah in 
behalf of His people; and, on the other side, there are those who 
hold the account given in the Mosaic records to be entirely 
irreconcilable with the results of modem observation. But 
aftw a conscientious and thorough examination into all the 
sources of evidence, after looking into sdl the details and 
bringing them together^ I am constrained to say that I do not 
think these two views utterly and intrinsically contradictoiy 
and mntnally destraetive^ but believe that they support snd 
confirm each other. So far as concerns the imperilling of a 
belief in God*8 power to work miracles, I may be permitted 
to speak out my full and matured conviction^ or rather my 
living faith, that the whole creation, in all its parts— in its be* 
ginning and in its ending, in the things even which transpiie 
now and under our eyes ; in the smallest and the largest 
tokens of divine skill, from the thiic^^t spire of grass up to the 
human eye, which speaks the thoughts of the soul ; up even to 
the amazing constitution of man, the most perfect of creatures — 
is, and is to be, a ceaseless, fatliomless series of miracles from 
the hand of an ever-living and ever-working God. What the 
%vit and reason of man imagine that they conjure up from 
themselves, and which they invest with a certain grandeur 
reflected from themselves, is nothing else than one of the 
great truths of God detached from the side of the countless 
ones of which we yet know nothing, and brought out of the 
mysterious darkness into the light where the eye of man sees it. 
Despite the easy way with which men dismiss miracles by 
ascribing them to a kw of nature;^ does not^ I ask^ the law of 
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nature remain, at the last analysis^ all unexplained and dark as 
ever? To try to harmomze the wonderful acts of God with 
the laws and arrangements of nature^ to spend one's energies 
as if in a hard task to bring them into accord, jast as if thej 
were not in perpetual accord already, is a pitiable task; and he 
is a poor common spirit, who^ dealing with only the last results 
of God*s dealings, the little things merely under his eye, talks 
about a controyersy between nature and Gh>d, and brings down 
the majesty of the Infinite One to the level of his own naizow 
understanding; Such a man has never learned what the words 
omnipotence and omniscience mean. The miracles wrought 
by God remain miracles still, even though we think that we- 
explain them by ascribing them to the powen of nature; for 
these are themselves, in all correct use of the word, at the 
foundation miraculous. And that which calls for the explaininf^ 
away and the clearing up of a mystery, every man of true 
science knows, is merely tlie tracing what is obscure back a 
single stage to another pass, where the mystery is Only 
deepened. And if our knowledge of the powers of nature 
should suffice to explain the method in which the rain of manna 
was produced, yet the real miracle is only made more wonderful 
still ; for the more closely we study the real character of the 
desert, criticise its barrenness, and examine the slicrht products 
of its wastes, the more our amazement grows that provision 
could have been made, and that provision actually was made, 
for the wants of millions. And a wish to refine or explain 
away the sublime manifestations of God's power in past times, 
only displays the blind folly of those who undertake so in- 
glorious an achievement, and shows that they can discern the 
wonderful deeds of God in the present day just as little as in 
days gone by. Such men sport with the name of wisdom and 
knowledge, and claim that tl ov share in those gifts when the 
eyes are closed to even the suspicion of the greatest fact in the 
universe— the eternal working of God around us. Knowing 
how limited is the range of our comprehension, and seeing that 
we live in a world of supernatural activities, where God*s hand 
may be beheld by him who gazes upward earnestly, devoutly, 
and with humble and entire faith,— a hand not palsied into 
inaction, but moving ceaselessly with great and benevolent 
intent,— to try to dose the way of God^ and explain all His 
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actions in the past by the mere ezperienoe wliich we have had 
of His works and methods^ is not only the height of folly, hut it 
is an nnhallowed denial of the great truth that we onnelves 
have been created in the likeness of God^ and daim that we, 
who proudly recognise our own f reedom, have no snch freedom 
to grant to the Creator of worlds. And I quote with entire 
approval Hengstenberg's words,^ " that science cannot bring 
itself into conflict with God:" for thoii£rh many words of that 
eminent commentator have been thrust aside, this cannot be, 
nor can we speak liglitly of his efforts to brinrr out all the 
meaning of the Pentateuch, and to ilkiminate ami illnstrate its 
obscurities. And fis we arc on our way, taking Sinai in our 
course, to the peculiar land of miracles, I take occasion to say 
this once for all, that my point of view may be thoroughly 
explicit and avowed, before 1 go on to speak of the biblical 
manna. 

This has been so specifically and characteristically described 
in the Mosaic account, that the recognition of the article 
mentioned there conld not be veiy difficult And even if the 
descriptLon be not so full and minute as could be wished, jet 
many years were to pass before it was to be subject to tbe 
critical examination of this age ; and how great has been the 
progress in the arts of investigation since those rude ages! 
And Hengstenberg's remark is full of truth, that although 
there is much that is supernatural in the Mosaic records, 
yet they were written for the eye of faith, and not for 
the perusal of philosophers. The supernatural was therefore 
fully developed, and what is merely and simply natural is 
thrown into the background as a thing well enough understood 
already. 

I do not feel able to coincide with von Lengerke's^ com- 
ment on Ex. xvi. 4, which puts a mythical interpretation upon 
the words "rain from heaven," and asks triumphantly how it 
conld rain from heaven and not fronf the clouds. The same 
expression Oedman^ tried to solve by the hypothesis that the 
dew which fell was sweet —a view utterly without foundation, 
as is confirmed by the sUtement of Wellsted, that it is still 

* E. W. Hengsteoberg, Pentateuch, Pfc. i. 1842, p. 289. 

* Lengerke, Kataan^ Pi L p. 444. 

* BooeomiiUer a.a.0. ir. p. 894. 
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the general belief of tlie Beduins that maima falls directly 
from heaven, as it did in the days of Moses. 

The view tluit the mauoa of Israel was a gift wholly after 
its own kind and never repeated since, and that, like the quails, 
it was something entirely new to the desert, has been shared 
by most fathers of the church and many later writers, among 
whom may be iriPTitioiied "RobiiisoTi, von Kauiner, and Lord 
Lindsay. The last has gone so far as to assert that it is absurd 
to try to trace in the turpentine-flavoured gum of the tarfa any 
resemblance to the taste of the Israelitish manna. Von Len- 
gerke is also of this view, but only for the reason that lie follows 
Robinson word for word. Carl von Raumer,* however, after a 
critical examination of the whole subject, both in its philological 
bearings and in its relations to natural history, declares, as the 
result of his comparison of the manna described by Moses and 
that which is now f oundi that it is imposnbU that thej should 
have been the same. 

Josephus must have been of a different opinion, otherwise 
he could not have said that, even in his time^ through the mercy 
of Jehovahy the same substance which the Hebrews called 
fjtdum continued to fall in the same locali^ where the law was 
given (Joseph, ^tift^. Jud, vL 1, 6: «al vw tereu ira^ 
iieetuoq o v^iro^). And has there not been a mistake in the 
matter! for Moses and Aaron had fulfilled the divine require- 
ment (Ex. xvi. 32, 34), " Fill an omerof it, to be kept for your 
generations; that they may see the bread wherewith I havo 
fed you in the wilderness, when I brought you forth from the 
land of Eg^'pt. As the Lord commanded Moses, so Aaron laid 
it up before the Testimony, to be kept." And if c nmientators 
are inclined to lay special stress upon the word i<iiii/' it only 
needs to be kept in mind that that is tlie very word which the 
Arabs use at the present day of tlie tamarisk manna, altliough 
they themselves gather it from under the trees. Josephus 
traces the etymology of the word rnaona to a Hebrew inter- 
rogative which expressed the general astonishment — what is 
that I — when the morning light first disclosed to them this new- 
supply of food (to flap : nam mm$€euindum nostram loqmitkmern 
interrogaiionia particula ist, cum qnvl sit rei percontcunur, in 
connection with Ex. xvi. 15, "And when the children of 
^ Von Bauner, Zvg dtr IsraeUtent'haj^ 1887, p. 20. 
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Israel saw it, they said one to another, It is manna : for they 
wist not what it was"). This eacplanation has been followed by 
later writers, and lias become incorporated with the legends of 
the monks of Sinai/ This name ^'man" is still general among 
the Bedums ; a word which^ however, Lengerke has rendered 
«gift." 

That in the middle ages Bemhard von Breydenbaeh, and 
other observers down to the present time^ indnding Morison 
(quoted on a former page), have had no donbt about the 
identity of the manna now found and that which was supplied 
to Israel, may be explained by supposing that God wbh^ to 
perpetuate in the eyes of men the knowledge of His wonder- 
ful dealings of old, and to preserve an unfailing reminder of 
that mercy which " gave them bread from heaven to eat.** 
But 1 cannot coincide at all with the comment which has been 
passed by Kobiuson and others, that there is no resemblance 
between the characteristics ascribed to the manna of the 
Israelites in Ex. xvi. 31 and Num. xi. 8, 9, and those of the 
manna now gathered ; for the words, Ex. xvi. 14, "And when 
the dew that lay was gone up, behold, upon the face of the 
wilderness there lay a small round thing, as small as the hoar- 
frosty on the ground," are exactly applicable to the manna of 
to-day. And so^ too, the words in Num. xi. % And wbea 
the dew fell upon the camp in the nighty the manna fell upon 
it," are justified by the 6ai\y experience of the desert: for 
the Hebrew camp was not in the most savage parts of the 
wilderness^ but in those places where water and pasturage and 
tamarisk trees were found. 

And so far as concerns Ex. xvi. 31, <^And it was like 
coriander-seed, white ; and the taste of it was like wafers made 
with honey," there is no broad discrepancy from experience; 
for though when on the groimd it seems to be yellowish} or, 
according to Ehrenberg, reddish, yet Morison speaks of it as 
being as white as snow. And as to the honey-like taste, it is 
a perfectly well-known fact that it is eaten like honey on 
bread by the Arabs, and considered a great delicacy. ' 

* See Bonar's Desert of Sinai for some sharp critical comments on 
Joseph us' account, p. 153. The whole passage is well worth reading, as 
on the whole the most exhaustiTe statemead which has appeared on the 
supernatural side. — Eo. 
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And regarding what we read In £x. zti. 20^ tliat when it 
had bepn kept too long^ wtMnns bred in the inaniia, the account 
ifl by no means so incredible, when it is taken into account that 
the insect which produces it is often Hsaught up with the sticky 
mass, and that the children of Israel were not familiar with the 
method of clarification now employM by the Arab% who boil 
the manna and strain it through a coarse doth, and are thus 
enabled to keep it for a long time; And with reference to^ 
Num. si. 8, the beating in a mortar and the grindmg it in 
mills, all depends upon the manner'in which mills and mortars 
were used in those times, and whether it was not possible in 
them to convert to a powder a substance which, when it is coid, 
is not like rock, but merely of a wax-like harJness. 

In view of tlio fall account which the Mosaic record has 
given us of the nature and appearance of the manna, the 
objections which 1 have noticed sink into unimportance, and 
I do not hesitate to say that there is a close similarity be- 
.^tween the manna of the present time and that described in the 
Pentateuch : the name, the honey-like taste, the colour, the 
appearance simultaneously with the dew, the formation in the 
night-time, the size of the drops, the falling to the jTound, the 
gathering it up from the earth, the growing hard in the cool 
morning and the melting when the sun is risen, the account 
of the insects in it, and their putrefaction when kept a little 
while, the gathering it day by day, as in Ex. xvi. 21, — all this 
is exactly accordant with present experience.^ £ven the very 

' Ho zeceot writer has controverted these positions more strongly Ukan 
Bev. Dr Boaar, in bis ofiierwiae adminUe book, TU Desert ofSnai, Bat 
Dr Bonar has not talLen into acooont the ttitirely different animtta wbick 

is displayed by one class of opponents from that displayed by another class. 
There are rationalists who try to place the whole naatterona purely natural 
basis, and having substantiated the fact that the ancient and the modem 
mauua were the same, stop there, and aasume that it merely supplemented 
at ontain places and at certain thues the other food ol the Israelites ; and 
thflve an tiuwe Chiwtian b^erera, among ulcam Bitter k to be dasBed, 
who merely make tlie hnman basis appaient on which God (heated a 
miraculous superstructure, — as, for example, when Jqbos enlarged the 
loaves and fishes to equal the wants of five thoiisand men. This view is of 
course equally reverent and equally tenable ; it is that which Dr Robinson . 
applies to the manner in which natural and supernatural agencies com- 
bined to dfect the openmg of the Bed Sea, and to wxSet its passage ; 
and it is to he regretted that Dr Bonar has allowed himsdf to attsek Dr 
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place and time where and when the manna first appeared, so 
fully harmonize with the language of Scripture as to silence 
the cavils of sceptics. Even Carl von Raumer, who liolda that 
the ancient roanna was entirely different from the modem, is 
compelled to admit that- the substance which now bears that 
name is found in precisely the localities whore it was first dis- 
played to the Israelites. For in the opening verse of Ex. xvi. 
we read that this food was provided after tliey had taken 
" their journey from Elim " (" where were twelve wells of 
water, and threescore and ten pnlm trees," Ex. xv. 27), and 
had come "unto the wildemeas of Sin, which is between Elim 
and Sinai, on the fifteenth day of the second month after their 
departing ont of the land of Egypt.** This seems to correspond 
to the Wadi Taibe, the most northern point, according to 
Seetzen, where manna is fonnd; and the time after the passage 
of the Red Sea coincides accurately with the season when it is 

Koliinson on thnt <2rround, to cavil at Stanley, whon the mcfining of the 
latter ia iicrfoctly plain and open, and to controvert the statements made 
regarding the properties of uianua. And I say this with the more freedom, 
idnoe his work is marked elsewhere with his usual beautiful spirit, his 
oaxefid reseazcb, and that fine genius wbicli creates a garden for the liiujr 
e?ea out of the sands of the deserts 

The view taken by Hitter of couxse admits Dr Bonar*s openmg objecttoni 
{Desert of Sinai y pp. 146, 147), that " the taxfa exudes only small quan-» 
titles of what is called manna. The Aral)9 could not subsist on it for a 
week :" "the tnrfa only exudes at certain seasons ; when we passed [Jau.j 
there were no exudations :" " the tarfa does not yield its exudations regu- 
larly, even once a year ; it souaetimes omits four or live years;" — for the view 
advocated by Bitter admits all this, and allows a direct divine inteipoii- 
tion to make good the great defideiicj. What little appesis is oolj bm^ 
the basis of the immense supply that was needed. The View does sot 
detract one whit from the frreatness of God's power and mercy; it even 
exalts it. by allownjr ns who live in these latter days not only to look upon 
the kind of food which actually fed the people of Hod in their wanderings, 
but also to notice how bare and scanty was the supply out of which God 
created sudi a rich and lasting abundance. Dr Bonar's fourth objectioii 
has alresdjbeen aUoded to in the text : thst the exudations d the torb fall 
from the tree, while the manna fell from heaven* It will he ranonbered 
that the Arabs still speak in their pictuTesqne langoage, so like the 
Helirew in its structure, of the "manna raining from heaven." And touch- 
ing the fiftli objection, "the tarfa exudations are quite unfit for grinding, 
or pounding, or baking, or boiling:" that it can be boiled we know froia 
the present Arab practice; but we cannot infer, because the clarified and 
crystalUaed manna sold at the convent cannot be ground, tiaat the gum 
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first observed in the Wadi Feiran. Hengstenberg calls special 
attentioxi to this f act, that not only is manna still found in the 
Peninsula, bat that it is still collected at just, the time and in 
just the places where it began to be the food of the children of 
Israel ; in other words^ that the text of the imposing sermon 
which Jehovah preached to the children of Israel regarding 
His power and goodness, is still to be seen among the tamarisk 
UL CA-es of Sinai. The objections which have risen, not out of 
the nature of the manna, but out of the accompanying cir- 
cumstances, have been thoroughly disposed of in the suitable 
place, and by competent authorities,^ and I have only to aiiude 
to them briefly in passing. 

According to the ordinary acceptation, tlie manna (in addi- 
tion to the flock- quails which flew over) formed the entire 
food of the Israelii s < hiring tlieir forty years in the wilderness, 
and came without any intermissions, and in uniform amounts. 
Von Eaumer asserts tliat it is the language of the Bible tliat 

when taken in the morning fresh from the ground ooald not. Codking 

often effects a change like that. And regarding its tastOf we cannot speat 
too confidently. An Arab not familiar with sugar could not say that it 
tastes "like bro^\^l sugar mixed with water;" neither coukl the Hebrew 
lawgiver, who had but a limited list of sweets with wliich to compare it. 
And it is evident that only those who have tasted it when fresh can 
judge of its real flaTonr. Nor is Br Bonar^s aevenih objection derived 
from the ekrifled manna bought of the monlu valid, that it has no tendency 
topatrefy : the absence of animal remains. is enough to explain that. And 
is the quotation of Ex. xvi. 21 quite fair, substituting the word evaporated 
for melted? The vei«e a.s it stands is exactly confirmed to-dav, asRittcr 
abundantly shows. Tlie ninth objection brings na back to the ground 
taken in the first. It has no reluiiou to the question whether the present 
manna ia the same with the ancient. Creative poww could as easily double 
the supply for the Sabbathi aa it could create a new and unique thing. In 
the tenth objection, Dr Bonar expresses himself rather more strongly than 
the facts justify. The manna is slightly purjjative, but not so much so as 
to warrant his sarcastic remark. And regarding the eleventli o}>j<>ction, 
Ritter has showed that the ancient manna was a thing quite unknown to 
the Israelites. The manuifcrous uu la ii> not an Egyptian tree. But not to 
dwell longer on the matter, it is plain that the points of view held Iqr Jmch 
writeis as Lepnos, who treats the whole story with ill-disgnised contempt, 
as if an eastern fancy, and that of the CmistiiCn Bitter, who grants fully 
the interference of a miraculous hand to enlarge an exigruous and uncertain 
supply into a grand and perennial abundance, are radically different, and 
should never be confounded. — Ed. 

1 Hengstenberg, Pentateuch^ Ft. L pp. 280-290. 
TOL, I, T 
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the rain of manna occurred every clay with the exception of the 
Sabbaths, and that every day just an omer ^vas collected for 
each person ; a stati'iiii nt which he finds irreconcilable witli 
the fact mentioned by travellers, that the gum of the tamarisk 
only falls for two months of the year in any abundance, and 
for eight months is entirely wanting. But Hengstenberg has 
called attention to one or two impoiiant philologifial points in 
whidi von Banmer was in error. The words " every day " do 
not occtir in the text. It only says in Ex. xvi* 35, that tlie 
children of Israel did eat manna forty years^ until th^ came to 
a land inhabited ; ^ bnt it by no means excludes interruptions^ 
and we hare a distinct allusion to the fact that none fell on the 
Sabbath, confirmed by the going out of some doubting ones 
to look| and finding nothing. The statement that an omer was 
provided for each person, is only made mth relation to what 
fell at first; the amount afterwards is not mentioned, and 
there is no reason to doubt that it was adapted tu the needs 
and demands of the Israelites. And the sarcasm which von 
llaumer has cast upon Ehrenberafs discoveries is unjustified: 
' there is no reason for his scornful remark, that "Ehrenberg 
would have us believe that the children of Israel walked under 
u grove of tamarisk, co^'crcd with bugs and dropping sweet- 
ness all the way from Mount Sinai to Edrci." For althonfj!' 
we may admit that there has been a great reduction in tlie 
number not only of the tarfa trees of the Holy Land, but of 
all trees, yet there is not the slightest reason to suppose that 
the Israelites depended npon them for food after they had 
passed the Jordan, gone np to Edrei, and come back again to 
Jericho. 

The common interpretation, ttys Hengstenberg^ makes 
nonsense of the whole manna passage of Scriptare, for it rests 
only upon hypothesis, and treats the whole manifestation of 
manna now with ridicule, — as if a supply of six or seven 
hundred pounds could possibly meet the wants of millions, 
scattered too over a broad tract, or as if any one supposed that 
it could. But Heiigstenberg's luminous mind has thrown much 
light upon the subject, and his acumen opened a way to a 
better prospect. He has proved that the manna was not found 
in Canaan, and has made it highly probable that it was not met 
* Conip. Lengerke, Aewaan, i. p. 440. 
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at all bejond the Peninsnla: the passage m Ex. xvi. 35 does 
not, according to him, indicate the <^ssing of the Jordan ; and 
the last distinct allusion to the- manna (Num. xxi. 4, 5), ■ our 

soul loathetli this li^i'lit bread/' relates to a time when the 
Israelites were still upon the Peninsula, west of the mountains' 
of Eclom. And that this " bread from heaven " was not the 
only food of the PTebrews, as some have asserted, w^ith a desire 
to magnify the miracle, is plain from the allusions to their 
eating the fruit of the date palm ; from the evident sustenance 
wliich their flocks and herds found: from the existence of other 
nations — the Amalekites, Midianites, Ishmaelites, for example — 
who must have been provided for by natural means from the 
ahundant aopplies enjoyed hy the cattle around Sinai (Ex. 
xii. 38, xviL d), where some herbs most have been found 
suitable for man ; and from the express command recorded in 
Dent ii. 6^ Ye shall bay meat of them for money^ that ye 
may eat.*' 

I agree therefore completely with the distinguished com- 
mentator on the Pentateuch, who thus closes his Excursus on 
the Mutmdmiandinffa which have arisen regarding ^ Momm : 
Although all the auxiliaries which the desert affords be taken 
into account, yet, with its soil and with its dimate, the whole 
supply of food musty under the moat fayourable drcumstances, 
he Yery small, and utterly inadequate to the continual wants of 
a large body of people, not liTing in the most fertile region, but 
obliged to cross extensive tracts of land enUrely barren. There 
they must have been miraculously sui)plied by God, or they 
would sorely have perished. And the fact that this miraculous 
help only supplemented the supplies of nature, does not at all 
diminish our wonder; it only increases it, making what is 
extraordinary the more apparent, inasmuch as it rests upon 
such a slender base of ordinary supply." And is not tliis cal- 
culated to make us look deeper than most of our pragmatical 
historians have done, into the silent and unobtrusive workings 
of God's power^ over the whole field of liistory, and see that 
elsewhere than on the scenes of what we fondly call sacred 
story. His providence is preparing stores of good of which we 
little think, and which come to us in channels of which we little 
dream ? 

It remains to speak of the diffusion of manua over other 
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parts of tlio world ; for although it is manifest to the reader, 
from the opening remarks on this subject, that the mannifc- 
rous tamarisk is exclusively confined to the central part of the 
Sinaitic Peninsula, i.e. that only there is tliat manna found 
which was eaten by the children of Israel, yet elsewhere the 
word manna is nsedj and words are current signifying bread 
from heaveni honej-dewi honey-sugar, and the like. TheM 
are applied to sweet, nntritive exudations of a kindred nature, 
and which are found throughout most of the tropical and sab- 
tropical le^ons of the Orient apd the Occident.^ 

« 

DIS0DB8I0N II. 

THE MOUNTAIN CV.OW OF SERBAT,, WITH ETS FH'E PEAKS— THE ASCENT OF 
BUECKHAHDT IN 1816, OF SUPjP£LL IN 1831, AND Of LEPSIUS IN 1845. 

We have already followed the course of Burckhardt down 
the Wadi el Sheikh, to the confluence of the AVadi Kimm or 
Kymm and the Wadi Szolaf, where, at the narrow gorge of 
Bueb, or the Gate, we have the natural link between those two 
celebrated channels, which, though called by different names, 
yet constitute so striking a feature of the region. His method 

* I have translated the whole of ^lis note up to thiB place: furtber it is 
not needful to go. The remainder treats exhaustively of the subject indi- 
rated in the dosing paragraph. As it is of little interest to the biblical 
reader, I will content myself with stating, that the original German 
passage is found in Ritters Erdknmk, Pt. xiv. pp. 085-095. It will be 
well, however, to extract the i-uferences at the foot of these ten pages ; the 
more bo, as aome are aeceMible English wotto. I may say that Bitter Iim 
ezarained the whole literatare of the subject, and beipns with the atroefc 
'exu latioi; , known to the ancients.— Ed. 

The following are Ritter'a rcferenoes:^ 

Athciucus, Deipnos. od. Schweii;hatiscr, iv. p. 358; Faber, Gnmcr, Dier- 
bacb, Sprengel, \V. Ainslie ; Koscninuller, HandlncJi der InU. AUhcrthim- 
kunde^ Pt. iv. 1, pp. 316-329 ; Edw. Frederick, Re marks on the Suhstancf 
called Ghez or JUottiia, in Traimac. of the Bombay Soc. 4, T. i. pp. 251-25S; 
J. Bkb, Narrative of Koordistan, toL i p. 142 ; C. Niebuhr, BetdjrOna^ 
von Arabien, pp. 145, 146 [there Is an Eoff. tiaiulation] ; Eer 'Porter, 
Vvy. Lond. 1821, vol. ii. p. 471 ; J. Bgrn^ Notti of a Jaurti. ISSS, in 
Journ. of the Gen^i. S'^r. of London, vol. x. P. ui. p. 352 ; Burckhardt'8 
Travels in Syria ; Dr Karl Koch, Wandcrnngen in Oriintc, 1843 and 1844, 
Weimar 1846, Pt. ii. p. 407 ; B. Fraser, Narrative of a Voy. to Khora- 
tOM, I^nd. 1826, Ap. B. p. 96 ; S. G. Gmehn, Reise in Persien, 1770-1772, 
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of seizing the main points of a landscape is so striking, and 
he brings the whole scene so vividly before us, that from his 
account I will gather his results, bring them together^ and lay 
them before mj reader. 

Passing down the Wadi el Sheikh, he sasr upon the pro- 
jecting rocks of the mountain several small huts, which Hamd, 
his guide, told him were the work of infidels in ancient times : 
they were probably the ceUs of the hermits of SinaL The 
stones, although uncemented| were carefully put together, and 
have thus resisted the force of the torrents. Upon the sum- 
mits of three different mountains to the right, he saw small 
ruined towers, originally perhaps chapels, dependent on the 
. episcopal see of Feiran. Li descending the valley, the moun- 
tains on both udea approached so near, that a defile of only 
fif te^ or twenty feet across was left : beyond this they diverged 
again. At the end of four hours he entered the plantations of 
the Wadi Feiran. 

DetermininfT to ascend Mount Scrbal, he endeavoured to 
find a guide, but he found it very dillicult. The Arabs sus- 
pected iiiui to be searching for lost treasures ; and when at last 
one Jebalijo promised to go, the price which he demanded was 
so exorbitant, that Burckhardt determined to rely on himself 

St Petersb. 1774, Pt. iii. p. 288;; OElic^, Voy. en Syrie, etc., 1804, T. ii. 
p. 350, iii. p. 188; Dr A. Russell, Natnrnl ITi^loni of Ahppo : Chardin, 
Vrnj. iii. p. 279 ; Mncdon! Kiniieir, Mt moir of J\ rsi(i, p. IV.VJ ; ilawlinson, 
Notes on Karid^n, in Jour, of the Roy. Gtotj. Soe. of London^ T. ix. P. i. 
p. 104 ; Wdlstcd s Tt avcUi ^^ui. OusJleyv Voy. 1819, vol. L Ap. p. 452 ; 
W. iinsiie, Matoria Indiea^ ed. London 1826, voL i. pp. 209-211— -Afattita 
Persica; Siiltan Bftbtir, Memoirs^ ed. Eiskine, p. 7, Note 8; Fothcrgill, in 
Phihacph, Transactions, xliii. p. 47 ; Major-General Thomas Hardwick, 
Deacrip. nf a Snbstanee called Gez or Manna, etc., in Asiatic Res. Calcutta 
1822, T. xiv. p. 183 ; Lord Stokes (Commaiuki'), Discoveries in AmtroUa, 
etc., Explored and Surveyed duriny the Voyage of H.M.S. Beagle, 18iJ7~lo, 
London 184G, vol. i. p. 285 ; AUicnxiua^ Juno 27, 184G, No. 974, p. 659 ; 
" AOmmm, July 31, 1847, No. 1081, p. 816; Dr S. Beisaeck, Utber die 
Natur der kOrxlidi in Kleinamen voir fltntmeZ ffe/aUiaen Mannot in W. 
Haidinger, Berichte und Mittheil. von Fttwiden der Naturwissensch. in 
Wien, 1847, vol. i. pp. 195-201 ; E. Evoramann, Reise von Orenburg nach 
Buchara, Berlin 1823, pp. 25, 20, and Lichtcnstein, Not. p. 116 ; Gorski, 
Ueber cine 1846 urn Wlbia (jifandcn meteorische Manna, in BerUner Naturf. 
Fnmde, Sitzung von 15 Juni 1847 ; C. A. Meyer, Bericht «ftflr dU 
dogenamU Manna von Sawd, in BtUkt. physicthiAa&t^ de TAead. de ^ 
Pietenbmrg^ 18i7, torn. tL Ka 1$, pp. 257-289, 
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alone^ and find his om way to ihe top. This he regvefefeed 
afterwords^ for the dimbing was ezceedinglj dii&calt ; but it 
was then too ]ate| and he had to go forward. Taking Hand 
and another of his own party, he took food for two daysi 
retraced his steps over the Wadi el Sheikh f (nt thiee-qnarters of 
an hoar, and then turned to the right, up a narrow valley called 
Wadi Ertama, in the higher part of which he found a few 
dates growinc". On the other side of this ascent he fell in with 
the Wadi liyuim or Iximm, and found there the rains of a 
small villagei the houses built of hewn stone, and in a very solid 
manner. 

Passing the night near there, he started the next morning 
to ascend the mountain^ very soon regretting the absence of a 
guide. The rocks were sharp : there was no path till he came 
to the almost perpendicular side of the upper Serbal, which he 
ascended in a narrow difhcult cleft. It took four hours to 
, climb up the lower summit of the mountain, and he arrived 
completely exhausted. Here was a small plain, with some trees, 
and the ruins of a small stone reservoir for water. On several 
blocks of granite were inscriptionS| mostly illegible : two of 
them he copied. After resting a little he ascended the eastern 
peaky which was at his left hand, and reached its top in three- 
quarters of an honr, after great exertions ; for the rock is 8o 
small and slippery, as well as steep, that, though barefooted, 
he was obliged to crawl along, in order to avoid being hnrled 
below; and had he not met a few shrubs to which he could 
ding, he would probably have had to abandon the attempt. He 
found the summit of the eastern peak to consist of one enormous 
mass of granite, the smoothness of which is broken only by a 
few partial fissures, presenting an appearance not unlike the 
ice-covered peaks of the Alps. Near the top he found steps 
regularly formed with large loose stones, which must have been 
brought from below, and so judiciously arranged along the 
declivity, that they have resisted the devastations of time, and 
may still serve for ascending. He was afterwards told, that 
these steps are the continuation of a regular path from the 
bottom of the mountain, and which in several parts is cut 
through the rock with great labour. Had he had a guide^ he 
would have ascended by this road, which mns along the southern 
and eastern side of SerbaL He f onnd that the mountain has 
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five peaks : the two Inghest are the one to tlie cast, which ho 
ascended, and another immediately west of it : these rise like 
cones, and are distinguishable from a great distance. 

Although the eastern peak looks from below as sharp as a 
needle^ yet Bnrckhardt found on its summit a platform fifty 
paces in circumference. Just below the top he found on every 
granite block that presented a smooth surface, inscriptions^ the 
far greater part of which were illegible. The fact of so many* 
being found upon the rocks near the summit of this mountain, 
and also in liie valley which leads from its base to Eeiran, 
together with the existenod of the rood leading up to the peak^ 
seemed to him to afford strong reasons for presnmmg that the 
Serhal was an ancient place of devotions and Burckhsrdt 
expresses his conviction that it was at one period the chief place 
of pilgnmage in the Peninsnla : that it was then considered the 
mountain where Moses received the tables of the law, although 
he himself does not waver in his belief liiat Monnt Sinai or 
Mount St Catherine is the real Horeb. 

From tlio summit of Serbal Burckhardt took the bearings of 
the most prominent objects in \iew, wliicli the chartographer 
will find recorded in his account. 

He experienced great difficulty in descending. If he had 
had a plentiful supply of water, and had known the road, he 
would have gone down by the steps ; but as he was scantily 
supplied with water, he was afraid to trust to the chances of 
findint^ a spring. lie was obliged, therefore, to creep and 
crawl down, and reached the lower platform of Serbal about 
noon. At a point two hours and a half later he left the path 
which he had taken in the morning, turned more to the west, 
and by a less rapid descent he reached the Wadi Aleyat, which 
leads to the lower parts of the Wadi Feuran. After another 
hour he came to a less roclqr district 

Stopping some time to rest among some date trees, and at a 
spring of excellent water at the foot of Serbal, in the evening 
he took his march westward through the valley Aleyat On 
Ills right was a mountain^ upon the top of which be saw the 
tomb of a sheikh, held in great veneration by the Beduins, 
who frequently visit it, and sacrifice sheep there. It is called 
el-Monodja [according to Gesenius, the « place of prayer 
The custom of the Beduins, of burying their saints upon the 
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samniitfl of moantains, accords with a similar practice of the 
Israelites ; and there are very few tribes among them who have 
not one or more tombs of protecting saints^ in whose honour 
thej offer sacrifices. 

In many parts of the yalley Aloyat Bnrckhardt found small 
buildings standing, ten or twelve feet 8(][uare, and five feet higli, 
with very narrow entrances, and though 1>u!lt of loose stooe^ 
still so well put together, that the greater part of them were 
yet entire, notwitlistanding the annual rains. They were all 
quite empty. Tlicy were entirely unlike any tluit lie saw else- 
where in the Peninsula, wlieu those are excepted which he had 
passed in the upper part of the Wadi Feiran. 

In the course of his descent through the ^A'adi Aleyat, lie 
found numerous inscriptions on blocks by the side of the road, 
some of whicli were still clear enough to be copied. The tran- 
script may be found in his volume. On many stones were 
drawings of goats and camels. This he concluded to have once 
been the main road to the top of Serbal, continuing along its 
base, turning by Deir-Sigillye round lis eastern side, and passing 
the cleft and the road by which he had ascended, which no- 
where bore traces of ever having been a regular and frequented 
route. 

Even prior to Bnrckhardt*8 visit in 1816, Seetzen had called 
attention to Mount Serbal, on the occasion of his return to 
iSuez, at the time of his first visit to Sinai in 1810. He pur- 
posed to make its ascent, and also to explore Wadi Feiran ; but 

the unwillingness of his guides to allow him to leave the regular 
travelled path baffled him, as it had already done with regard 
to his purpose of going from Sinai to Akaba. He saw,* how- 
ever, the inscriptions in the Wadi Aleyat, and was told that 
on the other side of the mountain there is a good path to the 
suinnilt. lie was told also, that on the top there were ruins, 
and gardens now nm wild ; l)ut later explorers liave failed to 
see them. These reports led him naturally to the conviction 
that Serbal was once as renowned and as much visited as Sinai ; 
yet he was not enabled to learn more particularly regarding, 
that and other points of interest. Laborde^ is also of this 

^ Seetsen, us. acoount ; also Com. from Mocha in JIfoR. Cwmp. 181S, 
xxvii. p. 69. 

^ L. do Laboide, Foy. dt FArabie Petree, p. 68. 

I 
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opinion, although he did not take pains to inform himself 
regarding its topographical details. 

The next European who ascended Serbal was the indefati- 
gable Ruppell, who, after visiting Wadi Feiran twice befoie^^ 
in 1817 and in 1826, made a third visit from Tor, expressly 
for the purpose of going to the summit, and who sot only 
did 80, but took his barometer with him^ and ascertained its 
height.* 

On the morning of the lOth of May 1831 he left his camp 
in the Wadi Sheikh^ ascended the Wadi Rymm, approaching 
Serbal on the east side, and falling in with a company of 
Aleyat Arabs who were stationed there* One of them ander- 
took to guide him to the snmmit for half a Spanish dollar^ an 
arrangement which Buppell thought most fortunate. The road 
lay for an hour and a half through rough massive rocks, and 
was very hard to climb. The material was a black, crystalline 
hornblende, and seemed to be the result of former volcanic 
activity. He then passed from the eastern to the northern slope 
of the mountain, and followed a cleft in the rocky mass, iu 
which a flesh-euloured porpliyritic feldspar, mixed with hya- 
cinth-blue, glittering, glass-like quartz crystals, prevails. No 
regular stratification was to be seeu, but everywhere the sharp 
rugged pinnacles towered up, between which there was a 
vigorous growth of wild fig trees and caper plant?. 

Looking up, he could now distinguish the five great peaks 
of Serbal, and could see that the second one, reckoning from 
the west, was the highest. This one accordingly he determined 
to ascend. On his way he passed a little level spot where there 
was a spring of water. At that point he saw traces of leopards, 
the prints made by the claws being five inches broad. Their 
prey iu this wild country is the steinbocks and goats, which 
they devour to the greftt loss of the poor shepherds. Traces of 
leopards and panthers have been found in other parts of the 
Peninsula. Burckhardt received as a present from the superior 
of the convent a leopard skin — the pelt^ doubtless^ of some one 

• E. Huppell, Sfhrcihen on v. Hammer, T.ivorno 1817, in Fnndgrahen des 
Orients, Ft. v. p. 442 ; also Kuppell, Beisen in Aubien und (km I^elraischea 
Arabkn, 1829, p. 261. 

* E. Ruppell, Jieise in AbymuitHi elc, 1838 ; Excunion ta FetrOMen 
Arabkn^ pp. 125-129. 
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taken in tbe and Bnssegger telb us that at tihe time of 

his Tint these beasts were shot in the neighbonrhood of Cm 
Shomar. 

It took but half an hour to ascend from the spring to the 
Bummit of the highest peak, on which Ruppell discovered many 

inscriptions similar in their general appearance to those seen at 
Sinai. He also discovered a circular arrangement of stones on 
the summit, and also a number of steps to aid. tlie ascent. 
These he attributed to the Beduins. On the summit his guide 
drew his sandals from iiis feet, as if the place was hallowed; 
and he told Rnppell that he had twice visited the spot before, 
and had offered two sheep there — once on the occasion of 
the birth of a son^ and again after his recovery from sickness. 
This seemed to point back to the time when this pkce had 
a sanctity even in lieathen eyes ; and that it was considered 
holy by Christians has some confirmation in the ruins of tbe 
great convent which once stood on the sonth-west side^ and 
in the fragments of hmutages which lie scattered around. 
The wild roggedness of Serlml, and its isolated position, re- 
marks Bnppell, make it mnch more imposing and strikiag 
than any other monntahi of the Peninsnla, and may haye 
been the reason why in ancient times it was marked ont as 
the object of a pilgrimage. The highest point Ruppell found 
to be 6342 Paris feet above the sea. It does not therefore 
by any means overtop Sinai, or tlm most lofty eminences of 
the Sinai cfroup, but lies from 1500 to 2000 feet lower. Yet 
its bold front and its isolated grandenr misled even Burck- 
hardt, who thought it hirrhcr than Mount St Catherine. From 
the summit Ruppell could descry the Egyptian coast of the 
Red Sea, and could look down the Poninsnhi as far as Ras 
nmmed. Ho descended to Wadi Rimm in two hours and 
a half, and declared that this adventure, with the thirst which 
he (suffered, and the glare of the snn, was the most formidable 
of his life. 

The high degree of interest which seemed to attach itself to 
Serbal as the object of early pilgrimages, prompted Lepsius — 
who, in opposition to all tradition, held that Serbal and not 

Sinai was the scene of the giving of the law ^to make a caro- 

fol examination of the whole neighbonrhood| and study the 
antiquities of the place^ and their relation to the scriptural narra- 
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tive. He commenced his ascent^ on t^e 27th of March 1845. 
He was forced to go round the south-eastern extremity of the 
monntuD) and ascend behind from the 8onth| as the access ap 
the Bimm ravine wonld have been impossible. A qnarCer of 
an honr above hb encampment he came to a spring, diaded bj 
nebek, hamada, and palm trees, whose fresh pnre water was 
walled round to the depth of several feet He then climbed ' 
over a small lib of the mountain^ on which there stood several 
ancient stone honses, down into another brandi of the Bimm 
vallej, and in an honr and a half reached the sonth-eastem 
angle of the mountain. From this point he pursued a paved 
road of rock, which was even sometimes supported by mason 
work. Tliis led to an artificial terrace and a wall — the remains, 
as it appeared, of a house that had beeu destroyed — and to a cool 
spring shaded by tall reeds, a palm tree, and several jassur 
bushes. The whole mountain is here overgrown with habak 
and other sweet-smelling herbs. Some minutes farther on he 
came to several caves in the rock, which once served as hermits* 
cells ; and after wandering for almost four hours, he reached 
a small plateau spreading out between the summits, where 
flfrain he found a house with two rooms. A road led over 
this level ground to the edge of the western side of the 
mountain, which sinks at first steep and nigged, then in more 
gently inclined wide ribs to the sandy plain of el-Ge'ah| and 
disclosed across the sea a glorions prospect of the oppodte 
coast, and the Egyptian chain of mountains bounding it From 

^ From Lei)sius' manuscript journal ; compare Erbkam, Specialkarte 
der Ebtler vnd S^aA'Muitien von Faran in PalmengrumU amPuit def &r- 
hatf i« Mdrz au/genonmen 184i^ von B. Lepsius. [Since Bitter niade the 
above reference, Lepsius' accoani.has n^(wl7l)een published in Gennany, 

but translated into English. See Mockenae's translation (London, Bentley, 
pub.) ; also Bohn's Antiq. Lib.— Lepsius, Letters from Egypt^ Ethiopia^ 
and the Penin.vda of Sinai. See also L ' p iusi' Totir from Thebes to the 
Peninsula of Sinai^ translated into English by C. H. Cottrell. In the Brit. 
Mils. Lib. (oonanib name Lepsius in Gat.) and at the Royal Geographical 
.Sodety's Boomi in Loadoa cm be seen E^bkamVi map, reCmed to bj 
Bitter, of Serbal and its neighbomliood, ooutmcted from hepum^ mate- 
rials ; this is reduced unaltered in Bohn's Lepsius, and made much more 
distinct than the original. It is admirably adapted to illustrate this vrhole 
volume, betiiJea being uncommonly open and clear ; generali/.inc: the 
features happily, uud at the same time retaining much more detail tiiau 
Stsnkgr bss done in bis maps of the Fenmsula.— Ed.] 
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this point the rock-path suddenly descended along the ragged 
moDntain declivitj into a wild deep basin, round- which the five 
summits of Serhal meet in a semicircle, forming a m^t^ 
crown. In the middle of this basin are the mins of an old 
convent, to which the monntaiD path leads, but which he had 
not time to visit. He therefore returned across the level space, 
and then began to ascend the most soathm of the sammits <^ 
Serbal. When he had almost got to the top of the height, lie 
tlionij;lit tluit lie observed that tiie second summit was somewhat 
higher, and therefore hastened down again and souglit out a 
way to reach it. He at length succeeded in clambering up 
from the north-east side. Here, to his astonishment, between 
the two points into which the snmuiit is divided, he found a 
smail level valley, plentifully supplied with shrubs and herbs; 
and from this he first ascended the one, then the other point, 
and by the assistance of his guide, who was conversant with the 
spot, he took the points of the compass witli reference to all the 
places of note which might be here surveyed in the wide horizon. 
He clearly saw how much Sinai rose above the highest peak of 
Serbal, and how pre-eminently Om Shomar towers above all 
the other mountains of the Peninsula. He did not take the 
circuitous road down by which he had ascended, but leaped 
down like a chamois from block to block, taking an almost 
direct course to. the Wadi Rimm ; and in two hours and a half 
he reached his tent, confirming Buppeirs testimonj , that it was 
the most difficult and fatiguing tour of his life. 

I have quoted Lepsius* account with this degree of ftdness, 
because it affords such a stronij confirmation of a faet which U 
almost universal, that the more ch).sely we look into the most 
deserted and solitary, and one would think uninhabitable parts 
of our globe, the primeval forests of America, the Sahara waste, 
and the wild solitudes of Arabia Petrtea, we fiud the footprints 
of man, and see that there is no region so inhospitable but 
he finds in it a shelter and a home. Our sense of the word 
uuin habitable is purely relative therefore, and fails into disuse 
the more closely we study the habits of our race.^ 

^ More reoent aoooontB of the aaoent of Serbal may be foond in Slaa- 
ley^s Sinai and PalesHne^ who with a competent guide asoended with great 
case ; also in Dr Stewart's pictur€Bqiw and by no means superficial work, 
The Tent and Oe KkttH. Dr Stewart leans to tiieo^nioii that Serbal vtf 
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J>I8CUBSI0N III. 

TH£ WADI FEIBAN, WITH ITS ARGHITEGTUIlAL REUAINS, AKD THOSE IN TH£ 

WADI ALEIAT. 

I have already traced the course of the Wadi el Sheikh 
down to the defile known to the Arabs as cl-Bueb, or the Gate, 
which forms the north-east entrance into the Wadi Feirau. 
We can now go on from that place, and follow Lepsius in his 
course out from the Rimm Wadi before we ti*v to become 
familiar with the topography of that remarkable valley. The 
most full and graphic map of the region is that r^iven by 
Laborde.^ He gives the entire length of the wadi from el- 
Bueb to the entrance of Wadi Mokkateb as twelve hours. 

Leaving his camp in the Wadi Rimm at an early hour, he 
came in the course of an hour to the junction of the Wadi 
Selaf and the Wadi el Sheikh, nfrhere again he saw, on the 
left, the remains of some stone houses. The valley is here 
broad, and ill adapted to iTiscriptions; yet there were some on 
one block of granite which lies on the right, directly at the 
opening of the Wadi el Sheikh. Only £t6 minutes' walk 
f artber, and he came to a groye of tarf a trees, always mdicating 
a moist soil, and which extends as far as el-Bueb, the point 
where the yalley begins to bear the name Feiran. He reached 
el-Bneb in an hoar and a half after leaving his encampment.. 
Lepsius noticed there large masses of earth deposits, in some • 
cases eighty and a hundred feet high, lying in the hollow of 
the yalley, and with their yellow colour forming a very striking 
contrast to the blood-red porpliyry which in many places spans 
ihe wadi. He supposed that once the valley was closed in here, 
and lhat the waters rushing down from all sides, and even from 
Jebel Musa, united m fonuiiag a lake. To this cause he 

the scene of the giving of \hc law, and averts that tlic "Wadi Aleiat at its 
bMie b amply large enough to accommodate the entire host of Israel. From 
that vaUey every peak dt Serbal be thinks io be visible. He fully eonfinns 
ihe accounts of Bcnckhttdt^ Ruppell, and Lepnus x^gaidhig the difficulty of 
ascent. — ^Ed. 

* Vue et plan des r}iines de Ouadi Feiran^ and Edevt' topographique 
du Ouadi Feiran, in Laborde's Voij. de VArdbie Petree^ pp. 68, 69. £See 
also bis Commentaire sur VExode^ p. 85. — Ed,] 
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ascribes the formation of this remarkable deposit of earth, and 
supposes that the position of Feiran as the lowest point of a 
large mountainous district (Occasions the unusual supply of 
water that issues forth at this point. A quarter of an hour 
westward from ol-Bueb the gorge called el-Ahedar plunges 
away to the north, and a little farther on towards the west the 
Wadi Urn Rattame (Burckhardt's Ertama) appears, leadin(» 
across to the Wadi Bimm| and so to the north peaks of tbs 
east side of Serbal. 

The stratified depbsits which Rnppell ohserved at ihe 
eastern extremity of the valley, one hundred feet in thickness, 
everywhere homogeneons, lying horizontally, and comiDg into 
juxtaposition with the upright masses of syenite andpoq)hyi^', 
continue on through the western portion of the Wadi Feiran, 
or laliher its north-westerly portion. In the valley is found a 
dense growth of tarfa trees ; at t]>e side of this grove, and oa 
the north, is the mountain wall of Meedik, on the south Hardhe. 
A half-hour farther on, at the Wadi el Nacliele, or tlie Ras el 
Nachele, le, the Mounts of Palms, contiguous to the Jebel 
Hardhe and Menega (botli northern spnrK of Serbal), the Wadi 
Feiran turns sharply from the nortii-west to the south-west, 
and even to the south, till it is stopped by high banks of clay. 
Here the richest vegetation is to be found : the tamarisks 
diffuse the most delightful perfume; and where they- are not 
found, date palms take their place. Very soon the springs are 
seen, which in a short time, form a dear singing brook, trans- 
forming the wUdemess of the desert into a paradise. Hew 
begin the pahn plantations, the groves of sitteze and ncbek, 
and the fruit-trees. The traveller wanders through a rich and 
fertile park, and the place bears the name « el-Gennam,'* U 
the Gardens. * 

Along the brook there is found a fine thrifty growth of 
sedge {chuhha) : the black soil b moist, and is beautified by the 
presence of moss and grass; blue flowerets, resembling the 
European forget-me-not, peep up here and tliere; swallows are 
seen flying, and singing birds are heard in the trees; among 
them there has been observed a blackish grey nightingale, 
perhaps the luTdm melanocepahis, like the one seen in Aila 
with long tail feathers. Tischendorf speaks of havlnir seen 
flocks of beautiful mottled stai-lings. The soU is largely corn- 
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posed of alluyitim, and is so rich as to noarish tarfa trees of 
izncommon size^ some of them two and a half and tiiree feet in 
diameter^ and greatlj in contrast with those which are seen 
elsewhere. There is also a very fine growth of pahns, which 
receive abundant moisture from the brool^ whose bed is never 
dry, and whose waters are sometimes so abundant as to send 
their surplus even to the sea. On the precipitous rocks which 
hem in the Wadi Feiran, as in the neighbouring smaller wadis, 
may be seen the habitations of men ; goats and sheep are to be 
observed under the tzees^ and chfldren playing in the brook. 
An hour's distance from el-Bueb, west of the sharp south- 
westerly curve of the fruitful tamarisk grove, there is seen on 
the chffs at the right, at a place called Hererat, an ancient ruin, 
partly built of stone, partly out of tiies, the only one of the 
kind in the country, and apparently the remains of an ancient 
convent, surrounded by walls and stone houses, which evidently 
date back to a time when a Christian settlement was here ; for 
such structures have never been erected by Bcduins. It is 
these ancient ruins ^yhi^h are even now associated with fields 
of wheat and tobacco and vineyards. The little village is now 
deserted ; the wild Arabs do not choose such houses for their 
dwellings, but prefer to live in rude huts made of wooden poles 
and covered with matting and boughs, and not standing out 
conspicuously like those of the early Christian inhabitants of 
Wadi Feiraoy but retreating behind the hillocks near by and in 
the. minor wadis. The rocks which stand out in front are too 
much scarred and broken to be suitable for inscriptions. Below 
these ragged walls of rock, and near the ruined convent, there 
are the remains of walls built of mingled stone and lime, but 
in one place, tiiey have fallen in and made a great pile of 
rubbish at least fifteen paces in diameter. From this point the 
view faUs directly into the short cleft called Wadi Debbe, on 
the east side of Jebel Debbe: it broadens, however, as one 
goes westward, and is covered with a beautiful carpet of palm 
tufts, among which some trees and hedgerows appear. This 
growth continues still westward, reaching its termination at the 
ruins of the ancient city of Faran, where the Wadi Feiran and 
the Wadi Aleiat have their junction. The Hererat has not been 
.carefully described by any traveller excepting Lepsius.^ 
* Lepbius, maDU«icri|jt account, 1845. 
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The Wadi Fieirfm becomes broader at its junction with the 
Aleiaty through which rtins the Seil el Aleiat^ %,e» the brook or 
river bed of the Aleiat, indicating the channel of torrents which 

still come in the rainy seasons, dashing down the northern 
slope of SerlKil. In the middle of this bed or cluumel may 
be seen a liilluck j lainly made \\\) of mountain (Jciritus, and 
bearing upon its to|», which may be a liuudred feet from the 
level of the valley, the ruins of an ancient convent^ Hererate el 
Kebir, 2'.^. the greater Ilererat. At the left, at the foot of tin's 
hillock — that is, on its eastern side — Lepsius saw the shattered 
fragments^ the pillars and capitals of an ancient church, hewn 
out of a very tractable sandstone^ but not retaining at present 
many traces of their original form. North of the hillock, and 
at the base of the steep walls of the wadi, the distinguished 
Egyptologist discovered the ruins of the ancient city of Faran 
or Pharan, mentioned in the second centniy by Claudius 
PtolemsBUS, by Kilus, Cosmos, and Antoninus Marlyr in the 
third and fourth centuries, and stated by Macrizi to be a place 
of ruins in the fifteenth. It was once the residence of a 
Christian bishop, and it must have been a complete Christian 
city before the convent at Sinai was built, which took place 
earlv in the sixth century. About a hundred of the stone 
houses of this ancient city arc still used by the Arabs, who live 
in little wooden huts around, as storehouses for their fruits and 
other valuables. But Lepsius says that it took not long to 
discover that this city wns built on the site and with the 
materials of another, in most of the houses, though the main 
part of the material was granite, there were sandstone blocks, 
architraves, and columns of the ruined church and convent 
buildings. They are veiy distinguishable from the far older 
tomb-like but carefully constructed stone houses which are still 
to be found on the neighbouring mountains and in the Wadi 
Aleiat hard by, and whidi unquestionably belong to a Christian 
epoch, while this city in its present state is evidently the work 
of purely Arabian hands. It is unquestionably this place which 
Macrizi refers to as a cify of Amalek, and near which, in the 
mountains close by, there was a multitude of caves filled with 
skialetons, which had come down from the time when Christians 
occupied the place. At present no bones are to be found there. 
The main channel of the brook runs uurLhwiud towards the 
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plain and the site of the old citj, where stand Ihe hnts now 
inhabited. A second branch of the stream bends soathwaid, 
and runs towards the middle of the hillock on which the 
mined convent stands ; it there coorses aronnd the hUl, and on 
its north side joins the other branch. From this point it 
pursues a meandering way, yet in a general north-westerlj 
direction^ watering here and these patches of fruitful soil 
covered with palm trees, but at last disappears in a cleft in the 
rocks, and is seen no more. 

Only to this place does the fertility of the Wadi Feiran 
extend : west of the hillock on which the Feiran convent lies 
in ruins, the general poverty of the soil begins : no more palms 
are to be seen, and only here and there a tamarisk and a low 
growth of brush find sufficient nourishment. It is possible 
that the brook of the Wadi Aleiat has at the time of its freshets 
washed away all the good earth through the Wadi Feiran to 
the sea ; yet in ordinary times the brook runs quietly enondi. 
distributing its niiK ii iieedod gifts to the palm trees by its side, 
until it comes to its abrupt termination alluded to above. 

The true Wadi Feiran is of very moderate breadth, but is 
of considerable length from east to west, as two and a half hoars 
are required to pass from el-6ueb, the eastern barrier, to the 
convent-crowned hillock of Hererat at the west Its nortliem 
and southern limits are steep mountain walls. Within this 
space there is everywhere that thick deposit of yellowish clay, 
rich in marl, of which I have already spoken ; a soil peculiarly 
characteristic^ and whose like is only found in the Wadi el 
Sheikh. Unqaestionahlj it is the soil which is the main source 
of the great fertility of Ae Wadi Fdran^ and not the water 
which flows through it, although the latter is a prominent 
auxiliary, and is not to be overlooked m accounting for the 
paradisaical abundance of vegetation. The brook which urrigates 
the Wadi Feiran is one of the very few perennial streams of the 
Pe n i n sula, of which Buppell found but three others — ^those in 
Wadis Hehran, Salaka, and Ain; and it is just as valuable in 
assisting the growth of vegetation as all brooks are which break 
theur way through masses of rock, and wind through narrow 
defiles till they disappear in the sand, or those which filter 
down from pool to pool, distributing a regularly graduated 
amount of moisture to the gardens wliich depend upon them^ 
VOL. I. a 
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as in the gardens of Sinai. l]ut i\w iiumh part of the fertilitv 
of Feiran cannot be ascribed to this source, but lies in the 
very constitution of the soil itself, which appears to have once 
been the basin of a lake, fillinn; the whole of what is now the 
frnitful and beautiful wadi. This is Lepsius' opinion, and it 
rests upon a high degree of probability. The great body of 
water entering through el-Bueb once filled the whole of tlie 
basin, being shut in on the north and south by the steep walls 
of rock, and on the west by the hillock Ueterat, on which the 
ruined convent stands. At length the mass became so deep as 
to burst its way through westward to the sea^ leaving when the 
waters had flowed away the basin which is now called the Wadi 
Feinuiy and giving it that rich and deep soil which makes it 
the gem of the whole Peninsula* Should future geologies! 
research confirm this opinion, it would at once explain the great 
difference between its gcognostical character and that of all the 
other Sinaitic wadis, althoufrh still that formation would be seen 
to be anterior to all Jiuiaaii history. The records of niaa iiave 
nothing to show regardinfr this point: the place where tlie liistory 
of our race first comes into contact with the Wadi Feiran is at 
the time when its inhabitants were the rude Amalekites who 
contended for its possession with the children of Israel. 

Although I have been able to follow thus closely the minute 
and exceedingly accurate account^ given by my honoured and 
kind friend, yet I cannot forbear, before accompanying him 
to the Wadi Aleiat and its inscriptions, adding such particulars 
from earlier travellers as shall complete the whole subject, and 
round out the full measure of its details* 

From Niebuhr we learn that, deceived by his guide, he saw 
but a small part of the Wadi Feiran, but what he did see 
confirms in all respects the accounts already quoted. He tells 
us that his guide, the Beduin sheikh, lived in this valley, 
where he had two wives, the one of whom occupied herself 
with the tents and the household affairs, while the other tended 
the date plantations some way off. The sheikh himself gained 

^ Bitter quotes from the maDuscript of LepnuB, not then poblished- f 

fuid, on consultiiif,' tlio two English twrnaW-Vme afterwards made, that tbe 
iu;u<;rial which Kitter had before Lim was more ample than Lepsius' priuted 
German copy contained : and tlie reader who wishes to have tbe full ac- 
count of the Wadi i draii has it iu the above translation from Bitter.— E^^* 
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his support, not by the tillage of that beautiful place, but by 
transporting persons and goods to and from Suez. The wife 
who remained in charge of the tents complained to Niebuhr 
that she very seldom saw her husband; for he was away in 
Egypt nearly nil of the time, — an instructive passage, which 
throws much light on the occupations of the Arabs of the wadi^ 
and on the habits of most of the Bcduins of the Peninsula. 

Ruppell in his visit to this region did not pay much attention^ 
to the Wadi Feiran ; but in noticing the rains found at the 
western extremity, he hastily set them down as ancient forts or 
rude strongholds pat up there to guard the position^ and as 
sach they seemed to \mn little likely to repay much examina- 
tion. He was struck} however, at finding some astronomical 
characters, lilies, and crosses, graven on some of the stones, 
and set the time of erecting the structure as early as the iaUk 
century* He speaks particularly of finding a brick cistern 
which he thought might once have heen used as a bath. At 
his second, visit he ascertained the latitude of the place, which 
he found to be 2^ 41' 45" N., and says that the Arabs called 
it by the name el-Mohezet. At Ihat time he remarked on 
the south-west wall of the valley some tomb-like excavations 
made in the Egyptian style, but destitute of hieroglyphical 
inscriptions. 

Burckhardt has given us his usual clear description of the 
Wadi Feiran, which he declares witli out reserve to be the most 
beautiful place in the whole Peninsula. One may walk fur two 
hours, he says, and pass a continual succession of date palms 
and gardens, all of them well watered with springs, which 
bubble up amid them. It is very sin!^ular that Burckhardt 
makes no allusion to a perennial brook in the vale: he speaks 
only of springs, although he cites a passage from Macrizi which 
alludes to a brook beinix found there : and he must have been 
familiar with the torrents which in winter sometimes break in 
from the Wadi el Sheikh, and pour themselves south of the 
birket Faroun into the Gulf of Suez. Seetzen, too, speaks 
only of a spring which runs as far as a man will walk in ten 
minutes, and is then lost in the sand. Under the palm trees, 
Burckhardt tells us that the huts of the Jebalijc Arabs were 

^ E. Kuppell, .SScftm6en, livomo 1817, in Fmd^jnSlm des Onent$^ voL 
V. p. 432 et seqi. 
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standing, who live there, and whose dnty it is to till the soil for 
the real ownecfly the Towara tribes, particolarlj the Szowabha, 
and whose pay consists in one-third of the gross products. Yet 
their occupatiim ia far from bcin^r profitable ; for at the time 
of the date harvest the vale is full of Arabs^ who come to enjoy 
it, and who mitat all be welcome as gaests^ and enjoy to the 
full all the good things of the place, even thoagh their poor 
hosts go withoot. For the date is not the only f nut which is 
found there. The nebek comes to perfection, and when groand 
to a powder and mixed with batter milk, it is a favourite article 
of food with the Arabs. Cucumbers, melons, onions, and the 
egg plant, do well there; tobacco grows with great luxuri- 
ance, and is much used for smoking ; hemp succeeds also, and 
is used for the same pur^jose ; but apples, pears, and apricots 
are not found in this fertile vale, and do better in the cooler 
climate of Sinal. And yet, dospite the renowned fniitfulness 
of the Wadi Feirari, Burckhardt says further, that the soil is so 
rocky that it would be impossible to gather a harvest of com 
there, equal to the wants of the smallest Arab tribe. Barley 
and wheat hardly return the seed which is sown. Schimpcr 
confirms this statement, and says that the whole amount of 
products of the Wadi Feiran is so slight, that the herds of goats 
have to supply a great portion of the food of the Arab mhabit- 
ants, and tiiat these are driven perforce to the wandering life 
thej lead, in conducting caravans and the like* Yet to do this 
they must have a large number of camels, and Ih^ must wander 
over a broad grazing ground^ extending many a day s juumey 
from the Wadi Faran. 

In consequence of the narrowness of the vale — for Burck- 
hardt estimated it to be but a hundred paces wide — and by 
reason of the steepness of the walls on the north and the 
south, the heat is generally very oppressive during the warm 
months ; and as the water is not remarkably good, it is not a 
situation favourable to health. The Jcbalije Arabs who live 
there are not so robust as the Bcduins, and in summer are 
much subject to fevers. They do not remain therefore in the 
lowest part of the wadi when the weather is hottest, but with- 
draw to the adjacent heights, leaving only as many as sw 
needed to attend to the tents and the gardens. 

At the western extremity of the date plantations Buicfchsrdt 
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says that he saw the ruins of the ancient city of Faran, lying 
on both sides of the wadi, which there has a breadth of about 
a quarter of an hour. The houses^ he says, aie bnilt entirely 
out of stone; some are cemented^ but the greater part are with- 
out it. He sets their number as high as two hundred. On 
the north wall of the vale he saw no traces of former buildings, 
but on the sonih side he discovered a broad stmctnre, whose 
lower portions were of stone, and whose hi^er portions were 
of bride : this is probably the building which Lepsius supposes 
to haTe been a church. At the base of the southern mountain 
wall he noticed the remains of a small aqueduct, and saw towers 
upon a number of the neighbouring hills. 

Three-quarters of an hour farther down the valley, Burck- 
hardt noticed several small grottos iii the rock, hevvii out very 
roughly, without any regularity, and without any symmetry. 
The greater part of them seemed to owe their commencement 
to nature, and their later form to the hand of man. Some of 
the larG;est, found next to the destroyed city, probably served as 
dwellings ; otlu rs were evidently tombs ; but few of them were 
capacion?! enouLili to receive more than three corpses, and were 
not over tluee or four feet high. In no one of them were to 
be found traces of antiquities. 

A half-hour's walk from the last palm trees of the Wadi 
Feiran, Burckhardt discovered at the right, on the path by 
the mountain wall, the ruins of a little cily or village ; the 
previous portion of the valley was, howevcar^ entirely free 
from any traces of man. The houses here were better built 
than in the other city; they were made of well-laid stones, 
were two storeys in height, and every one had five larg^ 
square windows in front : the roof in all had fallen in. There, 
too, he found traces of tombs, as in the place mentioned just 
above. Borckhardt counted more than a hundred of these 
deserted, romed houses.* Thu place seems to be the same as 
that which Buppell supposed to be the remains of ancient 
strongholds, as well as that which Lepsius thou^t to be a con- 
vent No oth^ travell«n have, however, alluded so markedly 
to any two-storeyed butldmg at that place \ others spesk only 
in a general way of rums. It weie to be wished that, full as 
are l£e accounts given both by Burckhardt and by Lepsius, 
a still greater degree of minuteness might yet be attained re- 
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garding these xnins. But these eminent travellere both agree 
in supposInfiT the large two-stoteyed edifice to be the remains of 
a convent Avhich we know to have been in Feiran^ from docn- 
ments which Burckhardt examined in the library at Sinai, not 
to speak of the allusion made to a Christian establishment in 
the Wadi Fuiran by Claud. Ftolemaeus, in the very dawn of 
the Christian era. 

I have in another place alluded to the bishopric of Faran, 
and to the ancient title found still in historic records— Ed. 
Theonaa, Dei miseratione Fresbyler et Lcgaius sancti Month 
SifuUet irmi BhaiUm ae mnctiasimce ecclesiw de pharan; but ol 
a convent there we have no distinct account, excepting the one 
already mentioned, fonnd by Burckhardt among the manu- 
scripts of the Hbraiy at nonnt Sinai. And, at the same time, 
the character of the age forbids our entertaining any doubt 
abont the possibility of there having been snch an establish- 
ment there, but on the contrary renders it very probable; 
and it was the opinion of Le Qnieo^ that an earlier seat of 
the bishop of Faran had, after falling into min, been trans- 
ferred to the Convent of Monnt Sinai, and that the snperioi 
liad afterwards received ordination as bishop^— an honour 
which did not fall naturally to the head of a wmvent. For 
it is certain from that "Thconas" document akeady referred 
to, written in the year 536, that sucli a change had taken 
place ; and the probable union of two convents makes it 
more intelligible why Photius, who wrote before the middle 
of the sixth century, spoke of himself as Prr^sul Ecclesia 
Pharan vel Montis Sinai, and why with the gradually growing 
importance and prestige of Sinai the name of Pharan should 
become less hallowed and attractive, and at last should pass 
quite into obscurity. And it is very probable that the contest 
of the bishop with the victorious Byzantine churcli was very 
influential in securing the entire overthrow of the establishment 
of the Ecclesia Faran ; for in the seventh century wc find 
Theodorus Bpisoopns Pharan mentioned as the chief repre- 
sentative and leading advocate of a heretical party in the dog- 
matic Monothelitic strifes.' He was proscribed in the Lateran 

> Mich, de Quieu, Onens Christxanus, Op. posth. T. iiL 1740, fol. 750, etc 

> Neander, AllgeimM Geteh. tier CbrUakhen ReL wnd Kvi^ ^ol |u. 
1834, pp. 364-894. 
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Council hdd at Rome in 649) and at the CEcnmenical Cotincil 
held at Constantinople in 680^ and his teachings put tinder the 
ban. After him there appears no name of an Episcopua Ecclesiae 
Pharan. There is, then, from the seventh to the fifteenth 
centuries no history of a Christian Fharan; and it is to be 
regretted that the only document relating to the subject has 
been only cursorily examined by Burckhurdt. The graves of 
the present Arab inhabitants of the Wadi Feiran indicate that 
they have only within recent tunes come into possession of 
the place. Tlioir dead they bury, not in the Wadi Feiran, but 
beyond all the ruins, in the valley containing the shrine of 
tlieir sheikh Abu Taleb. The numerous skeletons of which 
Macrizi makes especial mention, as deposited in the caves on 
both sides of the Wadi Feiran, are, in view of all the facts of 
the case, probably no Mohammedan remains, hut those of 
former Christian possessors of the place. This is confirmed, 
too, by what the Arabs told Lepsius, that in some of the caves 
are still to be seen the bones of Nazorenes, i.e. of Christians. 

It now remains to enter into a more detailed description of 
the Wadi Aleiat, the chief branch towards the south of the 
Wadi Feiran, and leading to the northern base of Serbal. We 
have already, in Burckhardt's company, glanced at it, and have 
noticed Lepsias' repeated references to it. It will richly repay 
a more careful study. 

It lies between Monnt Debbe on the east and Mount Maa. 
on the west, and beginning at its div^f^noe from the Wadi 
Feiran^ where the rubs of the andent city of Faran lie, it 
continues its course &rst southwardly, then to the south-east, 
always tolerably broad, and is in length from the junction with 
Feiran and the base of Serbal a two hours' walk. Up to the 
place where the wadi bends, and where a spring is found, there 
is a large number of inscriptions, ruins, and tombs ; and after 
that, the glory of the Lord's work begins more and more con- 
spicuously to appear. The AVadi Aleiat is called el-Deri) Serbal, 
or the road to Serbal, and its name is exactly conformable to the 
fact; for as the traveller advances through it, the mountain rises 
in unbroken sublimity before him, all of its five peaks being 
clearly visible, and there being not even a hillock in the way. 
AVhen the sun is shining upon the mountain, the sharp pinnacles 
glow with an almost unearthly splendour, and the mountain 
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Beems a flame. Seen from the Wadi Aleiat^ Serbal is deddedlj 
the most imposing eminence of the whole Pemnsula. The road 

prolonged would, lead to the summit of one of the loftiest 
pinnacles of tlic iiiountaiii, but which has never been ascended. 

LepsiuS) who is of the opinion that the la\v was given at 
Serbal, thinks that Moses must have ascended the mountain at 
this place, and that a barrier was put up at its base, lest the 
people who lived in the stone houses whose ruins are now 
standing should go up and touch the mount. The valley is 
full of sejal (acacia) and nebek : at the left, where there are 
the most ruins, there are the most inscriptions: no block 
has fallen or been broken there for thousands of years ; and 
the inscriptions seem to be preserved by lying for the most 
part in the dry bed of the stream, which is rarely filled 
with water. The inscriptions and rains seem to be of equal 
antiquity. 

The place where the nuns are found in the Wadi Aleiat is 
called Sich el' XJdhar, and is removed some distance from the 
junction with the Wadi Feiran. The houses which are there 
are bouses only generically : they consist each merely of a low 
stone cell, about eight feet long and two wide, and capable of 
being covered with a fiat stone, which spans the entire breadth. 
These stones are very roughly hewn, and are laid on without 
any special nicety. As the cells or houses are not high cuouiili 
for a person to stand in, they might be taken, some of thorn at 
least, for tombs, if we found bones, or the least traces of inter- 
ments. Nor are there inscriptions upon their walls ; and the 
little huts seem to have been constructed with, a view to pro- 
viding a cool place to sit, or to serve as a mere encampment. 
Farther on in the valley they become larger ; yet their object 
still remains exceedingly uncertain, though there they are 
evidently too large for tombs. Lepsius took sketches of some 
of them. One of these houses had two contiguous chambers, 
one of which was entirely closed^ and had to be reached from 
above. Kemoving the stones which covered it, he found it to 
be entirely empty, and it was evident that it had never been 
disturbed before. 

These rude houses continued to be found up the wadi to 
the bend which disclosed the five-pinnaded Serbal, where they 
cease, although traces of them may be discovered still farther. ' 
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The inseriptioiii, which are extremely numerous, lie in the 
lower valley, near the brook, aloBg the Derb Serbal, and are 
also traced in the upper valley, above the spring. They are 
not very deeply cut in the hard granite ; but the difference of 
colour between them and the unwritten rock is Yeiy marked. 
The inscriptions are precisely similar in chaiacter to those 
of the Wadi Mokkateb, and need no special descnption in this 
place. 

. Note. — Serbal as a Mount of Heathen Worsldp, and the 
EneampmetU of BepMdim aJb its Base, 

Great as have been the advances in topographical and 
antiqaarian research within the past few yeeis^ Uiey have not 

been sufBcient upon the Sinaitic Peninsula to guide us to 
decisive results reffardinc' its relation to the events recorded in 
the Mosaic records, or to entitle us to speak dogmatically 
upon them. Still the rapid progress which has been made 
within the past ten years in this direction allows us to suppose, 
that although we are now in the very infancy of this depart- 
ment of knowledge, our course will be sufficiently marked in 
tlie time to come, so that at some future period many of our 
doubts will be cleared up, and some degree of certainty 
gained. At present, rich in suggestion and in the deepest 
moral interest as are the highways and byways of the Penin- 
sula, our knowledge of them is most desultory and im- 
perfect. And if we speak of plaoeS| the case is not much 
better. The whole field is now obscure to us : we know about 
a few places, and the thoroughfares which connect them ; and 
while we are continually hearing about them over and over 
from every latest traveller^ none^ or very few, break fresh 
ground, and tell us of the cross roads and the out^f-the-way 
places : these all lie in their old solitude and desolation. But 
till this kind of travelling Is changed, we can have no correct 
map, indeed no map approximating to correctness; and so loog 
as scientific expeditions persist in dashing through a land so 
rich in interest as this, lingering at places of great importance 
sometimes merely for hours, and rarely for more than a few 
days, we shall only accumulate hypotheses instead of certified 
results, and our darkness will be all the while growing doubly 
black t we shall not be gaining certainty even regarding the , 
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present character of the country, not to speak of Its snUime 
pasty and that hoarj antiquity whose testimonies are to be seen 
in the myriad inscriptions which remain, hnt no one of which 

lias ever been read, even by those who speak most confidently 
about the past history of this sacred land. And to speak with 
any assurance regarding such a matter as whether Serbal or 
Sinai was the mount which witnessed the friving of the law, 
requires that many a hiatus in our present knowledge be filled, 
and many a doubtful place identified. 

Very much remains to be done before we can assert that 
we are familiar with the country south of Sinai ; and, coming 
back- to the Serbal, we have to confess that only one of its 
summits lias as yet been ascended, and that the one lying 
farthest back and most removed every way from the approach 
through the Derb Serbal or Wadi Aleyat — ^the great towering 
pinnacle which looks down into that most important valley- 
remains yet unexplored and undescribed. Indeed, no one hss 
even yet explored the Derb Serbal up to its very end, studied 
the formation of the mountains which lie around its yet un- 
known beginning, or traced the course of the other wadis which 
break through that wild region. Lej)sius made a noble com- 
menceirioiit ; but the work remains where he left it. All that 
lies out^itle of the beaten path of the Beduins lias been ignored; 
and up to this time we have no detailed description of the 
ancient and garden-girded Convents of Deir Barabra, Deir 
Sikelje (Sigillye), el-Feircia, and Deir Antus. And so far as 
concerns the route taken by the children of Israel, we are able 
to indicate with a feeling of certainty but two or three stations, 
and trace them to Serbal or to Sinai ; but after the time when 
they received the law, their course is to ns terra tncognUa. And 
how little do we know of the relation of the journey of Israel 
to the cotemporaneous Egyptian works at Sarbat el Chadem ! 

Had I ever visited this land, I doubt not that I should have 
been compelled, by the majesty of its scenery present before 
the eye, to come to the same decided convictions which most 
travellers have expressed ; but it has never been my lot to view 
the country of which I am writmg. Yet at a distance it may 
be possible better to command the whole field, and weigh the 
reports which have been brought back by those who have them- 
selves explored the land. It will be my aun here, as everywhere 
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else, in default of reaching certainty, to attain to tlic highest- 
measure of probability, and to apply that rule with all fidelity to 
the great historical events which have made the Sinai Peninsula 
conspicuous. And we gain an impressive lesson in this whole 
review, from the fact that, when the children of Israel ha4 been 
condacted over iheir tortuous path to the banks of thd Jordan, 
and when they could view it historically, and look back upon 
the steps of that generation which had died in the wilderness, 
we do not find that the comne which they had taken was promi- 
nent in their thoughts. GU>d had led them in such a way, and 
through such a country, that tiiey had almost no associations 
with it which were dear, and which they wished to cherish : 
the leading of God was the great fact which stood out most 
prominently in their thought — of that God who did not wish 
that they should follow Him back into the desert, but ever 
onward to the sacred hill of Zion. And therefore it is, that 
even the verv mount itself wliere the law was (riven became, 
not indistinct in the Hebrew's relimon, but netrlected in his 
travels. He did not value the place ; he did not make pil- 
grimages to it ; and he seemed to care as little most have 
done, nntil the question was so recently taken nj) and argued, 
whether it were Serbal or Sinai that witnessed the momentous 
scene. It was enough for him that both were grand enough for 
such an event, both worthy of becoming a resting-place for the 
glory of Jehovah. But to ns the question is a more interesting 
one, it would seem, than to the Hebrews themselves ; and as 
we have already examined some of the grounds which have led 
able minds to accept Sinai as the scene of law-giving, we will 
now examine the view taken by others, especially the learned 
and eloquent Lepsins, that Serbal was the mount which God 
honoured with His presence* 

The indifference which has been felt during the few last 
centuries towards Serbal, is in the most marked contrast with 
the profound reverence with which it was regarded in earlier 
times, and I may even say in the earliest times, of which those 
very ancient memorials, which stand there are aclesr ringing 
echo^ which has not yet died away from among those mountain 
heights, and 'which has been sounding down, not through 
centuries alone, but through thousands of years. To what 
epoch do those memorials belong? Are they Mosaic, Christian, 
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Mobiiinmedan f Are iSbej ktply stUl more ancieni— the tnees 
of a primeval occupation of the valleys of Serbal by a heathen 
popi^tioiiy — ^bj Amalekitefly Midianites, or even PhilislinQsl { 
There are not wantbg Bome proofs of even thi^ carefoUy 
adduced by Hitzig.^ ■ 

Upon the Philistine territory, which extended from the 
Pelusian mouth of the Nile eabLwarJ, jjassiiig the Lake Ser- 
bonis, and extending to Rhinococura and Gaza, and which 
therefore formed the north-western border of the Sinai Penin- 
sula, was the ancient home of tlie PhiHstim and Caphtorim 
(Gen. X. 14), two tribes which became in the course of time so 
powerful as to be the most formidable enemy that Israel was 
likely to meet in passing from Egypt to Canaan, as we learn 
from Ex. xiii. 17 ;^ so formidable indeed^ that it seemed best 
that the Hebrews should avoid thenii and take a very circuitous 
course, les^ meeting enemies so powerfuli they should be dis- 
oouraj^ and wish to go back again to Egypt Among then 
Pkilistim and Caphtorim a kind of heathen worship was in 
vogue, very sunihir in its general characteristics to the poly- 
theistic systems of Eastern Asia, and especiallj aldn to that of 
India, although there was not strict accordance in the names 
applied to the gods. Still in this respect even, the pnmitive 
Sanscrit etymolotry was to be traced ; and even more distinctly 
was to be discerned the idea of incarnation, which Hes at the 
basis of tiic Indian mytliology. The Icai iied liitzig has traced 
this out in the PhiHstine idol-name lUurnas, in which be 
reco^f^Tiiscs the well-known Sanscrit name lo?-u?/a, Urania, 
probably indicating the Indian Durga; and her husband Siva's . 
{(!iva) name, wliich in Sanscrit is also often called flarvOy 
Carava (from gara, arrow), and which in the feminine form is 
written flaravani, is found in the name Serbonii (Lacus Ser- 
bonis), around which like worship was paid to him. (!arvar is 
the masculine form, and the r being readily changed to /, we 
have the root, and almost the word SerbaL This name, farvd 
or JSerbaly is the name of a god^ who was conceived of as incar- 
nate^ and who received homage as a mountain-god (as Siva was 
among the Himalaya, or the deu$ Carmelu$ of Mount Gannd, 

* F. Hitzig, Urgeschichle und Mtfthologie der PhilUiaer^ Leipeig 1845, 
pp. 254-268. 

* You Lengerke, Kausan^ i p. 196. 
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according to Tacit. But, ii. 78, and Sneton. in VevpoM. c h), 
and whose seat was prodaimed to be the majestic peak in the 
sooth that beaxs his name up to the present daj. The name 
fofta or pbftMtr, or the arrow-shaped, has its fit exponent in 
the sharp pinnacles which, Kke the barbs of arrows, give a 
peculiar aspect to the crown of Serbal. 

The liaiue Serbal, then, whose first syllable does not, accord- 
ing to our present knowledge, admit of any other etymological 
derivation and interpretiition, can be accepted as the designa- 
tion of a mountain sot apart for worship, if we can substantiate 
the fact that the Philistine territory extended so far southward 
as to admit of the possibility of religions rites being paid 
there. 

And here, although history has given us nothing positive, 
yet, says Hitzig, there are not wanting some proofs that the 
domain of the Philistines not only extended along the Medi- 
terranean coast of the Sinai Peninsula, but that in the times 
(^f Abraham and Abimelech it extended some distance inland 
(Gen, XX. 2, xxi. 32, xxvi. 8) ; and we have indications in pro- 
fane history also, that they had stations along the cOBSt of the 
Ked Sea and on the Arabian Gulf (Nonnm^ Diomftn xxi. 304, 
xxxvi. 420f xxxix. 8), where they became very nnmeron% and 
bnilt and manned the ships which Dionysins used in his Indian 
expedition. To sadi a people the lof ^ peak of Serbal would 
not he a stranger, towering above the chief empoiia of their 
trad^ and bearing itself, in the language of Lord Lindsay, like 
a king enthionedy above the mass of lowlj hiOs at its hase. 
And 6om what we know of the efforts made to gain the most 
favoured spots on the Peninsula (see 2 Kings xvi. 6), we may 
infer that the possession of Serbal, with its beautiful oasis of 
Fdran, would have been a cherished one by a people whose 
joum^a from Gerar and Bccrsheba to Tor would often have 
taken them past it. It is most natural to conceive that that 
lofty object — the point which marked the real beginning of their 
way when they went northward, and the real ending of it when 
they went southward, and whii h was not used, it is probable, 
as a place where they might stop, as the Israelites did, and 
pasture their cattle, but merely salute it as it wore in passing — 
became a sacred spot, and that the god whose iiorne they sujv 
posed it to be claimed of them a thankoffering for a journey 
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satisfactorily ended, or an offering of propitiation for a journey 
hopefully begun. * 

It is liardly possible that a worship so ancient should leave 
no tradition of itself ; and it is probable that the account of it 
was transmitted down through the Hebrew, Christian, and 
Mohammedan possession of the country to the present time, the 
last vestiges being what is incorporated in the language of the 
Beduins and their few acts of worship. And could we arrive 
at an interpretation of the many inscriptions which are found 
in its neighboarhood, we should probably not only gain mndi 
knowledge of the ancient worship paid here, but also of the 
meaning and nature of the mysterious characters of Senbit 
el Ohadini| on the great highway from Serbal northward to 
Egypt and Philistia. , It is true that the latter inscriptions may 
be ascribed to the Nabathseans, who nnqoesdonably often tra- 
versed this road, and who followed in tiie order of tune tlie 
Philistines in gaining possession of the maritime ports of the 
Peninsula; but it must be remembered that they were only 
followers. The Philistines had first used this great thorough- 
fare ; and as the majority of the inscriptions are found on the 
north side, or that nearest to Philistia, they have a claim to the 
first consideration. Among these very numerous inscriptions 
towards the north, one of the most conspicuous is the cross, 
often alluded to by travellers, and supposed by many to indicate 
a Christian origin and meaning. But the double form (f !)> 
which it often has, does not give it the true character of the 
cross, according to Hitzig,^ but rather that of the plmlhis, 
which was the later symbol of Siva, of Serbal. But should 
Hitzig^s hypothesis be too bold, an ancient worship which once 
was paid in the plain, on the south side of the Serbal grou]!, 
at the ^ field altar with an unknown inscription** (see Erdhmdef 
siii. 773-75), could still be referred to Baal, who may have 
been a god similar in nature and kindred in origin to ^ose of 
India. 

It cannot be urged as an objection against the earlier PhiliS" 
tme worship on Serbal, as the holy mountain of Siva, that at 
the time of the exodus of the children of Israel no Philistines 

were found in that neijrhbourhood, and that in the Bible there 
are no indications o{ any Philistines being expected there. It 

* Hitzig, p. 268. 
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is yeiy trae tbat Moses had his conflict near Serbal with the 
Amalekites^ and not with the Philistines (Ex. xvii. 8)« He 
met them at Bephidim^ whither Israel had advanced after 
leaving the wilderness of Sin (Ex. xvii. 1). These sons of 
Amalek were a horde of Arab tribes inhabiting the north-west 
portion of the PeninsiUa^^ and not mentioned among the list 
given in Gen. x. Their power seems, however, to have become 
so ft(»midable at the period of the exodas, as to have driveii 
back the Philistines to the coast, and made them the masters of 
the country as far north as Rephidim. And it is very pro- 
bable that, having gained possession of the Serbal district, 
they too had their idolatrous worship of Eaal upon the noble 
mountain. 

Even in times antecedent to the exodus from Ecypt, and 
before the monnt of the law was looked upon by the descend- 
ants of Abraham, there Avas a mountain in the Peninsula which 
Israel esteemed holy, and called the Mount of God : for Moses, 
while still tending his father-in-law's sheep in Midian, " led the 
flock to the back side of the desert, and came to the mountain 
of God, even to Horeb" (Ex. iii. 1), This is the first time that 
this expression is used in Scripture, and the first time also that 
the word Horeb appears. But it is fully in accordance with , 
the next allusion to the mount of God (£x. iii. 12) : This 
shall he a token unto thee that I have sent thee : when thou 
hast brought forth the people out of Eg^pl^ je shall serve God 
upon this mountain." We have again an indication of the same 
hallowed spot in the command given to Moses (Ex. iii. 18), to 
make a three days' journey into the wilderness, to sacrifice to 
the Lord God. And yet again in Ex. v. 8 : Moses and Aaron 
beg permission of the Egyptian king ^^to go three daja^ journey 
into the desert, and sacrifice unto the Lord our God.'* There 
seems to have been some special stress laid upon the three days* 
journey. But for any large number of people to have gone in 
so short a time from Egypt to the present Mount Sinai, would 
have been impossible. And whuii nt last the grievous plagues 
had compelled Pharaoh to consent tliut the sacrifices should be 
made to the God of the Hebrews, he desires that it should be 
done in his own country, — a proposition which Moses waives, 

* Ewald, Geschkhte des Voltes Israel, i. p. 296, etc. ; 7on Lengerkc, 
Kenaan^ pp. 200-207. 
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by the plea that the animals which he should offer were such 

as are esteemed holy by the Egyptians, and that it ivonld give j 

great offence were ^ey killed and offered as a sacrifice in their 
presence. Then Pharaoh gives his reluctant consent that they 
take the three days' Journey (Ex. viii. 27, 2^). But the story 
is not ended there. A new liardeninfr of his lieart takes place, • ' 
new plaj^ues ovenvKelm his land, to which at last he yielded, 
suffering the herds as well as people to leave tlic country. 

Bnt after this point, which involves not the mission of Moses 
and a company of priests, but of a whole nation, we hear 
nothing more about the sacrifices which are to follow a three 
days' journey. Indeed, so slow was the progress of the great 
multitade^ that the first three days only carried them past the 
wilderness of Shur, and to the springs of aralu Later Btill ! 
they came to Elim, with its twelve wells and its seventy palm 
trees, to Dophkah and Alnsh, and after that to Repludim 
(Num. zxziti. 12-14)* It was the fifteenth day of the second 
month by the time that they had advanced to the place where I 
the fall iX. manna commenced. 

Travellers in our day are accnstomed to take three days, 1 
' after leaving the wells of Moses, opposite to Suez, to i;o as far 
as the opening of Wadi Mokkatcb, and to reach Wadi Feiran 
in four days. And yet we know from the experience of some 
who have been compelled to hasten, that without much extra- ^ 
ordinary burden for the camels, the journey may be consider- 
ably abridged. It is extremely probable, therefore, that Serbal 
came at once to Pharaoh's mind in connection with the " three 
days* journey into the desert," and the sacrifice to be offered 
there : the more so as Siva was the only Indian deity to whom 
animal sacrifices could be brought.^ Sinai, which conld in no 
way be reached in three days, is out of the question. And 
there is the greater probability that Serbal was nn lerstood by 
the Egyptian monarch, from the fact that the foundries nW 
that mountain, which were andent even in Moses' day, were 
worked at ti nt time ; and it could hardly have failed to come 
to his knowledge^ that near his own mines and smelting fo^ 
naces there was a lofty peak, which had long been considered 
sacred, and had heen a favourite resort of pilgrims. The 
request of Moses and Aaron could not surprise him ; and he 
* Chr. LaaaeD, /ndtirAe AnwAmOaatdet IWT, vol. i. p. 782. 
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seems to have yielded, not readily, but without suspicion, to 
their request. It was only when he heard of the departure of 
tliG whole people, with their herds and flocks, that liis suspi- 
cions were thoroii<]^hly aroused, and his heart iiardened against 
the most fearful aiilictions of God. 

Thus far, however shaky the ground may be under our 
feet, we have at least firm footing enough to enable us to 
stand ; but beyond this our position is more insecure. Wlien 
we come to the question, whether this ancient mountain of God 
— which only appears once in the earliest passage which speaks 
of it in connection with the name Horeb, and about which 
we have no further account relating to the offering of sacrifice 
upon it — was identical with the mountain later called Horeb 
and Sinai) we are more uncertain about the answer^ — an answer 
to which the eminent Lepsius says no, for reasons whidi seem 
to him of great weight. It is true he flies in the very face of 
the certainly not modem traditions of the Sinaitic convent, 
and of some topographical peculiarities which seem to har- 
monize with those traditions* But this is not decisively de- 
structive to his position^ for the existence of a convent at 
Serbal older than that at Sinai is certain : we have nnfortn^ 
nately lost the traditions of the Feiran valley, because its former 
Christian population has passed away ; *that is all : the fact 
that there must have been ancient traditions of the sanctity of 
the place^ is indicated sufficiently by the ruins. In lack, then, 
of direct testimony, Lepsius is compelled to turn to the col- 
lateral proofs of history, and to the unchangeable characteristics 
of the place, for the best available light. These have been all 
carefully collated and displayed by this learned investigator. 

In the first place, the very geography of the district, which 
has nothing to vouch for it but the comparatively recent tradi- 
tions of the convent, seemed to Lepsius to be entirely in anta- 
gonism to the facts as they are narrated in the only historical 
chronicle which we have of them — the Mosaic record.^ And 
here let it he remembered, tlie steep, hare mouiitain-furnis, with 
their gorge-like pas;;es, and the f«'w springs, too scanty to afford 
the means of a long encampment, do not give us much oppor- 
tunity for mere ronjccture ; they hem us within the bounds of 
a very contracted range. 
3 Lepsius, Ikise von Theben, e<c.; Eng. tiaiiBlatioii, Tour from TheUa- 
VOL. I. X 
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And yet they do not so clearly point out tlie way that the 
Israelites must have taken that all commentators have been 
forced to agree in their conclosions : on the contrary^ there haTe 
been the greatest differenceSi and that, too, amoDg men who 
have sedulously avoided giving way to conjecture. For although 
the main direction taken by the Hebrews is dear^ and can gi?e 
opportunity to but atight discussion^ yet the time when thej 
arrived at or when they left any given locality is far more 
difiSicnlt to ascertain* And the qnestion^ moreover, whether the 
physical character of the eonxitiy has not materially changed 
since the time of the exodnsi is also an apposite one; and ire 
cannot answer aU possible questions regarding the route of the 
Israelites till we are assured that the Peninsula is substantnlly 
to-day wliLit it was three thousand years ago. 

In regard to distances, as concerns the iuijuiry whether the 
real Sinai were the nortli-westerly or the south-easterly locality, 
— that is, wliether it were Serbal or tlie so-called Sinai of the 
monks of the convent, — Kobinson and Lepsius are far from 
being in accord. Yet they both agree in what the former long 
since established, that necessarily Rephidim and Horeb, where 
Moses drew water from the rod^, were near each other, and 
that they were only removed one da/s journey from the true 
moimt of the law-giving. 

According to Bobinson's convictions^ the wilderness of Sin 
is the northern part of the plain el-Kaa, and begins south of 
Marah and Elim^ near Wadi Murkhab, three days* journey north 
of Tor. He thblu that this is the region ref ened to in £x* 
xvi. ly And they took their journey from Biim ; and all the 
congregation of the children of Israel came unto the wildemeu 
of Sin^ which is between Elim and Sinai, on the-fifteenfih day 
of the second month after theur departing out of the Isnd of 
Egypt.** And stfll more clearly, Num. xxxiii. 12-15: "And 
they took their journey out of the wilderness of Sin, and 
encamped in Dophkah. And they departed from Dophkah, 
and encamped in Alush. And they removed from Alusli, and 
they encamped in Repliidim, where was no water for the people 
to drink. And they departed from Eepliidim, and pitched in 
the wilderness of Sinai." This distance, v.hich indicates the 
moves of four days, is usually passed in from twenty-six to 
twenty-eight hours, at the ordinary pace of camels. Xbe way 
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through the Wad! Feiran and the Wadi el Sheikh would, 
according to Robinson, take the traveller, at the end of his 
third day's march, only a half-hour's distance south-west of the 
spring Abu Suweirah, v.liich is but a half-day's journey, or 
three hours' distance, at most, from the convent. In its imme- 
diate neighbourhood, therefore, Robinson, and with him others, 
Laborde and von Raumer, hold that Rephidim is to be located, 
— ^the last halting-place of the Israelites before reaching the 
mountain now bearing the name of Sinai. The misplacing of 
the rock called Massah and Meribah, out of which, when stmck 
hj Mo«e8| water isniedi is no obstacle to the view of Bobinson, 
who saw ibat the so-called rock is onlj a granite fragmenty 
which has fallen more o^ less recentlj from the side of the 
mountain. Bat the coinddence of Bephidim with the Abn 
Suw^rah is confirmed only by the spring now found there, 
▼iewing it as the lasting tolren of the miracle wrought for Israel 
b J the hand of Moses. For if this was the real location of 
Bephidim, the first da/s march of the Israelites northward 
after leaTing Sinai, to Kibroth^iattaavah, or the Grares of Lnst, 
must have taken them through Rephidim again, which is not 
mentioned in the Bible. And besides, tlie last of the four davs' 
journey appears to bo too short, being only about half the 
time occupied during the three previous days, in which six or 
seven hours were employed, which, on the other hand, is too 
great to have been taken by a whole nation travcllin£r ^vith 
flocks and herds. I think, in view of this, that liobinson and 
those who agree with him have set their Rephidim too far 
eastward, and incline to the belief that it is to be looked for 
in the lower portion of the Wadi el Sheikh, perhaps in tlic 
neighbourhood of the tamarisk grove ; and this is collaterally 
supported by the connection found in the Scripture between 
Rephidim and the falling of manna. For this the Abu 
Suweirah lies too high— 4000 feet*-and probably all that 
portion of the Wadi el Sheikh. 

Lepsios, who supposes the mountain of the law to be Serbal, 
supposes the days' journeys from the wilderness of Sin to 
Bephidim to have been much shorter, — a supposition which is 
confirmed by the magnitude of the Israelitish host in comparison 
with the little carayans which now pass through the land. We 
should take into aooonnt, too^ the fact that the Israelites had 
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no camels, that animal not being raised at that time in Egypt; 
and the herds of tlie Hebrews could by no means have ad* 
vanced as rapidly as the atriding cam^ which now conTOy 
the travellers of the Penmsnla* Yet Bobinson ingenioofllj 
avoids thu difficulty, by supposing that Moses and the leaden 
of the people went before the rest, travelling with more rapidity 
than they, and allowed the great body of the natioii to take 
different routes, to linger by the way, and to torn oat of the 
main paths to find water and pastuiage for their flocks and 
herds. 

If the first day*8 march brought the Israelites from Elim 
(Abu Zelime, according to Lepsius) through the wilderness of 
Sin to the opening of AVadi Sittore, and if Dophkah and Alush 
conducted them on to tlie outlying mountains of the Wadi Feiran 
and the present Sikke Tekruri, ue. Place of Pilgrimage, there 
would have been no pleasant water along the whole of the way; 
and at the end of the third day*s march, each being six hours long, 
according to onr mode of reckoning the distances of the desert, 
they would have reached el-Hnsaae^ and the dear rippUng 
brook of Wadi Feiran, and have received the most stiikiDg 
testimony (this is Lepsius* theoiy) of the sore providence oif 
God, and the certainty that all their wants were anttc^Mtd. 
This place, which is but a half-hoiu^s distance from the riiiDed 
convent of Feiran, Lepsins accordingly fixes upon as the site of 
the scriptural Bephidiin ; and the beautiful vale beyond, the 
gem of the Peninsula, was in his view the prize contended for 
by the Israelites and the Amalekites, the former being vio 
torious, and by tlieir victory coming into the undisputed pos- 
session of the ^\ adi Feiran. ' 

As we find it at preseTit, the brook of W^adi Feiran is the 
natural result of the coniluence of the waters which issue from 
the Wadi el Sheikli and the neighbouring valleys ; and if the 
present order of tilings existed in the time of the exodus, the 
staff of Moses simply enlarged in a manner adequate to the 
wants of a great number, what it found already eadsting, but 
in an imperfect supply. Still it is difficult to account for tl^' , 
fact that the children of Israel complained so bitterly as thej 
did of the want of water, after they had advanced but a single 
day's journey beyond the miraculous source which had so 
amply met their wants, and for a season silenced their com- 
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plaints. But should the blow of Moses* stnfF have had a dif- 
ferent effect, sliould it have fallen at the other extremity of 
Wadi Feiran, and caused the breaking through of the passage 
now known as el-Bueb, the whole scene of Rephidim would be 
changed : the Wadi Feiran would not have been the fertile 
vale which it now is ; and the Wadi el Sheikh must have been 
the prized possession of the sons of Amalek, perhaps far more 
abundantly supplied with verdure than now, and not xelin- 
qnished by its possessors without a fierce struggle. 

In confirmation of the view that the fourth da/s march 
brought the Israelites only to the foot of Serbal, t^. Sinai 
according to Lepsins, is the statement nuide by Oosmas about 
the year 540, respectins the identity of Bephidim and Pharan, 
^' which is hard by Serbal." Of wdght, too, is Jerome's 
statement) that Fharan and Horeb tondhed each other {Ono- 
mattlic, s* «• Hcrth: ^Mons Dei in regione Madian juxta 
montem Sina supra Arabiam in deserto: cui jungitur mons 
et desertum Saracenonim quod vocatur Pharan and mib «• 
Smai: Mons in deserto Arabisa Petrsea quod est ad totins 
Judaea, a quo et tota circumjacens regie deserta Desertum 
Sinai in Scriptura appellatur"). His Desertum Pharan, how- 
ever, cannot possibly indicate the situation of the city of Faran 
in the fruitful Wadi Feiran, but must have meant that more 
northerly Piiaran to which repeated reference is made bv the 
early writers. The latter Pharan he sometimes speaks of as 
Oppidum Faran (Onom. sub v. Faran), through which Israel 
passed after leaving Sinai (pe?' hoc fecerunt filii Israel, cum de 
monte Sina castra movissent). This brings it into connection 
with that desert of Pharan near Siddim and tlie " Salt Sea," 
Gen. xiv. 6j where Chedorlax^mer routed his enemies. 

We can see, however, c%^en in these allusions of Cosmas 
and Jerome, the beginning of the diverging opinions regarding 
the localities still under discussion, and to the settlement of 
which no investigator has yet brought such an array of 
evidence as seems to be final and unanswerable. And it is 
plain, that in the present state of our topographical knowledge 
of the Peninsula, and with the widely different interpretations 
of the Scripture passages relating to Rephidim and Sinai, we 
are far from a solution of our difficulties. They may never 
be solved; the methods of approaching the subject may 
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always be more or less hypothetical : that we do not know. 
Bat in the present state of our knowledge^ I may be permitted 
to add my own hypotiiesis. 

Bephidim seems to me to have been neither at the place 
now called el-Hessn^ nor at the Aba Snweirab : not at tlie 
latter, for the reasons referred to above ; not at the f onner) <m 
aooount of the great improbability that water shonld issae from 
the ground at just the point where the brook now paases iota 
its cavemal receptacle, natural as is the theory that the pure 
water of Wadi Feirau is tluit which supplied tlie people in 
their distress. And the issuing of a spring from the earth, 
at the touch of Moses' staff, would be called miraculous, if 
it occurred in a wild deseit region, where no signs of water 
appeared to tlie careless eye, but which may liave been marked 
by one who had had Moses' long desert training, accustomed 
to track streams of water even through subterranean cbanoels, 
and strike down to them^ and bring their supplies to the 
surface. 

If this view is correct^ the Wadi Feiran is indebted to the 
times subsequent to Moses* visit for its fertility : it wss not a 
possession which the Amalekites would especidly value; ud 
the convent and city^ ^ose ruins are met in the most f ntitfol 
part of the vale, were built there for other reasons than to pe^ 
petnate the associations once connected with the Hebrew idtar 
reared to Jehovah^nissi (Ex. zviL 15), and meant to keep in 
perpetual recollection the victory which Joshua gained over the 
Amalekites. Jethros visit, according to this view, was made | 
while Moses occupied the lower portion of Wadi el Sheikh, or | 
Kephidim, — the spot where the tamarisk trees were probably 
even then very abundant^ and where the approach to Serbal 
was direct and easy. 

From the account contained in Ex. xviii. we learn, that at 
the time of Jetliro's visit Moses had not advanced beyond the , 
battle-field where the Amalekites had been routed. The fifth 
verse tells us, that " Jethro, Moses* father-in-law, came with 
his sons and his wife unto Moses into the wildemesa^ where he 
encamped at the mount of God," which in this passage could 
not possibly refer to the present Sinai, more recently hallowed 
by that name ; for by every supposition they were at a con- 
siderable distance from it, and it is altogether more probsbls 
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that the towering Serbai was i^eant^ which was so near and so 

accessible. 

With Jethro*s departure, which closes the eighteenth chap- 
ter, there begins an entirely new series of events, which, leaping 
over a number of days, and bringing us down to the first day 
of the third month after leaving Egypt, transfers ns also to a 
new locality : In the third month, when the children of Israel 
were gone forth out of the land of Egypt, the same day came 
they into the wilderness of Sinai. For they were departed 
from Eephidim, and were come to the desert of Sinai, and had 
pitched in the wilderness ; and there Israel camped before the 
mount*'* Although in the list ^ven in Nnm* XKXtii. 15 there is 
apparenti J no chronological break between the encampment at 
Bephidim and that at Sinai^ yet we well know that that list 
was not arranged to show the times when the Inaelites moved, 
but the places where* they tarried, and tins objection has no 
validity; but both passages afford strong evidence that the 
advance from Bephidim to the wfldemess of Sinai was an 
important one, and on the bads of our theory, show a distinct 
separation of the Serbai district from that of Sinai. 

The expression " before the mount " is now applied, with- 
out any qualifying epithet, to the mountain subsequently hal- 
lowed as the mount of God, but wliich up to that time had 
probably not been regarded with any eye of sanctity. Up to 
that time, the ''mount of God" had apparently indicated 
Serbai. 

The exclamation of Jethro, after the victory over the 
Amalekites, is worthy of particular attention. It was uttered 
at Kephidim, not far, according to my theory, from Sei l) il, Rnd 
in sight of it, — the mountain which I suppose to have been con- 
sidered sacred by the Amalekites as well as by the PhiHstines : 
" Now I know that the Lord is greater than all gods." It 
seems to point directly at the connection between the gods of 
the nation which had been overthrown and the mountain which 
they inhabited, and to tacitly admit the fact, that another 
mountain must be the home of Jehovah, the God of Moses 
and of ail Israel. And if I am not mistaken, the events of the 
sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth chapters of Exodus are 
in immediate chronological as well as topographical connection, 
and are purposely separated from the mneteentb, wliich seems 
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to commence a new and distinct epoch, and to deal with a fresh 
field. The miraculous supply of water, the falling of manna, 
and the victory over the Amalekites, are in immediate comieo- 
tion with Bephidim : from that place we advance np the hroad 
Wadi el Sheikh to the new field of divine operations, the 
wilderness of Sinai, and the mountain, not as yet hallowed, but 
which was to he to Israel yet more emphatk^Uy than Serbal 
had been before, the mount of God. 

All that follows in the Scriptures, and which occurred m 
the sacred enclosure or adytum of the more central Sinai region, 
massive, lofty, cool, healthful for the sojourn of a great people, 
and well adapted with its broad wadis, so unhkc the conceu- 
trated richness of Wadi Feiran, to give opportunity for herds 
to roam and c^raze over a broad tract; and all that pertains to 
tlie later journeys northward of the IsraeHtes through Kibroth- 
hattaavah, Tarab, Hashmonah, Ezion-geber, — I leave oat of 
present view, as not directly connected with the subject 

The only objection to the theory which I have propounded 
in the above pages is found in the name Horeb, which some* 
times applied merely to the rock which Moses struck, and from 
which water issued. Bat the later investigations of carefol 
ezplorersy such as Bobinson and Wellsted,^ as well as of the 
most learned and critical commentatoTBy such as Hengstenbeig 
and Bodiger,' have done much to show that the name Herab 
was originally the generic name of the whole Sinai group, and 
that Sinai was the special name assigned to the mountain of the 
law-giving; a distinction which has been overlooked by most 
modem writers, who have used the terms indiscriminatdy* 
This 80 far agrees, too, with Eobinson s locating Kephidira very 
near Mount Sinai, and with the general acceptance of the legend 
concerning Moses' " resting-place" in the Wadi el Sheikh, and 
which the Arabs even hold in reverence, tliat there seems to be 
no reason for extending the district to which the name Horeb 
applies as far as the extreme nortli-west portion of the Jebel 
Musa group, — as far even as the outlying mounts of Serbal; 
and especially allowable will this be, if the etymological meaning 
claimed for the word Horeb be substantiated, " a dry tract of 
country, rifted by watercourses.'* This definition would apply 
> Wellsted, vol. ii. 

* HengirtenbeKg, Pentateucki Bodiger's Notes to Wellsted. 
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to many im|)oi tfint wall-like ridges which encompass the central 
mountain district, in wliick Horeb, when applied in a far more 
restricted manner, lies. 

And here I leave the subject, hoping tiiat cominent itors on 
the sacred text may yet arise, who, with the command of richer 
iliastrative material, may correct what is wrong, and add even 
to what is right. 



Sec. 11. THE SECOND MAIN GROUP OF THE CENTRAL 
MOUNTAIN REGION— CoiKtmieci. 

DIB0UR8I0N IV. 

THE WADT MOKKATED, i.e. THE VALLEY OF INSCRIPTIONS ; WITH ITS TRIBU- 
TARIES, WADi srrrEPE. machai'.a, badera, and wadi shellal, as far 

AS RAS ABU SELiilL AUD BliUiET FAROUN. 

A north-westerlj continnation of Wadi Fciran from el- 
Hessu^ where the last palm trees stand, sends a branch to the 
right, Wadi Ensons^ into the mountain region, and thence holds 
its own course for a distance of two horns between steep walls, 
throwii]g off to the left two small wadis, Nedjil andNisrin, 
and then turning sharply south-westward, desc^Kls towards the 
sea. A low hillock of sand at the place of this abrupt angle, 
compels the waters which occasionally issue in a large body 
from Wadi Feiran to take that direction, and prevents any of 
them from following do\vn the long Wadi Mokkateb, of which 
]J am now to speak. 

This hillock is, tlien, the true termination of Wadi Feiran, 
anr! the true commencement of Wadi Mokkateb : it is the only 
natural feature which separates them, and prevents tliem from 
being one long continuous valley. And in a real sense they 
are but one : only the name changes ; and Serbal is connected 
with the sea not alone by the Wadi Feiran in its south-westerly 
bend, but by this continuous north-westerly valley, whose ter- 
mination is also the sea. The name given to the portion next 
to el-Hessu6 is Sikka Tekmri, the Place of Pilgrims; 
and from that point comes the general designation of Wadi 
Mokkateb. 

Three or four hours from the place of its commencement^ 
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the broad valley throws out towards the north-east tlie Wadi 
Machara (spelled also Mahhara, Magara, and !Mughareh) in the 
direction of Jebel Serabit. Farther on the Mokkateb narrows, 
and sends off a number of side branches towards the north«-we8t 
and west. One of these^ Wadi Badeia, which nms ahnost due 
westward, leaves the Mokkateb ahnost exactly oppodte tiie 
place where Wadi Nusb tnms to the east; and as the latter 
runs to the elevated plain Debbet en Nasb, and to Jebel Serabit, 
seven or eight honrs away, there is a natnral cross passage to 
the coast plain el-<Eaa and the sea. 

The first accurate investigation into the physical character 
of Wadi Mokkateb was made by IjurckharJt ia 1616, Avho 
passed through it on his way down to Suez; and since that time 
this has been thought to be the most comfortable route for 
travellers to take, who choose the least difficult approach to the 
central mountain district. It is called tlie lower rout :', in contra- 
distinction to the one which passes over the high plaiu Debbet 
en Nasb, and which is usually termed the upper one. 

Seetzen endeavoured to visit and explore Wadi Mokkateb 
as early as 1809^ with a view to copy its inscriptions; but neither 
that journey nor the one of 1807 has added to our knowledge. 
In the first, he was led from his path by the deceitful Arab% 
and compelled to take the northern route ; and regarding the 
second visit no acconnt has reached Europe. 

Niebuhry who had learned at Gairo> from a Franciscan 
numk^ of the existence of the inscriptions in the Wadi Mok- 
kateb^ was also veiy anxious to vint lliem ; but he too was mis- 
led, and compelled to take the upper route^— a drcumstance 
which led to his discovery of the Egyptian ruins at Seiabit el 
Chadenu Still he found that the name Wadi Mokkateb was 
applied by the Arabs to that place also, doubtless because of the 
inscriptions which are found there, as well ai> along the lower 
route. 

Bmxkliiirdt left the place at the extremity of Wadi Feiran, 
called el-Hessue, on the morning of June 3. He first followed 
the valley by a slight slope through its windings w.N.W. and 
N.w. He found many tamarisk trees growing there, and some 
manna collected. The fertility of these valleys he ascribes 
to the alluvial soil brourrlit down from the mountains by the 
torrents^ wluch soon acquires consistence in the bottom of the 
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\vaJi ; but if a year passes without rain, these alluvia are 
reduced to dust, and dispersed by the winds over the niountains 
from wlience they came. He found the surface covered with 
a yellow clay, in which a variety of herbs was frrowing. At the 
end of two hours' journey, the valley took the local name of 
Wadi el Beka, or the Valley of Weeping, from the circu in- 
stance, as it is related, of a Beduin who wept btcau^e his 
droiui ilaiy fell here during the pursuit of an enemy, so that 
he was unable to follow his companions, who were galloping 
up the valley towards Feiran. The rock on the side of the 
I'oad is mostly composed of gndflS. At three hours and a half 
Borckhardt passed Wadi Horn man on his right. The road now 
tamed north-west by west: the granite ends and sandstone 
begins : among the latter rock salt is fofond. At five hours he 
halted under a l arge impending sandstone rock, where the valley 
widens consid ra])lyy4ind continnes in a westerly direction down 
to the sea-side. Leaving this vallef to the left, he rode in the 
afternoon north-west by west, ascending slightly over rocky 
ground, nntil he readied an upper plain at liie end of six honrs. 
The chain of granite mountains continued to bis right, parallel 
with the road, which was overspread with silez; and faither on 
he met a kind of basaltic tufa, forming low hills covered .with 
sand. He then descended, and at nx hours and a half entered 
the valley called Wadi Mokkateb. 

The Wadi Mokkateb extends, according to Burckhardt, for 
three hours' march in the direction north-west: in the upper 
pan it is three miles across, having to the right high mountains, 
and to the left a chain of lower sand rocks. HftS-way down it 
becomes narrower, and then takes the name of Seyh Sxeder. 
In most places the sand rocks present cliffs twenty or thirty 
feet in height. Large masses have separated themsdves from 
the cliffs, and lie at tlicir feet in the valley. These chffs and 
rocks are thickly covered witli insoi i[)iians, which arc continued, 
With intervals of a few hundred paces only, for at least two 
hours and a half ; similar inscriptions are found in the lower 
part of tlie wadi, where it narrows, upon the sandstone rocks 
of the opposite or north-eastern side of the valley. To copy all 
these inscriptions, Burckhardt thought would occupy a skilful 
draughtsman six or eight days : they all consist of short lines, 
written from right to left, and with the same character invari- 
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ably at the beginning of each. Some of them are on rocks at 
a height of twelve or fifteen feet, which must have required a 
ladder to ascend to them. They are in general cut deeper than 
thoBe on the granite in the upper conntr}', but in the eame 
careless style* Among them are many in Greek, containing 
probably, like the others, the names of those who passed heie 
on their pilgrimage to the holy mountain* Some of the latter 
contahi Jewish names in Greek characters. There is a vast 
nomber of drawings of mountain goats and of camels, the 
latter sometimes represented as loaded, and with riders on their 
backs. Crosses are also seen, indicating that the inscribers were 
ChiihLians. Burckhardt remarks, that as the Mokkateb was 
the principal route to Sinai, and as tlie cliffs are so situated as 
to afford a tine shade to travellers during the mid-day hours, 
a good solution is at once offered for the fact that so many 
inscriptions are found in this valley. 

Knppell passed through Wadi Mokkateb the year after 
Burckhardt's visit, but his examination was very cursory, and 
his statements^ are brief. He copied but two of the inscriptions. 
He prepared the way for the subsequent visits of Idnant and 
Laborde, whose examination was very thorongfai and whose 
accounts^ and transcripts of the inscriptbns are very fulL The 
later travellers have described the Wadi Mokkateb as not a 
mere narrow gorge, like many of the wadis, Magara and Feiian 
for example, but broader, and showing the traces of the effect 
of water along its sides. The occaaonal inundations to which it 
has been subject have gradually undermined the soft sandstone 
which hems it in ; and in the gradual lapse of time, the masses 
which have served for inscriptions have been detached, and have 
fallen in situations so accessible, as a general rule, as to invite 
the hand of the passer-by to trace his name upon them, or to 
draw some familiar object. These drawings were executed, 
too, in the opinion of Laborde, when the rock was even softer 
than it is at the present time. In «ome of them he found the 
position of animals reversed, showing that the rocks on which 
tliey had been engraved had been undermined and had fallen. 

1 Buppell, Rttiu in Nuhka^ 1829, p. 264; alao in von Zaeh, CoirtiP' 
Astronom. T. Yii. 1822, pp. 680-534 j FtmdgnOen det Orienta, Fi v. FP^ 

417, 4^2. 

* D© Laborde et Lioant, Vojf, de FArabie POrAt pp. 69, 71. 
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Laborde conceived that the lines were rather scratched than 
engraved : they could, however, be made out on the rust-red 
sandstone without difficulty, by reason of their lighter colour. 
The figures of men and animals seemed to him to have been 
of contemporaneous origin, and to be due to the same hands, 
which sliould seem at first to be those of pll;:ritns. But on this 
Kenan remarks, that it is not the usual manner of men who are 
wearied with travel, and passing only cursorily along, to encrrave 
their names with much pains upon the rocks of the oouutry 
through which they pass. Many of the figures are of the 
single-humped camel; very many are of horses and goat^ and 
some are of steinbocks with large purple horns ; and there are 
two ostriches to be seen, according to Laborde. A great pro- 
portion of them are preceded by a peculiar curved mark, which 
seems to indicate that there was the beginning. The whole 
are executed with great mdeness, and evince onlj a primitive 
and rudimentary acquaintance with art. 

Niebuhr^ who procured nine copies of these inscriptions, 
and who was well informed regarding all that had been written 
abont them before his day, despite the f ulure of his plan to 
investigate them thorongbly in person, was of the opinion that 
they were not, after all| of* much account, and hardly worth 
the copying ; at least in comparison with the far more valaable 
inscriptions of Egypt. He thonght that they would hardly 
proTe to be more than the names and careless drawings left by 
(dd travellers, and of almost no historical worth. 

Laborde^ who also had studied the literature of the subject 
carefully, and was familiar with what Cosmos, Belon, and 
others had written, quotes a passage from the journal of a 
Franciscan monk who passed through the Wadi Mokkateb in 
1722, on his way, with a conipaiiy of his brethren, to the con- 
vent at Sinai. The passage runs as follows ; 

" Scarcely had we left Wadi Feiran ^vhen we passed 
through other wadis, w^hose sides for a wiiole league were 
covered with inscriptions. Thence the rocks wdu'ch bounded 
the road received the nnniM of Jebel Mokkateb, or the Graven 
Mountain. The mm] > were cut into the marble [it is only 
sandstone], and were in some cases ten or t^velve feet from 
the ground. Although tliere were among us men who were 
familiar with the Arabic^ Greek, Hebrew, Syriac, Coptic^ 
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Latin, Armenian, Turkish, English, lUyrian, German, and 
Bohemian languages, yet no one of m could read these inscrip- 
tions, which, discovered as they were in this barren and fearful 
wilderness, aad cat with great labour into the hard rock, set us 
to wondering greatly* They may be the record of important 
facts now unknown, and may have been recorded here before 
the time of Christ by the Chaldeans or others" 

Various transcripts haye been made of these inscriptioas 
from the time of Bobert Oayton down. Clayton was an Irish 
bishop of Clogher, who offmd £500 to any one who should 
copy all the inscriptions. He fancied that they were Israelitish 
in their origin, and that if they could be deciphercA, they 
would throw much light upon the journey of the Hebrew 
people. Coutelle copied seventy-five of them ; they may be 
seen in the Vescrip, de t Egypt, Anthj. vol. v. 57. Not to 
speak of smaller attempts. Grey, an Englishman, transcribed 
one hundred and eii'lity-seven of tlie inscriptions of the Wadi 
Mokkateb, and publibhed tliem in vol, ii. of the Transactions of 
the Roy. Soc. of Literature^ London 1832. Among them maybe 
found nine in Greek and one in Latin. The later researches 
of Gesenius, Rodiger, Robinson, Beer, and Credner all tend to 
show, that in whatever part of the PeninsuU inscriptions are 
found, they are homogeneons in their characteri and come from 
the same hands. 

The most able and thoroughly furnished mind which his 
recently studied these ancient traces is Lepsius. After explor- 
ing Serbal and its immediate nel^bourhood, he left Wsdi 
Feiraui where it turns off towards the left to the sea, and 
emerged from the primitive mountains into a more level regioa 
of sandstone. The loftier range retreated towards the north- 
westy and encircled in a great bow the hilly, sandy district 
that he traversed. He next came to the Wadi Mokkateb, or 
Valley of Inscriptions. Lepsius coincides with the view of 
an earlier traveller, that it is iu consequence of its sheltered 
position from the mid-day sun, that travellers on their road to 
Feiran were invited to engrave their iiaines and short iiiottaes 
in the soft rock. Lepsius took impressions on paper of as many 
as he could obtain, or copied with the pen those which w ne 
less adapted for an impression. He found the same iiiscrip- 
tiuus scattered singly in the most various and frequently very 
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remote places of the Peninsula ; and taking them all together, 
Lepsius IkuI no doubt whatever that they were engraved by 
the inhabitants of the country durinfr the first centuries before 
and after Christ. He sometiuies found them cut over more 
ancient Greek names, and not unfrequently Christian crosses 
are connected with them. Ijepsius thinks that the main centre 
of all the inicriptions to be found in the Peninsula is Mpuut 
Serbal.i 

Lepsins paid special attention to AYadi Machara (spelled 
also Megora and Magora), which diverges from \V adi Mokkateb 
to the north. This wadi, however, does not take that name at 
the place of divergence, but is known as Wadi Keneh, which 
is mentioned by BniGkluurdty but which he passed without 
examining. The gorge-like contraction of Wadi Keneh bears 
the name of Wadi ^lachara, or Valley of Caves. Lepsius, in 
an hour and a half after leaving Wadi Mokkateb, fell in with 
the first inscriptions of this place. A very little farther on he 
discovered the first Egyptian stele of the second year of king ' 
Amenemha ill. The gorge runs farliier back, as far as to a stone 
strnctnrBy whidi testifies to an ag^ greater than that of the 
pyramids. More than three thousand years before the Chris- 
tian era, copper mines were c^scovered in this wildemeasy and 
were worked by a colony of labonrers* On tihe rock just above 
the deep caves which had been excavated in the search for 
copper, Lepsins discovered the likenesses of the most ancient 
Egyptian ^gs, either in the act of offering sacrifices or of 
slaying thdr enemies. Fragments of copper were even yet to 
be seen. The inscriptions and the sculpitaies were, as a general 
mle^ in a state of excellent preservation, although so extremely 
andent ; for the copper mines were worked prior to those at 
Serabit d Oha^mi and the walls recdved the traces of the 
hand of man before the pyramids of Ghizeh were reared. 

The Wadi Mokkateb can only be said in a general way to 
extend from Wadi Feiran to the sea: more strictly, it termi- 
nates at the point where the Wadi Sittere, the great cross road 

* It is hardly necessary to i«fer the mder to Stanley*!} Sinai and PaleS' 
ttne^ p. 57 et seq., for the most exhaustive aoeoimt of lliese inscriptioiis. 

See also Bonar's Desert of Sinai, p. 158 et seq. and p. 876 et seq.; aud 
Bartlett's Forty Days in the Datert. It may only be said, that as yet no 
dtie is attained to the origin or meaning of these inscriptions. — Ed. . ♦ 
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between the southern and the northern route to Sinai, enters 
it. After tliat its physical unity still rontiniie?, but its name 
changes ; nor are tlie inscri])tions which characterize the first 
part of its course longer found. Of the Wadi Sitters little 
need be said. It seems to have been first traversed by Lepsios, 
who wished to pass from the Wadi Mokkateb with its inscrip- 
tions without delay, to the ancient Egyptian mines at Seiabit 
el Ohademi on the northern route. He found that it was 
impracticable to strike across beyond the termination of Wdi 
Machara (Mugara or Megora), for that valley was a perfect 
cul4&^* He turned back^ therefore, from the andent 
Egyptian relics which he discovered there, retraced his steps 
for some distance through tiie Wadi Mokkateb, and at length 
turned up into the Wadi Sittere, which brought him safely out 
into the liortuern road, not far from "the Serabit el Chadera. 
There were no special objects of interest connected witii iliii 
cross way, save some Arab graves and huts. 

After the confluence of Wadi Sittere (Sudr or Szeder) 
with Wadi Mokkateb, the latter soon contracts, and the Badera 
valley is reached. From that point Burckhardt's course is our 
best itinerary. The valley of the Badera, according to his 
account, consists of sandstone, and the ground is deeply 
covered with sand. He then gradually ascended, and in three 
hours and a half reached the highest place^ whence he de- 
scended a cliff called Nakb Bade^ by a narrow and difficolt 
path, mto an open plain between the mountains; crossing 
this plain, in two hours and a quarter he reached Wadi 
Shellal, which is physically but a prolongation of ihe same 
line entered upon at Serbal, or at least at the western esd 
of Wadi Feiran. Wadi Shellal receives its name from tb« 
number of cataracts which are formed in the rainy season, 
by the torrents descending from the mountains. There were 
many acacia trees growing there ; but the season had been 80 
backward that many of them had withered, and durin£^ the 
whole oi the morning*s journey not a green herb could be 
discovered. Descending the valley slowly, at the end of four 
hours and a half be reached its termination, openirig upon a 
sandy plain on the sea-shore. He saw many bones of camels 
lying about, as is generally the case on the great roads through 
the desert 
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On the plain lie fell in with the great road from Tor to 
Suez, but soon left it, and turned to tlie right in search of a 
natural reservoir of rain, in which the Bcduins knew that some 
"water was still remainini'. At the end of five hours and a 
half he reached a narrow cleft in the mountain, where he 
halted, and a mile farther up his guides filled tlie skins with 
water. This side road is called Wadi el Dhafory ; it is some- 
times frequented by the Arabs, because it furnishes the only 
sweet water between Suez and Tor, though it is out of the 
direct road, and the well of Morkha is at no great distance. 
The excellence of the water seems to be owing to the fact that 
this is the lowest part of the primitive chain of mountains, and 
it is, according to Burckhardt's belief, the only place between 
Suez and Tor where ihey approach the sea, which is bnt three 
miles distant, with a stony plain ascending from it. He adyises 
subseqnent travellers to inquire for the Dhafoiy in their way 
to Feiran, as the water of the Morkha is of ^e veiy ^qfjt; 
Idnd. Morkha is hut a half-honr's distance from Bhafory, 
however, in a north-westeily directi<m, the road leading over 
level bnt veiy rocky ground. It is a small pond in the sand- 
stone rock, close to the foot of the monntains. Two date trees 
grow near its margin. The bad taste of the water seems to be 
owing partly to the weeds, moss, and dirt with which the pond 
is filled, hut chiefly, no doubt, to the saline nature of the soil 
around it. Next to Ayun Musa, in the vicinity of Suez, and 
Gharundel, it is the principal station on this road. It lies only 
an hour's remove from the sea, and in full view of the bay 
which bears the name Birket Faroun, at whose southern shore 
lies the harbour of Abu Selime. 

This is the northern extremity apparently of the ancient 
desert of Sin, which stretches away on «t wards as far as Wadi 
Feiran, and southward as one uniform plain as far as tlie plain 
el-Kaa. Its southern prolongation along the shore of the sea is 
not of special interest, excepting to the professed naturalist; and 
tlio^^o who wish to ascertain the extent of its organic resources, 
will consult Schubert's accounts^ of his tour through that region. 

An interesting account of a visit to the more remote 
recesses of Wadi Shellal, may be found in Lord Lindsay's 
Letters^ whose account is not only valuable for its picturesque 
' Yon Schabart» ReiM m Mwrgenland^ Ft u. p. 280. 
VOL. I. T 
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representation of the spot, but also for the explanation of tlie 
name Wadi Shellal, the Valley of Cataracts. In the mountun 
recesses he found a much increased amount of verdure, and 
also the traces of the mters, which sometimes break down id 
gicat violence, forming natural cascades as thej fall. 

DISOUBSIOK 

THE TBIBUTART RIDQB OF HAHMAN FABOUK— THE ROAD FROM WADI TAHIEE 
AS FAR SOUTH AS THE -^II-DEHNESS OF SIN — THE UPPER ROUTE FROM 
TAIYIBE TO WADI I L SU£IKH AKD 51NA1— Tli£ EGTPHAN U0KUli£2IIS OF 
SAfiBAT £L CHADEU. 

The traveller who is on the route from Suez to Sinai, after 
reaching the eastern sliore of the Red Sea, must necessarily 
pass the Fountains of Moses, Aijoun Musa, and twenty-one 
liours from Suez, according to Niebuhr, Wadi Ghariindel, 
which has been a halting-place for caravans from the earliest 
times. At that point tlie way is subdivided into three sub- 
ordinate routes. The western one follows the margin of the 
<ea southward, till after two hours' distance it is closed by tiw 
mountains called Hamman Faroun, which advance to the veiy 
coast. The middle roate leaves this group of mountains at the 
right, and advances across the Wadis Useit, Thai, Shnbeikeb, 
and enters Wadi Taiyibe at right angles. All these wadis run 
in a westerly direction from the mountains at the north-east to 
the sea. At' the Taiyibe there are two ways open to the choice 
of the traveller. He may tnm down towards the right, and 
follow the valley till lie eomes out at the Morkha well, already 
referred to, and may then enter the Wadi Shellal, and foUov 
on through the Ihulera pass, the Wadi Mokkateb, and "Wadi 
Feiran ; or he may take what is known as tlie upper route to 
Sinai, and bear up tlie Wadi Taiyibe a little distance, and 
then follow the continuous line of valleys, which will conduct 
him to AVadi Sheikh. All travellers take their choice at Wadi 
Gharundel between these three, or really these two routes; 
for the last is impracticable, except for a little distance, and 
those who take it are compelled to turn back again f:' '^^ 
Hamman Farouu, and follow the Taiyibe valley down i ' 
Murkba and the Wadi Shellal on the lower toute. Yet, siiopl<^ 
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as it seems when stated in this way, many readers have been 
perplexed with the obscure accounts of travellers, numerous 
as these are ; while in the earlier narratives we meet Avith a 
great deal of what is dark regarding this matter, — a point of 
the first im])ortance to have clear, before we can come to any 
topographical estimate of the character of the country. 

Niebuhr in 1762, and Russegtrer in 1838, took the first of 
these three ways, and explored it till they were stopped by the 
interveniDg mountains, and compelled to turn back again into 
what may be called, in reference to the three, the middle route. 
The travellers who wish to take Wadi Mokkateb^ Wadi Feiran, 
and Serbal in their way^ or to visit Tor, take the middle of the 
three paths which diverge at Wadi Gharundel ; among tlicse 
have been Morison in 1G97, Coutelle and Roziere in 1800, 
Seetzen in 1809, Bnrckhardt in 1816, Lindsay in 1837, Schu- 
bert and WeUsted in 1837, Tischendorf in 1844, Strauss in 
1845, and others.^ The npper roate, by way of Wadi Homr, 
Wadi Nasseb, and Sarbat el Ohadem, has been taken by 
Niebuhr in 1762, Bnrckhardt in 1816, on his way to Sinai, 
Kuppell in 1817, Bobinson in 1838, Bussegger in the same 
year. 

I will speak with what detail may be needful to make dear 
the topography of each of these routes. 

1. The Waif from WaM Gharundel to Bos Flammam, The ; 
Hot Springs ffcannum Faroitn, and the Bathe ther€> 

According to the account of Kicbuhr, these hot springs are 
only two hours* distance from Wadi Gharundel. The road 
thither was along the sea-side, and was almost level, being 
only interrupted by occasional insignificant hills. Arriving at 
Pharaoh's Baths, or Ilamman Faroun, he found a rock, out 
of which, at about ten feet above the sea-level, hot water was 
issuing. lie examined the place, and found that there were a 
number of cavities, sending forth steam and heated water. He 
was told that sick persons were in the habit of frequenting the 
place for the purpose of being cured of their disorders, but he 
had no opportunity to judge how effective the medicinal pro- 

* It would bo eaqr to add to the list, and bring it down to the present 
time, but it is not ncccssnry ; the main object of t^e author ia this citAtion 
ii to make distinct the great road liuai. — ^£d. 
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pcrties of the springs were, excepting by the presence of an 
Arabivaa graveyard, which ho discovered not far off. The 
state of the tide prevented any attempts to find a path around 
the cliffs, and he was obliged to retrace his steps, and follow 
a narrow gorge, which conducted him at length in a nodlh- 
' easterly direction to Wadi Useity where he struck the muQ 
track of travellers. 

Contelle and Boziere have given us in their work^ some 
farther particolan reg^ucding these hot batiu. Thej found 
that the apertures noticed by Niebnhr led to roomy grattos^ 
which were filled with steam and with the fames of solphnr^ 
and in which the thermometer rose to 34^ Beaam* 

Ruppell,' who sailed along the coast^ snd was detained for 
some hours upon a sand-bar, found that these hot saline waters 
do not spring alone from the rocks on the sliore, but that they 
are found beneath the waters of the liiirbour, heating the rocks 
sensibly, and destroying almost all the animal and vegetable 
life which elsewhere so abundantly characterizes the Red Sea. 

But it is to Russegger that we are indebted for the most 
exhaustive account of the Baths of Pharaoh, and those who 
wish to learn all that has been discovered recrardiuij them are 
referred to his work.^ The chemical analysis, and the detailed 
account of the grottos, can be better consolted in his own 
pages than here. He too came back by a cross wadi, and 
entered the main route. 

Seetzen, who had seen the hot springs east of the Dead 
Sea before he saw the Hammam FarooA^ considered the latter 
so onimportant as to merit little attention, and he has acoord- 
iBgly given us no detailed description of them. 

2. The Lower Caravan Road by way of Wadi Usaity Wadi 
Thai, and Wadi Taiifibe to the plain ai Abu Selim and 
the 9taU<m elrMorkha, 

As the traveller follows the regular caravan road from 
Wadi Ghanmdel, he first leaves on the right the black, mas- 
sive, and not unpicturesque rocks of Jebel Hammara, cross- 
ing the back of the ridge bearing the name of JcLitii Usait 

* Descrip, de VEgypte Et. mod. torn. ii. p. 282. 

• Ruppell, Reise in Abyssinien^ Pt. i. p. 139. 
* • KuBBegger, Reise^ toL iii. 
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From this point he gains his first view of Serbal. Descending 
thence, he crosses the small Wadi Usait (Niebuhr s Usaitu, 
Burclvhardt's Oszaita, Laborde's Oassiet), a small valley shnt 
in by chalk hiilsy and having a bitter spring, aionnd which a 
few palms are standing. Leaving Jebel Hammam still more 
to the right, the way leads on towards the sonth-east, till Wadi 
Thai is reached, a gorge which breaks transversely through 
the Hammam mountain, and forms the narrow passage-way 
which it is probable that Btisseggcr took on his way from the 
Baths of Pharaoh to the main road. At Wadi Thai, Bnrck- 
hardt discovered a few acacias, date palms, and tamarisks;^ 
but the scenery exhibits nothing remarkable till Wadi Taiyibe 
is entered, and the road bears directly down through a narrow 
and hard paved gorge to the sea. This Wadi Taiyibe has 
been frequently painted by the glowing words of travellers, 
who have been charmed v.ith ils cheerful verdure and its 
• picturesqucness. Its name signifies goodly, and it seems to 
merit the title. Lord Lindsay represents the scenery as very 
striking. During tlie rainy season, a torrent flows down it ten 
or eleven feet in depth. The bottom, as in most of these 
valleys, is sheeted over with white mud, caked so hard as to 
receive no impression from the camei's feet. Rock-salt of the 
purest white is dug up plentifully thereabouts. It was at the ^ 
opening of the AYafli Taiyibe that Seetzen first had the satis- 
faction of 6eeing specimens of manna, and of tasting the fruit 
of the caper plant. 

Von Schubert has given us the fullest and most glowing 
account, however, of the Wadi Taiyibe. He speaks of seeing, 
on the 21st of February, a little brook, whose waters were a 
great boon to the vegetation of the valley. Oleander trees 
gladdened his eyes ; rush grass was met farther on ; the tami^ 
risk ^es gave a grateful shelter to the singing birds, whose 
notes resounded through the still aur ; gazelles were seen leap- 
ing from cliff to cliff ; and as the eye wandered down towards 
the sea«coast, the same lovely view was to be had which 
Lindsay so glowingly describ^ Schubert's eye was struck 
with the picturesque forms and colour of the sandstone, trace- 
able eastward as far as the Ghor and the Dead Sea. Besides 

^ Lottin de Laval (Foy. doau la. Pau Arab. p. 125) speaks of taxna- 
risks of eztraoidiiHU^ siw in Wadi Qharimdd, and of 
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tlie familiar plants which have already been mentioned, tbis 
natoralist discovered the eapparU ^arHlagmeOy lotus arabietUf 
deverra toHwsei, schradenus baeeatus^ eUome hrach^cormoy etc. 
The sea^ too, which washes the lower estremitj of the wadi, he 
found to be fall of organic life, many of the fonqs bung very 
beautiful. He has no doubt that there, by the sea, was one of 
the encampments of tiic children of Israel, and not impossibly 
tlie Elim of Scripture. 

From this point the route is familiar to us : it passes directly 
to the triangular ])lain in which lies the bitter fountain el 
Morklia, and thence continues by what is called the lower roatc, 
to Sinai.^ 

o. The Upper Caravan Route to Sinai bi/ way of Wadi Ilommer 
over Dt'hbet er Ramleh, Wadi Nasb with its Mineral 
Shafts, Wadi Chomille over Dehhet Chmeu'j Wadi Bord) 
Wadi Genne, and Wadi Oshy terminating in Wa^ el . 
Sheikh, Geological Characteristics of Uiis Megion, 

♦ 

If, instead of turning down towards ,the sea, the trawdler 
turns in a nordi-easterly direction, he passes veiy soon, after 
first traversing Wadi Shnbeikeh, t.^. the valley of the net, an 
extremely tortnons and intricate mesh of passages, into Wadi 
Hommer (Hommar^ Humr)^ wliicli, \Yitli some change of name, 
but with little of directioi], conducts him into the great Wadi 
el Sheikh. This is the so-called upper route to Sinai. It is 
shorter than the lower, and is often chosen by travellers, but it 
is more difficult, and more trying to camels. It the route 
taken hy Niebuhr, Burckhardt, Robinson, and Kussegger. 

The road follows a direction almost due east at the out- 
set, and soon passes the base of a bold, tower-like mountain, 
called Sarbout el Jemel, leavinsr it on the north. This may 
be called the true berrinning of Wadi Hommer, which is not 
seen at first, but which shows itself on rounding the base of 

* Lottin de Laval, the most recent authority on the eonrae taken by the 
Israelites (T'.y. dans la Pen. Arab. p. 127), has no doubt that the Wadi 
Ausit, as he writes it, is the true site of Elim. He is surprised that no 
previous traveller has laiil stress upon it, and thinks that there must have 
been a supply of food of great value to the Israelites after their painful 
nwrcb. Wadi Gbanmdel, he asserts, has no supply of water, except after 
the heavy nuna of winter, while Wadi Usait nerer ]aGlc8.~£D. 
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Sarbout cl Jcmel. This valley, which has no perceptible slope 
on oitlier side, lias but little vegetation growing within it: only 
a few acacia trees are seen, and the rocks arc all ealcareoui}. 
After four hours' march, the valley termiiiates, entering upon 
a wide, slightly ascending plain of deep sand, called el-Debbe, 
a name given by the Arabs to several other sandy districts of 
the same kind. Niebuhr and Kobinson assert that rock-aait is 
to be fonnd in this ueifrhbourhood. Of this Burckhardt does 
not speak, nor does he enter into the most minute topographi- 
cal details regarding the route ; but his narrative is remarkably 
lucid and accurate. 

The direction of the road across the above-mentioned plain 
is about south-east ; and at the end of a march of about six 
hoars and a half, a mountainous country, much devastated by 
torrents, begins. Here the limestone begins to disappear^ and 
the sandstone takes its place. A retired wadi, Wutah by name, 
comes in from the west ; nnd by its side may be seen the long 
I mv chain, called Jebel Wutah, which is a western spnr of the 
Tih range. Ascending a short rocky slope, the sand plain is 
reached, well known aa Debbet er Ramleh. Its height and its 
breadth admit a very eiitensiye'yiew. At the left is seen the 
long^ high, and nnifonn chain of the Tih, extending eastward 
as far as the eye can reach. At the sonthem base of the Tih 
mountains is the sand plain, about an honi^s walk in breadth, 
but of great length, extending to the Akhdar valley, or, as may 
without exaggeration be said, as far as to the Gulf of Akaba. 
It is the barrier between the Tih range on the north, and tlie 
Sinaitic granite mountains on the south, whose wild crags and 
rifted chasms may be distinctly seen. Looking back, the 
traveller can see the narrow pass which he has threaded since 
leaving Wadi Gharundel ; and at the north and north-east are 
two breaks in the Tih chain, through which run the roads to 
Gaza and Hebron, the first being called the Kakineh, and the 
second the Mureikhy pass. Letween these two there is a third ; 
but it is so steep and diiiicult, that no European traveller has 
yet traversed it. 

The load bears to the south-east, leaving the Tih range at 
the left, a wall of mountainf? never lost from sight, and between 
it and the rough mountainous country into which the caiavaa 
road soon enters, the rough plain calkd Debbet er liamleb. 
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At the right, but not in the true line of travel, is Wadi 
Nasb, which diverges from the main track, not far from a 
large rock, on which are inscriptions of a similar character 
to those found in Wadi Mokkateb. This rock is one of tlie 
most notable objects of the whole region, and has probably 
afforded shelter to travellers for agesf, fulfilling the meaning of 
Isa* xxxii. 3, As the shadow of a great rock in a weary laud*' 
Burckhardt tells xis, that shadj spots like this are well ioiown 
to the Arabs ; and as the scanty foliage of the acacia, the only 
tree in which these valleys abonnd, affords no ^ade, th^take 
advantage of such rocks, and regnlate the day s journey in sodi 
a way as to he ahle to reach them at noon, there to take Uie siesta. 

The Wadi Nasb runs south-east to the sea, striking it not 
far from the Birket Faroun. It serves accordingly as a channel 
to conduct away the waters which fall upon tlie mountains ia 
the rainy seasons. The signification of tlu word Kasb is not 
without interest, and shows us how much light the careful 
stfldy of language may throw upon the geographical character 
of the east, lleinaud^ tells us tliat tlicre are four ways in 
which man expresses his thoughts : by writing, by pantomimic 
signs, by a set use of movements with the fingers, and by— 
Nasb. This word, which is met even in the Koran, ia com- 
monly rendered statue, but etymologically it signifies something 
set up, — ^the stele of the Greeks, the staiua of the Bomans. It 
can dso mean the inscriptions or reliefs on such monuments as 
those on the Egyptian mins, to which Wadi Nash leads. It is 
variously spelled : the forms Nusb and Nasseh occur, hut not 
Nahash. This I mention^ because RuppelP has supposed that 
the word is connected with the Arabic word naJua, meaning 
copper, — a theory not in itself improbable, taken in connectkm 
with the copper mines which were once worked here, but not 
supported by the speech of the Arabs, who always use the word 
indicating the Egyptian reliefs, which malte the neighbourhood 
of Sarbat el Chadem so eminent. 

I will not pause now^ to speak of the Egyptian monuments 
to wliieh Wadi Nash would guide us, but will first pass through 
the entire route as far as to the Wadi el Sheikh, and then return 
and speak of what is now omitted* 

^ Reinaud, in Nouv. Journ, Asiatiq, T. xvi, p. 71. 
* Ruppell, JUise i» Nubien, p. 2C3. 
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Passing the divergent Wadi Nasb, the road winds on, soon 
taking the name Wadi Chomille, or Khomyle, as Burckhardt 
spells it, whose physical features are not sufficiently striking to 
occasion any further delay in our sketch, excepting to allude 
to the side valley which runs from it to Wadi Mokkateb, and , 
which was taken by Lepsius on his excursion to Sarbat el 
Chadem. Wadi Chomille leads to Wadi Barak or Bikk, as 
Kobimon gives it, wiiicii ia exceedingly rough, and in which 
the ascent becomes more steep. Here, according to Burckhardt, 
the rock changes to porphyry, with strata of greenstone ; the 
surface of the former is in most places completely black. The 
mountains on both sides of the valley are much sheltered : 
detached blocks and loose atxmea cover their sides; and the 
bottom of the valley is filled in many places to the depth of ten 
feet, mth a layer of stones that has fallen down. The wadi 
becomes narrower at the upper end. 

The next valley is entered after passing over a low moun- 
tain, and 18 caUed Wadi Qenne. It is over a half-houz^s walk 
in breadth, and affords excellent pasturage. Here the rithem 
grows in abundance. The coals of this plant, which is that 
alluded to in many passages of Scripture under the name of 
juniper, are remarkable for the length of time that they hold 
fire, and are alluded to in Vs. cxx. 1, — the expression " coals of 
juniper" being a proverb, to sifrnify iho manner in wliicli the 
heart cherishes its old grief. The same plant is also alluded to 
in Job XXX. 4. 

Wadi Genue conducts the traveller to Wadi Berah, in which 
some inscriptions are found, and from which the side valleys 
Katania, Osli, and Akhdar radiate, and lead to Wadi el Sheikh. 
From tliat point the way is already familiar to us, it having 
been made the subject of a previous paper, and T need not 
dwell upon it again. Yet this resume of the physical charac- 
teristics of the northern route cannot be properly closed, with- 
out citing an interesting remark of Bussegger's :^ "The farther 
we follow the mountain region toward the heart of the Penin- 
sula, with the continually narrowing and lengthening wadis, 
we meet a more and more varied vegetation : grasses and 
clusters of acacia and tamarisks between the steep walls of 
porphyry and sandstone delight the eye : when the rain falla 

^ BofiSQgger, Bemt voL iii. p. 80. 
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upon them, tliese little patches of verdure are really beantifol; 
and as the granite peaks are neared, the springs become more 
abundant, and the water more palatable.** 

Before leaving the subject^ and passing to the special exanii* 
nation of the Egyptian ruins and relics at Sarbat el Ohadein, 
it will be well to glance at the geological character of the 
upper roate to Sinai. Only in this way can we gaiA a dear 
and tmthful conception of its physical characteristics, ssvell 
as of the varieus changes which it may have undergone m tiie 
course of time, and the relations which it may have had to tlie 
population of the Peninsula in past times. Our most compe- 
tent guide in a survey of the geology of this region will be my 
friend tlio mineralogist Russegger,^ who has examined it with 
critical care. 

From Suez to Gharundel, and the high bluff near by, 
called Hammam Faroim, the tertiary formation is the prevail- 
ing one, modified only the progress going on at the coast 
itself, where new deposits are continually forming. The^c 
tertiary rocks have suffered but little change from the fir^t, 
excepting from the occasional action of water gullying out liere 
and there a gorge which has more recently been filled with 
debris. 

The bluff where the hot springs occur is made up of the 
following rocks : the tertiaiy, lying upon an evenly stratified, 
firm, and flinty limestone ; then white chalk ; this coven a 
lower, yellowish-brown, very hard and thick limestone^ whidi * 
in its turn overlies the massive chalk cliffs, 1000 feet hi^ 
of Sas Hammam, whose sides fall precipitously towards the 
north-west. 

Going inland towards Wadi Ilomr or Ilommar, all Ac 
tertiary rocks disappear, ;nid are succeeded by the leglun of 
the upper chalk. The land begins to ascend; and the higher 
the elevation which it attains, tlie more /aried and picturesque 
are the forms which it presents. Jebel Ilomr and Chowowa 
consist almost exclusively of the upper white chalk ; while at 
the east, the long monotonous cliffs of the Tih are composed 
entirely of limestone. 

A little east of Jebel Homr the limestone region ceases, 
and the great sandstone district begins. It extends from north- 
* Buaeegger, UeUe^ toL iiL pp. 24-81, aqd 221-233. 
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east to south-west, leaving the limestone tract to stretch away 
towards tlic north-west. From the snrKlstone plateau of Debbe 
or Debbet er Kamleh (Kainleh signifying sand), which lies 
1500 feet above the sea, iiusseggcr paw the sandstone region 
extend down through Wadi Nasb, 1291 feet above the sea, 
through Wadi Chomille or Kamyleh, 2074 feet, and Wadi 
Borak or Bilrk, 2849 feet, beyond which masses of porphyry 
and granite were to be seen, ascending to a height of over 3000 
feet. The peaks, which were dose to Wadi Nasb, a side wadi 
leading off from the northern route down towards the sea, 
Russegger estimated to be 3500 feet in height, — ^those whicli 
hemmed in Wadi Borak to be 4500. The sandstone of this 
region has a fine grain, and is not at all allied, according to 
its appearance, to the coarse-grained sandstone of Nubia and 
Upper Egypt. Its colour is generally a dark, brownish red* 
It is not found pure to any considerable extent, but is mixed 
with layers of white, red, yellow, and motley-coloured marl, 
which are often ver^ thick, and which give to water that 
peculiarly bitter taste which is so often noticeable in the 
Peninsula. 

Bussegger tells us, that when on the Debbet enRamleh, he 
was so near to Jebel Tih, that he was able to sketch its outlines, 

and to gain a good insight into its physical character. Its 
height seems to be about 2500 feet. Towards the west its 
sides are steep, indeed almost precipitous; and forming, as it 
does, not an ordinary mountain chasm, but a plateau, it seems 
to stand like a giirantic wall, gradually shelving towards the 
south-east, and overlying the sand'^tone, which creeps up to its 
base. In this long line of wall Ku -o?^er could discern no 
break, nor a single point where it would iiave been possible to 
ascend to the plateau above. 

From the plain Debbc the descent is gradual down into 
the interesting sandstone district of Wadi jNasb, the mountains 
at whose sides rise to a great height, while the valley sinks 
away from the level of the plain Debbc or Debbet er Ramleh, 
1500 feet to 1291 feet above the sea. Jebel Nasb, however, 
rises to the height of 3500 feet, and is a shapely-formed moun- 
tain group. 

Russegger turned aside from the main route to Sinai, in 
order to study the geological character of Wadi Nasb and its 
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vicinity. He found the spring of water whicli hai been so 
often praised by traveUers, and which » so Talaable a boon, 
that many turn Q.ide merelj to get a supply from it to last 
them in their further journey. He soon discoveied the presence 
of iron m the rocks near by, but he could not discover the 
copper works, which RuppeU had asserted to be but a balf- 
hoor^s distance from the spring; and liis account fails us at 
just the place where it would be of special value. He dis- 
covered some shrubs and date trees in the valley. In its lower 
gorges there were blocks of porphyry, syenite, and in-eenstoiie- 
a proof that Inrgc masses could not be far away ; but he failed 
to discover them. On the western face or wall of the wadi, 
he discovered holes which had been begun in the rock, as if for 
the purpose of mining; but they had been abandoned yay 
soon, eitlier for tlie want of wood to smelt with, or from file 
absence of the mineral sought. 

But in 1822 Ruppell had been more snccessfal in bis 
explorations, and had gained sight of remarkable copper mm 
m that neighbourhood. I must leave Bttssegger^s account f« 
a little whUe^ therefore, and intercalate so much of KuppelTs 
description as may seem to throw light upon the mineralogical 
character of Wadi Nasb.» After leaving the regular route, 
Kuppell continued in a sonth-south-easterly direction dovm 
Wadi Nasb for nearly two hours, when he came to the well- 
known spring. In its neighbourhood he saw the traces of 
ancient smelting furnaces, surrounded with heaps of sljjgand 
• i^* afterwards searched for the mines, which were said 
to be near, and which he was commissioned by the Viceroy of 
Eg>T)t to examine. These he found to consist of a number of 
wedge-shaped openings in the sandstone, revealing great masses 
of an earthy-black oxide of copper {cuiwe oandi noir (errm). 
In many places there seemed to be more than two hundred 
teet through them. Frequently the ancient miners had pierced 
them, converting them into a real labyrinth, and leaving only 
slender pillars to sustain the roof, and prevent its falling in. 
dudgmg by the extent of these passage-ways, the ^Jlble m» 
must be of very great dimensions. The mineral is very easfl; 

2 ^'"'"''X'^f"'^ <u(ranmique, 1822, vol. vii. p. 530, etc. 
rArahu7^Z'J^T ^«29, pp. 180, 2CS-2G7 ; CarUdi 
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worked, being found in a remarkably pure state, particularly 
in one place, where the amount of copper ore was by no means 
exhausted. Ruppell ascribes the abandonment of these mines 
to an increasing scarcity of wood at the time when they were 
worked. His analysis showed the existence of eighteen parts 
of copper, and of as many of iron, in a hundred, with some 
traces of arsenic. Yet, despite this large percentage of copper 
ore, Kuppell discountenanced the Viceroy of Egypt* s plan of 
again working the mines, holding that, with the large royalty 
which must be paid to the central Turkish government, the 
great scarcity of fuel, and the ignorance of even the best work- 
men to bo gained there, they could not be made profitable. 
The onljr way which he suggested to ^ve them a xeal value, 
was to transport the best ore in the ZDUgh state across the Bed 
Sea, and smelt it in Abyssinia, whefe wood ia abundant. 

There were two places where the ancient miners had specially 
worked in their search for copper, and the most northern one 
of these appeared to him to be exhausted. Upon the hill which 
enclosed die shafts, Rnppell discoTered a small obelisk of sand- 
stone about eight feet in length. It had fallen from its primi- 
tive position, and the side which was towards the ground 
exhibited hieroglyphics very well cut. The other sides had 
apparently once been covered with the same, but the storms 
of ages had effaced them. This was evidently the work of 
Egyptian hands, and in Euppell's judgment solved the question, 
who the ancient miners of the region had been. In the neigh- 
bourhood of Wadi Nasb he found on a sandstone rock some 
of the same kind of inscriptions as those of Wadi Mokkateb. 
The distance of this place from Suez Kuppell estimated ^s 
thirty hours, and from here to the En-yptian relics at Sarbat el 
Chadem lying to the south-east as two and a half liours. At 
the close of his later account, published in 1829, Ruppell speaks 
of some copper mines lying seven hours south-east of Wadi 
Nasb, which up to the present time are entirely unknown,^ 
unless they be those at Wadi Machara or Magora. 

Since he visits of Russegger and Ruppell, Lepsius has spent 
some time in the examination of the mines of Wadi Kasb. He 

* 

^ For some later evidence the reader is referred to a paper in Vacatioi^ 
Tourists for 1862<^, London oontribated hf Iter. B. I^hitt» pp. 
337, m.—ED. 
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tried in vain to follow the course wliicli the latter asserted that 
he had taken, nor could he discover anywhere the fallen obelisk 
sculptured with hieroglyphics. He was equally unsuccessful in 
his elforts to find any Arabs wlio were familiar with the whole 
region, but he explored as carefully as his time irould allow.^ 
His course was south and south-south-east from Sarbat d 
Chadcm towards Wadi Kasb, which he approached throng 
side gorges. Near the spring he discovered a pOe of dag, and 
close at hand a flat place covered wi(h it. He also saw traces 
of molten metal on tiie mountain side hard by. His condnsion 
was thkt the ore was brought in the rough state out thiODgh 
the gorges in the mountains, and melted there^ as it had been 
apparently at Sarbat el Chadem. He saw not far from the 
spring bits of copper, and sandstone mixed Aviih copper unil aiiti- 
monvj scattered on the ffround. He then began to cxjilore the 
iieigliboiirlioocl, and not far awny he fonnd a beaten track lead- 
ing to a j)ile of slag, lying directly in the wadi, and exposed to 
the whole force of the wind. It was about seventeen feet in 
height. Farther down tlie valley he saw other masses of slaf; 
covering the hills, and uniformly facing the windward side. A 
number of seyal trees growing in the neighbourhood seem to 
indicate the existence at an earlier period of a far larger growth 
of wood than is now found, and may answer the question 
whence the fuel was obtained which the furnaces required. 
And though in the lapse of time all traces of human industiy 
have passed away, yet the circumstantial evidence is strong- 
the piles of slag, the spring of good water^ the continuous wind 
blowing down the wadi — ^that at a very remote period the aits 
of civilisation were cultivated and practised there. 

The side valleys could not be followed far, so narrow snd 
difiScult of access did Lepsius find them; but the number d 
inscriptions like thobc of ^lokkateb is very great, and points, in 
the opinion of the great Egyptologist, to the existence there of 
a- race of shepherds so far civilised that they coukl write in 
this rude way. They may have lived here contemporaneously 
with the Egyptians ; their labour may have given Stood to tlie 

* Tlic publisbed account of Ixpsius oraitB all this. It waa extmcf etl by 
Uittcr from his manuscript diary, and is worth presenting to tlie Kuglish 
reader, iu consequence of misapprehensions wiuch liAT6 fcowa out d 
Lepeiua' account of Sarbat cl Chadem.— £d. 
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miners from the Nile, and have been useful for transporting 
goods from Egypt. 

From this point Lcpslus followed Wudi Nasb down to the 
sea, passing some iiiscriptions, but meeting no more traces of 
mines. His way took ]\\m into Wadi Shellal on the lower 
route, and thence to Abu beiime, where his vessel was awaiting 
him.^ 

We can now leave the account of the ascent from the mines 
in Wadi Nasb, passing over for the present Sarbat el Chadem, 
and resume the consideration of the geological character of the 
whole country between Suez and Sinai| from which we have 
been led to make the above digression. 

On the eastern wall of Wadi Nasb may be seen a coarse- 
grained syenite underlying the horizontal layers of sandstone, 
and accompanied by upright masses of porphyry. ' The syenite 
is interchanged here Mid there with greenstone. The syenite 
and porphyry are of apparently ootemporaneous origin, ^he 
layers of sandstone whidt- overlie the syenite do not seem to 
have ever suffered any disturbance ; not so, however, with the 
underlying rocks, which «xhi1xt marked changes, and display 
traces of violent natural convulsions. The syenite and porphyry 
seem to supplement each other, and to run into each otker with 
transitions which are sometimes almost imperceptible. The 
thickness •f the syenite is in some places more than five 
hundred feet, that of the porphyry more than a hundred. The 
blended rock is evidently the cropping out of a mighty dyke, 
which could be traced for a distance of two hours, till both 
extremides disappeared under the sandstone. 

The farther one advances towards the sou'Ji-east, and the 
greater the elevation becomes as the central granite of Siiiui 
is a]:)proaclieJ, the more massive become the dykes of porpliyry 
wliicli thrust themselves out from the sandstone, until at length 
the porpliyiy is found in immense masses, whole mountains 
beintr in some ciises composed of it. But in the Wadi Chomilc 
(Kauiyleh), which leads from the mouth of Wadi Nasb soutii- 

* An anonjmooB oonetpondent of the Athetum (Kb. 1649, Jtme 4, 

1859) speaks of discovering the remsins iA the pieiB and vharvcs whence 
tlioy gliipped their metul.'" No more full acoMint to given, which ia the 
more to be regretted, as the writer's means oC asewtai^Og the ^tsseem 
to have been singularly favourable.— En. 
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easterly, and by a graveyard mentioned by many tiavellers, 
sandstone is the prevailing rock ; it is found, however, mixed 
with some marl. Soutli-cast of AVatli Chomilc the porphyr,- 
grows more abundant, and at length becomes the prevailing 
rock. This porphyry^ which is similar to that found in Wadi 
Kasb^ is full of greenstone dykes, of a foot in thickness^ all of 
them runniiif]: from north to south. 

From Wadi Ghomile^ 2074 feet abov6 the 86% the land 
risei rapiiUy* Tlie porphyry is not found pure here, and free 
from sandstone, bnt traces of the latter are stall found in lihe • 
form of great nab-like masaes^ and also of deposits filling lai]ge 
hollows in the porphyry. The layers of thu sandstone letaln 
their original position, very seldom showing any signs of 
violence and consequent change. After passing from Wadi 
Chomile to AVadi Barak or Burk, the porphyry begins to lie 
accompanied by a fine-grained granite, which in time becomes 
the chief rock, and excludes the porphyry. And the nearer 
we approach to Sinai, the clearer become the traces that we 
are approaching the granite district. Only once in the Wadi 
Barak does the porphyry appear in such vastness as to form 
whole mountains, and at the end of the Barak we come upon 
the true granite region, with its fantastic and jagged outlines. 
The elevation^ too, has there become great. Wadi Osh is 3500 
feet above the sea ; and from it the ascent is rapid to locattont 
4000, 5000, and even 7000 feet above the sea. 

Sdrbat el Chddem {plural Sardhit el Chadem\ Hie Egyptian 
liuins in Wadi A^asb^ The Heaps of Slag, the Temple 
WalU, tJie Inacriptions, and the Names of the Ancud 
Kings, 

The singular and mysterious ruins of Sarbat el Chsdem 
owe their discovery to a mistake, or a purposed ijiisdiwctioii, 
of Oarsten Niebuhr. lie had heard in Cairo of the existence 
of ihe singular inscriptions of the Mokkateb, and dcteruimed to 
explore tliem, and ascertain their precise character and value. 
The inft ri!i;Uiun which he gained upon this point ^ as of a very 
indefinite character; but furnished with wfiut he could com- 
mand, he set out on his journey. On the third day after 
leaving Suez he visited the Hammam Faroun, or Baths of 
Pharaoh; and on the next, September 10, 1762, he entered 
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Wadi Nasb, being directed tliitlicr by liis guides, who assured 
him that it led to the Jebel el Mokkateb, or Mountain of 
Inscriptions. The next day he climbed up the hill, on the 
summit of which Sarbat el Chadem lies, by a steep and rugged 
path ; and instead of finding inscriptions^ he was surprised to 
disooTOT on the sanimit what seemed to him an Egyptian 
cemetery. At any rate, he could conjecture no other purpose 
to which it could hare been applied^ although he had seen 
nothing of the same kind in Egypt. Still he was sore ihat 
only a slight acquaintance with Egyptian architectnre and 
hieroglyphics was needed, to convince any person that the 
rains could be no other than Egyptian, 

The hni| he says^ is covered with stones of from five to 
teven feet in lengtii, inscribed with hieroglyphics^ some of them 
standing on ^d, while otiiers are lying flat. In the middle of 
these BtoAes is a building, of which only the walls now remain ; ' 
and within it are also a great many of the sepulchral stones. 
At one end of the building seems to have been a small chamber^ 
of which the roof still remains. It is supported upon square 
pillars I and these, as well as the walls of the chamber, are 
covered over with hieroglyphic inscriptions. Through the 
whole building are various busts, executed in the manner of the 
ancient Eg3rpt!ans. The stones and the busts are of a hard 
and fine-grained sandstone. 

Nicbuhr was not permitted to copy any of the inscriptions 
unless on the payment of a lumdred crowns, the sheikh pre- 
tending to fear that he was in search of hidden treasure, and 
that his copying was a kind of incantation, which would enable 
him to charm away v»diatever might lie buried tliere. A little 
gift to one of his guides accomplished the purpose, however, 
and enabled him to take a transcript of some of the inscrip- 
tions. They were as well executed, he assures us, as any that 
lie had ever s( on in Egypt. Niebuhr conjectured that they 
were the work, not of persons actually inhabiting Egypt, but 
of an Egyptian colony, or of some people who had adopted the 
arts and manners of Egypt He did not even suspect that 
mines in the neighbourhood had called them thither; and it 
was a long time before subsequent explorers noticed those vast 
mounds whose existence throws dppazentij so much light upon 
this ancient mystery. 

VOL. I. 2 
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It is singular that Burckhardty who passed so near to tliese 
interesting remains, did not learn of their existence, and turn 
oat of luB way to visit them : the fact is only explainable oa 
the ground of his eagerness to hasten as rapidly as possible to 
Akaba. It is to be rq^ted^ icx this master ui the art of 
topographical description would have given ns an aooonntef 
great valne* 

EuppelTs description^ which followed that of Niebnb, 
cannot compensate for the loss of one by Borchfaardt, for 
Ruppell paid more attention to the copper mines and the piles 
of slag than to the antiquities and inscriptions. Yet we are 

indebted to him for ascertainiiifr the true name of the place, 
and for noticing that the AraLs did not call it el-Mokkateb, or 
the Place of Inscriptions, at all, but designated it as Sarbat el 
Chadeni. After a difficult ascent of an hour's duration,^ he 
reached the narrow crest of the hill, where lay what Niebuhr 
had supposed to be an Egyptian cemetery. Sarbat el Chadem 
was the name given to a tract, a hundred and sixty feet \mz 
and seventy feet wide, enclosed on all sides by heaps of stones, 
which are the ruined fragments of the rectangular building in 
the middle, which they still surround. The entrance to tliis 
stmctnre Koppell suspected to have originally been at the 
sonthy where are still to be seen standing four small pillars with 
square capitals (probably Niebuhr^s small square column), 
every one displaying a head of Isis with cow's ears. The 
pediment of the pillars is a tolerably long rectangle, which 
struck Bnppell as a singular feature in Egyptian architdctme. 
The shafts of the pillars, which projected only three feet above 
the rubbish, were coverdl with hieroglyphics. North of then 
columns are the remains of walls more than fifty feet m length, 
but only just discernible above the debris. Towards the west 
are the ruins of a small temple, at whose entrance small Yf^ 
midal propylaea are to be seen, analogous to those found ia 
Egyptian ruins ; but its interior is utterly destroyed: only the 
niches where the winged guardians of the gate reclined, and 
two pillars with square cupiLais lying on the ground, were still 
discernible. 

1 E, RuppcU, Scltreibcn an v. Hammer, Livorno 1817, the f««<i- 
grahen des Oriejit. Pt. v. pp. 430-132, and Tabul. i. See also hiai?e««" 
in Nubienj pp. 2G7-2C9, and his Beisen in Abyssinien^ Ft. i. p. 204 et seq. 
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On the east side tliere are three catacombs hewn in the 
rock, one of which is decorated with hieroglyphics : one room 
with a flat roof or ceiling is supported by a single pillar (as 
in Niebuhr' s account). In every one of the catacombs are 
excavations, made apparently for the reception of mummies. 
On the bottom of one of these, Ruppell discovered several little 
statues, one a kneeling figure, and two near it in a sitting 
posture. Within the enclosure, and in tlic ti mple itself, he 
saw the numerous stones which Niebuhr thouirht were (jrave- 
stones, each one about seven or eight feet long, and standing 
in a pediment rectangular in shape, and about two feet long 
and^fifteen inches wide. The top was arched, and all four 
faces of each stone were covered with hieroglyphics : among 
th«n, on one face, w.. generally seen the iringed «gg with two 
serpents, and below several priests offering sacrifices to Osiris 
and to Isis. Kuppell considered it probable that a colony 
which once worked the copper mines near by, were the builders 
of this old Egyptian city on the hill ; while the degree of wear 
occasioned by exposure to the weather, convinced him that the 
works were of great antiq[uit7.^ 

To the hasty visit of Laborde we are indebted not only for 
a sketch confirmatoiy in a great degree of that of EuppelFs, 
but for drawings* of the ruins. Laborde was vety much per- 
plexed by the historical questions which suggested themselves 
to hb mindy especially in connection with the supposed dis- 
crepancy between the dates of the hieroglyphics in Wadi 
Machara (ISIagara) and those of Sarbat el Ohadem. He was 
the first to discover the turquoises in these mountains ; his 
guides found five of them, but set no value upon them, except- 
ing as medicwal They are washed out of the rocks so abun- 
dantly, according to Laborde, that a large collection of them 
could easily be gathered.' 

Bobinson, in his account, does not add any special particulars 
to those mentioned by Kuppell. He doubts whether the im- 

' RolniuQii, Bib. Eesearek, i p. 79, speaks of this aeeoant hy Ruppell 
as the most exact which had ajq;ieaied.— £d. 

* Foy. de PArabk PAm, pp. 4S-i4. TMemae de Sadnmi d 

Chadem. 

' See an account by Macdonald of the eztractiag ol tur^uoiseaiu Vacation 
TourifiU for 1862-3, p. 351.— Ed. 
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pression that this is an ancient Egyptian cemefary is correct, 
though the upright stones resemble the tombstones of the Wert; 
but he does not attempt to ^ve a solution of the question as to the 
intent of these temples and these memorial stones in the midrt of 
solitude and silence^ in this lone and distant desert^ with which 
ihey would seem to have no possible connection. Bobiiuoa * 
quotes^ however, with a certain degree of approval^ an ingenious 
hypothesis siiggcstctl to him by the late Duke of NorthnmW 
land, then Lord Prudhoe, that this was perhaps a sacred place 
of pilgrimage for the ancient Egyptians, just as the mount^ii 
near Mecca is to the ^lohammedans at the present day ; and 
that to it the Egj'pti m kings made each his pilgrimage, and 
erected a column his name, Rubinson thinks that a slight 
historical ground for such a hypothesis may be found in the 
fact, that Moses demanded permission for the Israelites to go 
three days* journey into the desert, in order to sacrifice,— a 
demand which seems to hare caused no surprise to the Egjrptiaiu^ 
as if it were something to which thej were themselves aocns- 
tomed (see £s. viii. 27, 28). 

Letronne^ thought it more probable that the minefly and the 
colonization which they induced, were the occanon of tJie 
erection of the temploi just as in analogous cases in Egypt^— 
9By for ez&mple, in the emerald mountains near Berenice^ or 
according to Wilkinson, in the porphyritic mountains of 
Eg} pt,' where aD centres of population were characterised is 
every instance by the presence of a temple and tomhBtooe& 
Yet Letronne finds himself at a loss to explain how the steles 
of the Egyptian kings came to he there : lie remarks, howeirer, 
that among the cartouches which Laborde had transcribed, 
there were the names of Osortasen i. and it. of the sixteenth 
dynasty, proving that this colony dated back to the twenty- 
second century before the Christian era. 

This fact, which the later investigations of Lepsius have 
completely estahlishcd, overthrows the theory adv;nicci in La- 
borde's work, more recently published than his description of 
Sarbat el Chadem already referred to, that these monuments 
owe their odgin to a period subsequent to the time of Mows. 

iLitvoime, in J<mm. da Samm^ 18S5, AoAt, p. 472; Woso^i, 
Notes on the Eastern Desert of Upper ^gj^f in Jown, qf tki JSftqf. 0» Soc» 
(iflAmdm, 1833, T. ii. pp. 61-63. 
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No trace, according to Laborde,^ of Egyptian colonization in 
the Sinai Peninsula is to be found in the books of Moses : 
their author is entirely silent regarding any Egyptian memo- 
rials or active undertakings in that desert region ; and yet, to 
Laborde's great astonisliment, the claim is made, that in two 
localities, through which or in whose immediate neighbourhood 
Israel must have passed, at Magora and Sarbat el Chadem, 
such memorials are said to be found. But had there been 
such memorials at the time of the exodns, Israel, he thinks, 
would have utterly destroyed them, and celebrated their over- 
throw with solemn songs, as it did at the victory over Amalek : 
nay, it would have derived much advantage from the plunder 
to be found in such a colony. Laborde's condnaion is, that it 
18 not to be thought of f or a moment, that the sons of Amalek^ - 
who were met in Wadi Feiran, could be confounded with 
Egyptians^ and that we are left to infer that the mines, templeSy 
and steles were begun after the time of Moses, but that the 
colonist workmen, wishing to pay due honour to their Egyptian 
kings, to whom they were indebted for protection set up thev 
images here, and, in order to preserve complete the chronologi- 
cal order of thdr dynas^, added those of the earlier rulers of 
iheir nation. Whether such an arbitrary explanation gains 
much in force from the unmerited contempt which Laborde 
heaps upon Bobtnson, in order to deory the yalne ,of his signal 
services to biblical geography, ascribing ta him ^ suffisance*^ 
and narrowness of mind^ I leave others to judge, and merely 
remark, that the silence of Moses is, as Laborde tmly says, 
singular ; but that we are not to suppose that Moses recorded 
aU the incidents of the journey, and that, in the second place, 
it was by no means necessary to suppose that the Israelites 
turned out of their way to Sarbat el Chadem, — a point so diffi- 
cult to reach, — or if they took the lower route, that they went 
up the Wadi Maghara as far as to the Egyptian settlements 
there. 

From the investigations of Lepsius^ at Sarbat el Chadem, 
we learn that the Egyptian inscriptions are merely memorials 

^ L. de Laborde, CortaimUdrt geograpMque nr VExod» et Ui Nombm^ 

Paris 1841, fol. p. 131, Append, pp. 9, 17, etc. 

2 Lepsius' MS., consulted by Ritter ; ron lrnf^fd in the Letters from 
Egyptf of wbicli there is an Engliah translation. — tlo- 
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of the copper works nelur by, nearly all the valleys in iia 
neighbonrbood eshibitmg abundant traces of iron and oop)^ 
contained in the sandst^e. The whole district is designated 
upon Ihe steles as Mafkat or Oopper Landi** and was under 
the protection of the goddess Hathor, who was called mittaev 
of Mafkat. The temple at Sarbat el Ohadem was dedicated to 
her, the most ancient part of which, the Ktde rock chapel with 
a single pillar standing in the midst, was built during the last 
dynasty of the old monarchy, by Amcnemha-Moens. Yet at J 
some distance from it there stands an old stele of the second 
king of the same twelftli dynasty. This very remarkable 
temple, says Lepsius, stands upon a high sandstone ridge, 
which slielvcs off into a broad sandy valley, and is only acces- 
sible from the west, where it joins the primitive mountains : it 
is not approachable from the valley. It is filled full of high 
stelesi many of them inscribed, like obelisks, upon all four 
sides : so very numerous, indeed, are they, that tlie walls of the 
temple seem erected simply for the purpose of enclosing them. 
Yet many of these steles are set np outside of the temple and on 
the adjoining hilL These remarkable antiquities seem to have 
entirely engrossed the attention of all traveJlers before Lepsim 
to such a degree, that they have failed to notice the vast heaps 
of slag^ which come almost to the temple walls. The mtir 
easterly piles, two hundred and fifty feet long and a hundred 
broad, are covered with a thick, massive crust of iron dsg; , 
and their nature is easily discernible by tlieir coal-black colour. 
The ore was probably brought in the rough state to the top of 
this hill, where it was exposed dunng the melting to the steady 
north-east wind, wliich sweeps over the hill, usually with con- 
siderable strength. Tlie steles are exactly similar in their 
general character to those found on the Kese'r road, and in ' 
other Egyptian quarries : the form, however, is here new, but 
evidently conditioned by the circumstances of the place, which 
did not afford upright walls into which they might be hewn. 

The meaning of Sarbat el Chadem (Sarabit el Chadem in 
the plural) is variously given. SarbtU is the word applied by , 
the Beduins to any protuberance, from the hump of a camel 
to a mountain ; while ehademy or riri^ may refer to tiie di^c^ 
which was wrought around the steles. The place would tben 
signify the Hill of the Bings.** Dr Abeken differs from tliii^ 
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defining chadern as servant ; and the name Sarbat el Chadem 
may have been given in view of the slaves who were sacrihced 
here. This is mere conjecture. 

On the steles of Sarl)at el Chadem, whose form is generally 
that of the so-called obelisks of Crocodi lop oils, thin, narrow, 
and very high, the most ancient king si ems to be Suefren, 
who is represented twice as kueeliiig (and therefore taken 
during his life), and once as dead. lie seems to hnvc ruled 
not long before the twelfth dynasty. The most distant stele, 
at the highest part of the temple plateau, is devoted to Sestor- 
teses I., the predecessor of the great Sesostris. The little 
rock-grotto is set apart in honour of Amenemha-Moeris, and 
its vestibule to his successor Amenemha IT., with whose reign 
the twelfth dynasty of the ancient monarchj closes. There 
are no memorials^ as might be expected, of the period of 
Hykso; but there axe those of later kings, Amenophis i., 
Tatmes iii., Tutmcs iv.| Amenophis Menephta, under 
whose xeign the Israelites went out of Egypt, and others. 



CHAPTER YIl. 



Sbo. 12. THE SINAI PENINSULA BETOND THE CENTRAL 

MOUNTAIN DISTRICT; -> 

THAT I8| THE NORTHKRN PORTION, EXTENDING TO Tiit ISTHMUS OF Sl'EZ, TO 

rAU^riJ^K, AND TO THE DEAD 6£A. 

A VING considered what may be regarded m a limited 
sense tlie Sinai Peninsula proper, ue. the portion 
which displays it«^elf as a wonderful isolated moun- 
tain land lying between the Gulfs of Akaba and 
Suez, we now |):iss on to the study of the great northern 
plateau, which may be regarded as the more strictly continental 
pai't of Arabia Petraea. This plateau serves as a bond of con- 
nection between the mountain region of the south) and the Medi- 
terranean coast of Egypt, Philistia, and Judea ; and extending, 
as it does, from the Gulf of Akaba to the Dead Sea, even tbe 
itineraries of ancient Roman travellen did not leave us quite 
in ignorance of some portions of it. The whole domain is 
now known as the Desert et Tih Beni Israel (a designation, 
kowever^ of which the present Bedains know nothing) ; and 
under that general term are snmmed up all its varied physical 
focmS| its mountauis, and vall^s^ and plains. Of these «d 
have no more detailed and specific accounts than have been 
given us by the rapid flights of travellers, who have had little 
inducement to linger iu a region bo barren that it is almost 
deserted even by the wild Arabs, and which has no place 
suited for permanent and prosperous settlements. Its only 
significance and importance arise from the simple fact, that it 
has served alike as a barrier and a bond between the people of 
Egypt, Edom, Midi an, the Nabatlia^ans and Arabs, and the 
inhabitants of Palest iue and Syria; but desert as it is, yet this 
very characteristic ma/ have made it a land of as much his- 
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torical inflnenod as many a far rieber and more productive 
region has been. 

There is but a single place in it which will long detain our 
attention by existing monuments of human power and skill : 
that is Petra in \\ adi Musa, the city which has given its name 
to the whole region. But inasmuch as it retains the same 
character for strife that it bore in the time of Edom, European 
travellers have been compelled to hasten through it, and regard 
it with hasty glances. 

Tlie et-Tih desert has wdthin verv rernnt times been vi'^ited 
more than ever before, and its physical character has been very 
carefully observed. Not to speak of the Mecca pilgrimages, 
whose course leads them from west to east across it, almoflt 
coincident with the routes of Burckhardt and Bnppel], we 
have the results of Lord Prudhoe's* journey directly across 
the country from Suez (Adjerud) via Nakhl, and cutting the 
three leading wadis, el-Arish, el-Akaba, and el-Ghor, to Wadi 
Musa or Petra* Unfortunately this nobleman has left us no 
journal of his lonte; but he imparted at a later period to 
Robinson' the names of the stations. 

In addition to the zoutes already referred to repeatedly from . 
Suez to Sinaiy embracing that part ui the country now to be 
considered, lying between. Wadi Gharondel and Suez, there 
are the following, which I will spedfy in chronological order : — 

1. Seetzen's^ journey through the desert et-Tih^ from 
Hebron and Beersheba, tbrongh Wadi Nakbl, oirer the sand 
plain el-Bam! and Akhdar to Sinai, taken between the 26th of 
March and the 10th of April 1807. 

2. Burckhardt's* route from Kerak on the Dead Sea to 
Petra, travelled by him fruui tlie 4l1i to the 2Uth uf August 
1812. 

3. Daiikcs, Irby and Mangles,' and Legh's* route from 

* The late Bnke of Northumberland, to whom Robinson's BiJbUcal 
Researches are dedicated. — Ed. 

* Robinson, BiO. Research, vol. i. Note xxii. p. 5f|, Eng. ed. 

* Seetaen, JWw, etc., in Mon. Correspond, vol. xvil 1808, pp. 182-165; 
alto hu mannacript Moomit, 1807. 

« Bnrekhardt, Travels in Syria^ cte., ppu 896-489. 
» L. Irby and J. Mangles, Travels, 1817-18, pp. 335-444. 
« MrLcgh, Route in Syria, in William Macaiiohael, Journ, from Motcow 
to Constanlimpkt Lond. 1819, pp. 194-241. 
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Hebron, by way of Kerak and Shobak, to Wadi Miua and 
Petra, from the 8th to the 29th of May 1818. 

4. Sir Frederick Henniker's* journey from the Convent of 
^ St Catherine, by way of Sarbat el Chadeni| through Eeiat-m- 

Nakhl| and acroas llie desert direct to Gaza, from April 24 to 
May 4^ 1820* 

5. Leon de Laborde* and Linantfa ronte from Snex, via 
Kalaat el Akaba, to Fetra and back, in 1828. 

6. Dr GI-. H« von Schubert^s' journey from Akaba to Wa£ 
Mnsa, and through the 6hor to Hebron^ from March l$di to 

the 2Gth, 1837. 

7. Lord Lindsay's* route from Akal>a, through Wadi 
- Araba to Fetra and Hebron, from the 17th to the ZOth of 

April 1837. 

8. Edw, Robinson's* tour from Akaba Mh, throu<rh the 
4 desert ct-Tib, via Wadi Lyssan (Lysa), Abdeh (Eboda), Bir 

es Seba (Beersheba), to Hebron^ from the 5th to the Uth of 
April 1838. 

9. Robinson's journey from Hebron to Wadi Musa and 
* back, from the 26th of lixj to the 6tb of Jane. 

10. Col. Callier,* route taken in 1835. 

^ 11. OoiApte J. de Berton :^ JHndraire de la Mer Mcrte h 
AkahOf par lea Wady$ Ghar, d ArabOf d Akalta, it rOm it 
Fkra h Eshronf 1835. 

12. J. Rosseggei^a* retnm from Sinai through the plain 
Akhdar» via Nakb el Moreikbi and the Tih plateau^ travening 
Wadi Aiish to Hebroni between the 1st and the 15th of 
NoT«nber 1838. 

* Sir Frederick Henniker, Notes during a Visit to Egypt^ Sinai^ and 
JenuaUm, Lend. 1823, pp. 238-2G5. 

1 L. de Laboffde et Lbumt, Voyage de VArabU Pitrde, publ. p. L d« 

' Yon Schaberti Ban In dtu MorgenUmd^ Ef laogen 1889, vol & BP* 

396-462. 

* Lord Lindeny, Letters on Egypt, efc.^ pp. 9-60. 

* E. Robinson, Biblical licsearches, 

* Caniille Callier, Lettre, in Joum. ik.s Savnus, 183G, pp. 4G-48. 

' BuUetm de la Soc. de Geog. Paris^ 2d ser. torn. xi. 1839 ; and ifiS". 
tMrlad^preenmdela VaOk duJwrdigM et du Lac AspkaUite, them 
torn. zii. pp. 118-166. 

" J. Rtttseggep, Heise, 1847, vol. iiL pp. NWr4, 196-201, 289-2*7i 
Stattgwdt mi } also Beise, in AUgemein ZeUimg, 1888, No. 58. 
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13. John Kinneir's* journey from Akaba by way of Wadi 
Musa and Petra to Hebron and Gaza, in March 1839. 

14. Baron Keller's itinerary* from Sinai via el-Ain, and " 
through Wadi el Atiyeh to Akab% in March 1840. 

15. F. A. Strauss'' journey from Sinai through el-Nakhl 
and Bcersheba to Hebron^in 1845. 

16. Dr Abeken's^ journey from Sinai by way of the pass 
er-Baqnineh and Nakhl to Hebron^ in Jnne 1845. 

From this general summary of anthoritiesy it appears that 
all the routes, ezceptmg those taken by the Mecca caravans, 
running east and west^ fall into three main groups 

(1.) Those at the northern extremity of the Sinai roads, 
and connecting Wadi Gharondel and Suez* 

(2.) Those which cross the Tih rangei and trayerse the 
desert et-Tih Beni Israel^ ronning from the Sinaitic moontains 
to Gaza or Hebron. 

(3.) Those which course along the eastern frontier, leaving 
Akaba on the -^lanitic Gulij passing through the great de- 
pression which characterizes tliat region, and a,t length reach 
the Dead Sea. 

From the mass of documents already cited, I shall endeavour 
to collect materials sufficient to prepare a physical sketch of 
the whole region, and to give the reader some idea of its most 
important geographical characteristics. 

DI80UBSI0K I. 
THE ROUTE VBOtf SUEZ TO WADI OHARUKDEL. 

The first account of this route to which I will refer is 
Niebuhr^s, which, though it has since been to a great extent 
supplanted by more detailed researches, yet is not without value 
for the light which it throws on the general topography of the 
country. 

On the eyenmg of the 6th of September 1762 he crossed 
the golf, and started the next morning on liis jonmej south- 
ward, travdUing about twenty-fonr mUes that day. On his 

^ J. Kinnor, Cmro^ Pan, and Damascus, 1839, Lond. 1841. 

* In /mtrn. o/&e Boy, Qeog, Soc. of Lond, 1848, toL sL pp. 75-79. 

• Smai wd GolfgoAa^ Berlin 1848, pp. 165-187. * MS. acoonnt, 1848. 
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return from Sinai, the 25th of September, he crossed the head I 
of the gulf at Kolzum on dromedaries, tlie Arabs wading, as ' 
the water was not more than a foot in depth. When the tide \ 
is in, it cannot be forded, however, but must be crossed with 
boats. The breadth at the last-mentioned place was 3450 feet. 
It was here that Niebuhr conjectured that the passage of tb 
lartelites was effected, 

A little distance beyond the place where he encamped the ^ 
first night, he fell in with a place called Aijnn Mnsa, or the 
Wells of Moses. These he describes as four or five holes in 
the sand, the water found in wliich is of a very indifferent • 
quality, and becomes very turUid whenever any of it is drawn. | 
As the holes bear the name of Moses, the Arabs ascribe them 
to the Jewish lawgiver; and Niebuhr speaks of the whole 
country through which he was then passing, as deriving its 
interest from the former journey of the Jews through it. The 
very spot now cfilled the Wells of ]Moses is the spot designated 
by Arab tradition as the scene where the Israelites crossed the 
Red Sea. Following on his course, he crossed successively 
Wadis Attuerwik (Tuerwik), Warden, and et-Tili, at the latter 
of which ho encamped, after a journey of ten and a half hours. 

On his second da/s march he crossed the Girdan plsoij 
and advanced for seven hours a little east of south to a great 
mass of felston% which he called Hadsjar-nkkabe^ but wbich 
Bobinson designates as Hadjr er Bnkkabi the Eni^s 
Bock. Later in the day, and two honrs after leaviiig the great 
rock jost mentioned, he reached Wadi Ghanmdel, then diy, i 
but which in times of rain sends a brawling brook to the set. 
There were many springs in the valley, which, altfiough for a 
long time unaupplied with rain, yet on digging down from one J 
and a half to two feet, supplied veiy grood water — much better 
than that of Suez. In the neighbourliood lieduins were en- 
camped, but not directly in tlie wadi. Niebuhr, following 
Breydenbach,^ considered that this place must be the Elimof 
Scripture, with its twelve springs and its seventy palm trees, ' 
although ^farah with its bitter waters coraes first (Ex. xv. 23; 
Num. xxxiiL 9). He did not make careful inquiry after tiie 

1 Bemud de Br^ydenhach, 0pm irwmiaifum peregrinaliioittS, €le., ^ 
per Petruin Drach, civem SpSraoaem, A. 1502 : C<i2Mfl de rtgrtsw dt Usf^ 
Sinoi vermt Cha^rum. 
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name Marah, for he soon discovered that the Arabs answered 
every question with a yes, or pointed to the most marked 
locality which happened to lie the nearest. iNiebuhr's further 
course brought him to Hammam Faroun, or Pharaoh's Baths, 
which we have already considered, and where the true route 
to Sinai may be said to commence. 

The Frenchmen, Coutelle^ and Roziere, who passed through 
this country in 1800, leaving Suez, passed Aijun Musa on tl^e 
first day's march, and on the second, eight and a half hours 
beyond the Wells of Moses, reached Abu Suweirah, where Wadi 
Wardan meets the coast. The soil there was moist — tamarisks 
were seen growing ; yet the water^ although better than that 
at Aijun Musa, was not good, only one spring being reallj 
reliskable. Kobinson alludes probably to this latter fountain, 
where he speaks of finding one spring of sweet water gushing 
from the drift sand of WadiWaidEin. On the third day, 
joume^n^ for ten hours along the coasl, and crossing several 
wadifl, yet without passing any place which bore the name of 
Marah, they came to Wadi Oharundel. Here there was no 
water, but abundant traces of the deyastation caused by freshets, 
showing that there are times when plentiful supplies of water 
may be had there. 

But it is to Burckhardtfs obsemnt eye that we are most {in- 
debted for a good physical sketch of a region made so ihterestbg 
to us in consequence of its connection with Jewish history. 

On the morning of the 25th of April 1816 he left Suez. 
The tide was at its flood, and lie was obliged to make the 
entire circuit of the creek, which at low water can be forded. 
Riding northward for an hour and three-quarters, he passed 
several piles of rubbish, which are supposed to be the ruins 
of the ancient Colzum (Clysma or Arsinoe). He then turned 
eastward, just at the point where the remains of the ancient 
canal are distinctly visible. He then turned the point of the 
inlet, and halted for a short time at the wells of Aijun Musa, 
under the date trees. He reports that the water of these wells 
is copious, but that only one of them affords sweet water j 
and this is so often rendered muddy by the passage of Arabs, 
whose camels descend into the wd^s, that it is seldom fit to 
supply a provision to the traveller, much less for shipping. 
^ Oontelle, in Deagtr. 4» PEg^ EL mod. T. ii. pp. 279-281. 
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Two hours and a quarter from these wells, he rested in the 
plain called cl-Kordhye. 

The next day he proceeded over a barren, sandy, and 
gravelly plain, called el-Ahtha, in a direction a little east of 
south* For ahout an honr he found this plain veiyimereii; 
he then entered upon a widely extend 1 flit. Low monntains, 
iho commencement of the chain of the Tih, run parallel with 
the load to the left, about eight miles distant: they are in- 
habited by Terabein Arabs* At the end of four hours and t 
half he halted in Wndi Seder (Sudr), which takes its name 
of wadi from the mere fact that it is overflowed with water 
when the rains are very copious, which, however, does not 
happen every year. Its natural formation by no means entitles 
it to be called a valley, its level being only a few feet lower 
than that of the desert on both sides. Some thoniy trees grow 
in it, but no herbs for pasture. He continued liis way over 
the plain, which was alternately gravelly, stony, and sandy. At 
the end of seven iiours and a half he reached Wadi ^Vardan, a 
valley or bed of a torrent, similar in nature to the former, but 
broader. Near its extremity, at the sea-side, it is several miles 
in breadth. At nine hours and a half the eastern mountains 
form a junc^n with the western hills. At ten hours he 
entered a hilly country j at ten and three-quarters he rested 
for the night in a barren valley among the hills, called Wadi 
Amora, a place which Kiebuhr did not pass. He describes the 
hills as consisting of chalk and silex in veiy irregular strata: 
the silez u sometimes quite black; at other times it takes a 
lustre and transparent^ much resembling agate. 

On the next day he travelled over uneven hilly ground, 
gravelly and flinty. At an hour and three-quarters he passed 
the Well of Ilowara, round which a few date trees grow. 
Niebuhr travelled the same route, but his guides probably did 
not lead him to this \yc11, which lies among hills, about two 
hundred paces out of the road. The water of this Well Howara 
is so bitter, according to Burckhardt, that men cannot drink it, 
and even camels, if not very thirsty, refuse to taste it. From 
Ayun Musa to the Well of Ilowara had been a jourueyof 
fifteen hours and a quartei*. Taking this as a basis, Burck- 
hardt thought it probable that this is the desert of three days 
mentioned in the Scriptures as crossed by the Israelites imme- 
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diately after their passing the Red Sea, and at the end of 
which they arrived at Marah. In moving with a whole nation, 
the march may well be supposed to have occupied three days ; 
and the bitter well at Marah, which was sweetened by Moses, 
corresponds, according to Burckhardt, exactly with that of 
Howara. This, the usual route to Sinai, was, he thinks, that 
which the Israelites took on their escape from Egypt, provided 
it be admitted that they crossed the sea near Suez. There is 
no other road of three days* march in the way from Suez 
towards Sinai, nor is there any other well absolutely bitter on 
the whole of this coast, as far as Kas Mohammed. The com- 
plaints of the bitterness of the water by the children of Israel, 
are such as may daily be heard from the I^ptian servants and 
peasants who travel in Arabia. Accustomed from their youth 
to the excellent water of the Nile, there is nothing which they 
so much mifls and crave in countries distant from Egypt ; nor 
is there any eastern people who feel so keenly tlio want of good 
water as'tiie present natives of Egypt. With respect to the 
means asserted by some to have been used by Moses to render 
the waters of the well sweel^ Bnrckhardt frequently inqnured 
among the Bednins in different parts of Arabia, whether they 
possess any means of effecting snch a change^ by throwing 
wood into it, or by any other process ; but he could never learn 
that such an art is known* 

At the end of three hours he veached Wadi Ghamnde]> 
which extends to the north-east, and is almost a mile in breadth, 
and full of trees. The Arabs told Burckhardt that it can be 
traced through the whole desert, and that it begins at no great 
distance from eUArish on the Mediterranean; but he was 
unable to verify the statement. About half an hour from the 
place where he halted, in a southern direction, is a copious 
spring with a small rivulet, which renders this valley the chief 
station on the route. The water is disagreeable, and if kept lor 
a night in the water-skins, it turns bitter and spoils. Burck- 
hardt is of opinion that, if Bir IIow:ira is the Marah of Ex. xv. 
23, then Wadi Gharundel is probably Elim, with its wells and 
date trees, — an opinion entertained by Niebuhr, wIuj, however, 
did not see the bitter Well of Howara on the road to Gliarun- 
deL Tile non-existence at present of twelve wells at Gharundel, 
must not be considered as evidence against thi« conjecture, for 
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water can be had anywhere by digging to a very small depth, 
and there was an abundance of it when Burckhardt paased. 

The Wadi Gharandel contains date trees, tamarisks, acacias 
of different species, and t1i tlsnrny shrub ghawkad, the Pe^ 
num retusum of Forskal, which is extremely common m the 
Peninsula. Its small zed beny is veiy juicy and tefw^ih^ 
much resembling a ripe goosebeny in taste, but not so sireeL 
Burekhardt suggests that fhis berry may have been used by 
Mom to sweeten the waters of Marah. The words in Ex. 
XV. 25 ar^ "And the Lord showed him a tree, which when he 
had cast into the waters, the waters were inaJe sweet." The 
Arabic translation of this passage Burckhardt asserts to be as 
follows : ** And the Lord guided him to a tree, of which he 
threw sometliing into the water, which then became sweet." 
Tliis conjecture did not occur to him on the spot, and he did 
not inquire of tlie Bed u ins whether they ever sweeten the water 
with the juice of the berries. 

The subsequent course of Burckhardt brought him to ground 
which I have aheady considered, and the extracts from his nam- 
tive may therefore cease here. 

Eussegger remarks^ that the greatest waves of the Bed 
Sea in the middle of October are found at midni^^ and 
about eleven o'clock in the forenoon, and that they coincide 
with the maximum oscillation of the barometer. Giossiiig oa 
the fifteenth of that month, he left Suez veiy early in the 
moniufig^ in order to take advantage of the ebb tide. Hefint 
rode an hour along the shore in a northerly direction, and iken 
toning east, crossed the head of the arm of the sea without 
any difficulty. The shore was sandy, and impeded the steps of 
the camels greatly. When the tide is running out, and the 
wind sets in from the north, the same path is one of safety, 
which becomes one of much peril when the tide is coming in 
and the wind is from tlie south. Russegger thinks that Pliaraoh 
ventured to expose liinif=( If to the returnmg tide, and perished 
in consequence ; and strengthens his position^ by dting the 
narrow escape of Napoleon at the same place. 

Robinson's course round the head of the sea was very 
similar to that of Burckhardt*s. His account is SO accessible to 
the English reader, that it is only necessaiy to refer to it hoe. 

^ fiuBseeser, Reite, yoL iii. p. SQ. 
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His roiiiark, however, "Here we glided out of Africa into Asia, 
without knowing the precise line of division," leada me to quote 
the vivid passage of von Schubert, in which he alludes to the 
relation of the continents at this point of their junction. Cross- 
ing from Europe intu Asia, as he had done at the BosphoruFf, 
he says that the two continents which meet there approach each 
other in the garb of two contestants for the prize of song, each 
decked in garlands of green, and extend to each other the hand 
of kindliness and courtesy. But Asia and Africa meet at Suez 
in a very different attitude and aspect. They are like naked 
ivrastlers contending fiercely with the strokes of their hard and 
BtioDg hands. At Jebel Attika, Africa i^proaches in all her 
commanding power and majesty ; Asia presents herself in tlie 
nakedness of the desert and the savage outlines of the Bahah 
nioantains jnst beyond. No forest, not a tree, is to be seen : 
nothing but the blue seai the yellow sand of the deser^ and to 
the north a low lerd atrip of land marked bj the faint vestiges 
of verdure, the neglected bed of the ancient canal.^ 

At this spo^ In full -view of the sea and of two continents, 
when the destiny of a nation freed from the yoke of slavery 
was placed beyond hazard, and the security of that nation made 
perfect, rose that glorious song of Moses and the children of 
Israel recorded in Ex* xv«, and beginning, ^ The Lord is my 
strength and song^ and He is become my salvation." This, tooy 
was the spot to which the Psalmist alludes in Ps. Izxvii. 19, 20 : 
**Thy way is in the sea, and thy path in the great waters, and 
thy footsteps are not known. Thou leddcst thy people like a 
flock, by the hand of ]Moses and Aaron." 

The name Siiur, which seems to be applied in the Bible to 
the \\ il l district extendinff from Suez to Ras Huniiiiam, where 
the hills run down to the sea, is thought by Lord Lindsay to 
still survive in the word Seder or Sudr, a name now given to 
one of the wadis already mentioned.'* 

1 V. Schubert, i2me, vol. ii. p. 267. 

* Those who may viah to study the geological nature of the district, 
am votead to Baw cgg e rVi third volume, a oondensed summary of whkh 
Rittflr gives, but I omit. Since this mnk was vnitten, some claims 
have been made for Wadi Useit as Elim ; but it is nofc ODlikely that both 
Oharundel and Useit, which are but thsee milfnt apsrfei wers indiided under 
the general name of Elim.— Ed* 
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DISOITBSION II. . 
THE TIH PZiATEAU. 

Very few accounts have yet been published of this dieaiy, 
Bterile^ and much avoided region ; indeed, only two exist whidi 
treat of it with any degree of fulness — Seetsen's and Bu- 
8eggei^8« They did not take the same course, bat it Is evident 
their lines of travel did not lie vezj remote from each edier. 
Seetzen went from Judea to Sinai in 1807, Bnssegger fnm 
Sinai to Jndea in 1838. The report of the former reaelied 
Europe unaccompanied by a map ; whereas Russe^rger s not 
only has tliis want supplied, but contains fuU results of liie 
measurements of heights, giving us the power of instituting 
very valuable and instructive generalizations. 

In addition to the full Tinrratives of Seetzen and Russegger, 
Henniker, an Englishman, and my friend i\ A. Strauss, pub- 
lished in 1820 and 1845 respectiveiy, accounts of their journeys 
across the Tih platean, but these are brief and incomplete. Dr 
Abeken^ has never, to my regret, published the account of his 
own jonmey, in which be has added much to onr knowledge of 
the geographical details of this region. The aooonnts of other 
travellers are incompletei from the fact that they have not 

^ Ritter has dightly condeiued the whole of Dr Abcken*s account, , 
where the reader who wisbea to study the Tih in detail will find it in con- 
junction with all that Strauss and Henntkor, as well as Seetzen, Roliinson, 
Russegger, and the travellers of the middle ages, have rccordeJ respecting 
the et-Tih plateau. 1 am by no ineajia certain that this gre^vt waste ^ 
not play a much Iwger part ia the wanderings of the l&raeUtes than 1* 
been the fashioii of biblical geographers to Mcept ; yet eren were it lo^ iti 
phytical character ia eo simple, so free from those marked features vhich 
li t inguish the other parta of the Peninaula, that it does not demand that 
detailed iiiKpectiou which is imperative oUewbere. The condensed accounts 
of Ruppell and the travellers who have gone across the waste from Sueztfl 
Akaba, are sulRcient to show the. reader how monotonous is the general 
character of the district, and to convince him that here a broad sketch is 
xnoie true to the theme thau a portraiture of all the field. Ehfi**^* 
this is not the case. In the southem part of the Peninsula then is « 
much variety, tbat generalisation and rough sketching will not suffice. 
The reader then geta a picture which might apply to some otber ^ 
well; but it ia not so in the monotonous Tih pUteau, and » dtetcli well 
drawn is the most faithful portrait.— £d. 
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traversed the whole of the desert, but, hke Kobinson, only a 
corner of it at most. 

In speaking of tlio ]i]iysical character of the Tih plateau, 
it is necessary to begin with that of the broken and romantic 
country at the south which adjoins it, and tlicn proceed north- 
ward. The great granite Sinai group of mountains forms the 
central kernel of the lower part of the Peninsula, and may 
be traced to the southernmost extremity, where it descends 
abruptly to the sea, and gives at once soundings of not far 
from a thousand feet. Thus, within a few miles, measuring in 
a direct line, there is an ascent from a depth of 1000 or 1200 
feet below the surface of the Ked Sea, to a height of about 9000 
feet above its level. The cliain of mountains runs off at a 
lower altitude both towards the north-east and the north-west^ 
one arm accompanying the Gulf of Suez^ but a considerable 
distance from it, and the other accompanying the Gulf of 
Akaba, but descending precipitously to it, leaving a scanty 
roadway. On the inner or continental side these ranges do not 
descend to the depth which we miglit expect, but form the rim of 
a plateau^ not of uniform elevation indeed, but of great extent, 
reaching in fact from the Tih mountain wall which runs across 
the Peninsula in a south-easterly direction, and from which 
may be seen Mount Sinai, to the southern con6nes of Pales- 
tine, and having an elevation varying from 1000 to 4000 feet. 
At Abu Suweirah, north-cast of Mount Sinai, a well-known 
spring mentioned by all travellers, the height is 4000 feet. 
Thence it gradually sinks towards the east, having an altitude of 
2000 feet in W adi Morra, and at el-Hudhera (Burckhardt's and 
Kobinson's conjectural Hazeroth) 1500 feet. It continues on 
towards the north-cast at about this altitude till the Akaba pass 
is reached, when the descent is abrupt to the level of the sea. 

So, cooing northward from Sinai, there can be traced a con- 
tinued plateau, which only gradually declines from its lirst 
height at Abu Suweirah, about 4000 feet, to its last, about 
1000. At the high plain known as er-Ramleh, near Ain el 
Akhdar, the elevation is 3793 feet. At the pass through the 
Tih mountain wall it is 4322 feet, though at other places it 
would seem to reach 5000 feet. At the southernmost extremity 
of Wadi el Arish there is an elevation of 2832. At the well- 
known oasis of el-Nakhl the altitude above the sea-levd is 1400 
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feet. The height gradually subsides till at Abdeh^ or Eboda, 
it is about 1032 feet. 

All of the territory lying south of the Haj route is called by 
the Arabs Ard et Tor, or the Peninsula of Tor, a true triangle^ 
bounded by the Gulfs of Akab^ and Suez on two sides; all 
that lies north of the Haj route is reckoned as belongiDg to 
el-Sham, or Syria, The desert of et-Tih Beni Israely aocordiog 
to Isstakhriy Jakuti, and other Arabian geographers, meins 
much more than the mere range of mountains beariug the 
name et-Tih, for it was thirty parasangs square ; and Jebel Tth 
signifies, in the mouths of the present Arabs, not merely the 
mountain wall which crosses the Peninsnla, but also the high 
plateau which lies north of it, and Avhicli extends to the verv 
confines of Palestine. This monotonous country is divided iiuu 
the various political divisions formed by the wild Arab tribts 
which live upon its inhospitable soil, and which are little known ; 
but it has a very uniform physical character, broken only bv 
the gradual deepening of the great wadi el-Arish, wliich com- 
mences not far north of the mountain range, and extends north 
to the Mediterranean. Near the upper part of this wadi, but 
not within it, lies el-Nakhl ; in its lower part was the ancient 
Khinococnra. The stream which issned from tiiis wadi was 
the river of Egypt** mentioned in Num. zzziv. 5, and 
repeatedly elsewhere in the Scriptures. It formed the soath- 
westem bonndaiy of Canaan. 

One result of Bnssegger's journey was the discorery of tbe 
fact that the lower part of Wadi el Arish is made up of two 
united smaller ones, which do not come together till thejr 
approach the sea-coast quite nearly. The eastern one of these, 
called by Russegger Wadi el Agaba (more correctly Akaba), 
begins in the eastern poi-tion of the great Tih chain, which has 
been called on a i roceding page Jehel Ojme, crosses the 
eastern half oi tlie great plain, called by Kussegger the Ojme 
plateau, till, arriving at the parallel of i50° 55', it bears strongly 
to tlie west and unites with the other main arm. The latter, 
the true '\\^adi el Arish, does not pass, according to Russcgger's 
personal observation, east of el-Nakhl^ as it had been thought 
to do, but west of it, and receives several smaller wadis, thus 
draining the larger part of the western portion of the phd^su* 
This portion, according to Bosseggeri should bear the muiie<i^ 
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Plateau of Jebel Tih el Beni Israel. The two wadis here men- 
tioned, with those which are tributary to them, and which are 
all shallow at first and very gradual in their descent, are very 
different in type from those which break through the moun- 
tains along the eastern coast of the Peninsula. 

From this we can understand that el-Nakhl, situated as it 
is between the two main wadis and on the rolling plain between 
theniy commands the whole land. Yet, although it has lain in 
the route of almost every traveller who has crossed the Penin- 
sola, whether east and west or north and south, it is plain 
that one of the first frayellers who have examined this part of 
the Peninsula — Seetzen — ^passed six hours to the east of it. 

In a march of seven days, Bobinson traversed an oitirely 
new route, leading from Akaba to the southern part of Judea, 
the entrance at Beersheba. No traveller had ever passed that 
way before ; and aliihougb there was little promise of meet- 
ing any scenery but the most desolate and repulsive^ still the 
hope of discovering some historical monuments whidi should 
throw some light on the Scriptures was sufficiently strong to 
cheer them on the way.^ The first part of the journey led to 
no such discoveries; but after traversing a third of the dis- 
tance, it was evident that the party was on the old Koman road 
laid down in the Peutinger Tables, and tliere seemed little 
doubt that some discoveries would be made whicli sliould justify 
their hopes. The expectations of Robinson and his companion 
were not disappointed ; and among the results of the journey, 
not the least interesting to tlie student of Koman antiquities was 
the discovery of the important and well-preserved ruins of Elusa, 
now called el-Khulasah, and Ebod?i, now known as Abdah. In 
addition to these, were others scarcely less definitely marked:' 
the Arab name was er-Kuhaibeh. The name suggested to 

^ Bitter has not availsd bimself of the generalixations whidi Boibiitton 
has incorporated in his account of the joumesr from Akaba to Becrshcha. 
They may not be contain^ in the first edition of the Biblical J Researches, 
however, -which was all that was published when the Erdknnde was prepared. 
In the second there are two or three pages which are very valuable in this 
couucctioD, completing the view of the eastern and north-east parts of the 
great oentnil plateau. The lustoneal monnmenta diacoyeved hy Bdbinaoa 
— Eluaa, Eboda^have little interest to the biblical student, and the main 
value of hia narratiTe may here be summed tq» in a levr ivorda. TIlis baa 
aocoidiDgly been done in the text.— Ed. 
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Bobinson's mind^ the Hebrew Rehoboth, one of Isaac's wells In 
the TicirnQr of Gemr ; yet this seems to have been but a well, 
and there is no raentioii ia Scripture or elsewhere of any city 
connected witli it Here, on the other hand, was a city, but 
no well, the inhabitants having been apparenUj supplied with 
rain>water bj means of cistenis* Bobinson thinks, too^ thet the 
position of Isaac's well was much farther north, and between 
Gerar and Beersheba, where he was residing. Hitzig^ however, 
has happily conjectnied that Gerar had a larger meaning than 
Bobinson ascribes to it, and that it extended soathward for a 
considerable distance into the wilderness, as far indeed as any 
pasturage was found. Robinson was never able to solve the 
mystery restint' upon this place, uoLwithstandlng a careful scru- 
tiny of all liisturiral records which could throw light upon it 

At this collecuun of ruins, called Kuiiaibeh, is the great 
point from which the roads across the desert, after liaving been 
all united, again diverge towards Gaza and Hebron. Tbence 
to Hebron is a two days* journey. 

From Akaba to Hebron and Gaza, one road passes along 
nearly the whole length of the great Wadi el Araba, and 
ascends from it to the high western plateau by several passes 
not far from the south end of the Dead Sea. From Akaba to 
Ruhaibeh* there are two roads for a part of the way: one the 
route taken bj Sobinson ; and the other, keeping for some 
time along the Araba, and then ascending through the pass 
called Wadi el Beyanidi, joining the other before reaching tin 
southern spur of the mountains which extend through the 
whole north-easterly part of the plateau. This lower eminence 
is kno^vn as Jebel Araif. It was evident to Kobinson's mind 
that the Israelites could not have passed westward of this range, 
of which Jebel Araif forms the southern termination ; for such 
a course would have brouMit them directlv to Beersheba, and 
not to Kadesh^ which latter city lay near to the border of £dom. 

' Biblical Researches^ i. 197. 

* Notwitlistanding the Btrong argument brought by Kubinson that 
Rnhaibeh waa a city and uot h Avtll. tuid that the peojple were evidently 
■applied with water from dsterne, maiiy anUunrities hm aooepted, in tlis 
nah way only too common, what be only auggesta to disprove, and give 
the name Behoboth to the places See, for instanoe, Bicai» A'ie^ 1^* 
— Ed, 
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From the convent of Sinai, and consequently from the 
southern extremity of the Peninsula, three roads crois by the 
three srreat passes of Jebel et Tih, and unite before reaching 
Ruhaibeh. The easternmost passes by el-Ain, and falls into 
Robinson's route near Jebel Araif. The middle road crosses 
the Tih by the pass el-Murcikhy ; the western one by the pass 
el'Kakineh. These two unite before reaching the Haj route, 
and fall into Robinson's road, about a day*8 journey south of 
Ruhaibeh. It runs about six hours east of the fortress el- 
Nakhl, as far as Seetztn could ascertain. These roads all lie^ 
therefore, east of Wadi el Arish* There is a side road, how- 
ever, nmning along the western side of the Arish, crossing it 
far to the south, and leavuig Kuhaiheh at some distance to the 
right* This would seem to be the route taken by the pilgrims 
who travelled in the fifteenth and nxteenth centuries from 
Gaza to Mount Sinai. 

It would appear, therefore^ that the middle of the plateau is 
occupied hj a long central basin, extending from Jebel et Tih 
to the shores of the Mediterranean, descending toward the 
north with a rapid slope, and drained through all its length bj 
the Wadi d Arish [or rather by the two branches of this wadi], 
which enters the sea near the place of the same name. West 
of this basin, other wadis run by themselves down to the 
sea. On the east of the .'^nme central basin is another similar 
and parallel one, between it and the x\raba, extending north- 
ward from the Tih range nearly to Jebel Araif, and drained 
throughout by the important Wadi el Jarafeh, which enters the 
Wadi Araba not far from el-Mukrah. North of this last 
basin, the tract between the Araba and the basin of the Arish 
is filled up with ranges or clusters of mountains ; from which, 
on the east, short wadis run to the Arabn, and on the west 
larger ones to AVadi el Arish, until fartlier north these latter 
continue by themselves to the sea nearer Gaza. 

Comparing now this formation of the northern desert with 
the notices already given respecting the region about Sinai, we 
get a more distinct view of the country as a whole. If the 
parallel of the northern coast of £gypt be extended eastward 
to the great Wadi el Araba, it appears that the desert south 
of this parallel rises gradually towards the south, Tmtil on the 
summit of the ridge etpTih, between the Gulfs of Suez and 
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Akaba, it attains, according to Kusscgfror, the elevation of 
4^22 feet. The waters of all this great tract iiow off nortli- 
wards either to the Mediterranean or the Dead Sea. The Tih 
forms a sort of offset ; and along its southern base tlir surface 
sinks at once to the height of only about dOOO feet^ fonning 
the sandy plain which eactends nearly across the BemnBuk, 
After this the monntains of the Peainsnla proper commfinoe^ 
and rise rapidly through the formadons of sandstone, green- 
stone, porphyry, and ^anite, into the lofty ekrations of St 
Catherine and Um Shaumer ; the former of which has an 
elevation of more than eight thousand Paris feely or neadj 
double that of the Tih. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE BEDITTN TRIBES OF THE STNAI PENINSULA AND OF THE 
D£B£ET OF JEBEL TIH, OK OF ARABIA F£TiL£A. 

THE ARAB ET-TUR, i.e. THE SOUTHERN; AND THE AKAB EL-SHAM, i.e. THE 

HOttlHEBN I^ES OF ABABS. 

' * ■ • 

EFOBE-we leare the tenitoiy of the Simu PeDmsola, 
and ad7ance by the waj of Akaba to el-Ghor 'and 
the Dead Sea, and enter Palestine, we mnst cast a 
glance at the present and the past condition of man 
as we find him in these desert wastes ; we must look at these 
wandering Arabs, and try to malve out that connection which we 
invariably find to exist between every country and its inliubit- 
ants. It does not at first view promise much entertainment : 
the hahits of wild and vagrant men are not very attractive, for 
we see in them very few marks of past progress, very little of 
development within what we may call tlieir national life, and 
very little power of touching other men witli stimulus, and 
adding to the spread of an external civilisation. Still there are 
not wholly ^^ rmting traces of a rudimental capacity of unfold- 
ing to what is better ; and we might know of more, were not 
the accounts which we possess of those tribes so meagre. It is 
to be hoped that a class of observant tourists will yet arise, who 
will not content themselves with merely repeating what has 
been said a hundred times before, but who will in such matters , 
as that now in hand conduct their inquiries in sach a way as 
to contribute something to the stock of human knowledge. 
Tonrists onght to explore new fields, and to correct the faulty 
observations of those who have gone before them. I shall 
in this chapter indicate what has akeady been ascertained 
regarding the Arab characteri in order to oall attention mainly 
877 
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to vhat has been left unexplored, that sagacious travellen 
may in future know what is deairable yet to investigate in this 
directiott. • 

0. H. Yolney is one of the few competent ohserven vlio 
have entered this field, and have proved themselves equal to 
the task of portraying the connection between land and people; 
but he lived in the last century, when this subject was as yet 
not rated by any one at its full worth. Yet he has given us a 
clear insight into the Beduin character as it exhibited itself 
before the new Frank epoch in Kgypt, before the AYahabe 
epoch in Nejd, and at the time of the Turkish weakness in 
Syria and Egypt. That was the halcyon day of the Arabs : 
they carried on their plundering operations on caravans far 
more extensive and valuable than traverse the Sinai Peninsula 
now, when the Mohammedan fanaticism is weakened^ and the 
prospect of gain at Mecca is less than it was ; and when, more- 
over, the vigorous hand of the Egyptian pasha holds a smarting 
lash over the wild Arab tribes^ and keeps them in a sabjecti<m 
which is to the great advantage of those travellers who have 
occasion now to traverse the land* 

Yolney learned in Gaza, at the dose of the last centmy, 
value of the wealth often aceumnlated during the marauding 
expeditions of the Arab% when a race of so predatory natme 
as thebs, and one so addicted to receiving stolen goods as the 
Turks, was so fully alive to the advantafircs to be frained. But 
since his day, the courses of trade have taken other channels, 
and the plundering propensities of the Arabs have been driven 
to another field. Meantime they have become poorer, while 
their propensities have increased commensuratelv with the de- 
crease of the domain to which they have to restrict themselves. 

The return of the yearly pilgrimage from Cairo across the 
desert, as well as from Damascus by way of Maan, near Petra, 
was the means of supplyinir the Arab tribes with a more regu- 
lated supply of food, and with a more stated and reliable means 
of occupation. The wild rovers who nsed to infest the neigb- 
bonrhood of Gaza, now found a new occupation as guides and 
camel-drivers, and as the bearers of dates, oil, and meal for the 
nse of pilgrims who needed them during th^ four days* msich 
ov«r Wadi lif usa, the ancient Petra. These travellers from tbe 
north also proved good customers in purchasing the accoma* 
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lated stores which had hocn the fruit of pro\ ioiis plunderings 
from the caravans of travelling merchants. But Gaza became 
the chief depot of stolen goods, and, as Volney wittily said, was 
likely to become a more productive source of wealth than even 
the mines of Peru. The amount seized in the year 1750 in the 
plundering on the Hadj of more tb^n twenty thousand camel- 
loads, is not within computation. 

Still the Arabs knew nothing of the worth of what they 
seized, and sold the most costly Cashmere shawls, Indian 
muslins, Persian stuffs, coffee, and other valuables, for a few 
piastres. An Anasch Beduin, who bad in a plundering expe- 
dition obtained some pearls, supposed them to be some kind of 
white bean, and cooking them for his dinner, and not finding 
them grow soft so fast as he wished, was just on the point of 
throwing them away, when a Gaza merchant who was passing 
bought them with a bit of red doth. The plundering of a 
caravan in 1779, in which a nobleman of St Germain was tra- 
velling, was extremely profitable to the Arabs. By the seizing 
of a caravan in 1784, coffee became so abundant in Palestine 
that the price fell one-half ; and it \YOuld have become still 
cheaper had not the aga lui bidden the traffic in it altoirether, 
purchasing it all himself, — a movement so iimcli to his advan- 
tage, that it yielded him in one year more than eiglity thousand 
piastres. Of course, undor such circumstances, there was no 
inducement for the leading men to attempt to check the maraud- 
ing expeditions of the Beduins. The Arabs and thoir sheikhs, 
who were continually growing more and more cunning, always 
had their share liberally allowed them out of the results of 
their crafty and violent deaUngs with travellers : the Aga of 
Gaza, for example, who was appointed at the cost of the Sultan 
to the express work of conveying the " faithful," used to devote 
one-half of the three thousand cameUoads which were pledged 
to their use to his own private necessities. It was so in the 
seventeenth century likewise. But now all this is changed : 
the Wahabis have indeed a kind of magazine for their stolen 
goods at Deraijeh, and there are miniature Gazas scattered 
here and there; yet they are of little account, and the old 
order of things is virtually done away* Travellers are now 
taken under the escort of sheikhs personalty pledged to their 
safe conduct 
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Among modern tourists, the most have only spoken of tbe 
Arabs as they have themselTes come in contact ^vith them: 
vezy few haye^ like Seetzen^ Bmpekhardt, Koppell, fiobinson, , 
paid any strict attention to their more general pecalisrities, 
which indeed are veiy difficult to grasp, in the constant shift- 
ing of their places of abode^ in their ntter indifference to j 
numbers and chronology, and in the vant of any central pomt 
where they can be studied, and which may be regarded as the ' 
centre of their culture and the mirror of their history. Only 
tlie harbour of Tor and the convent of Sinai could have yieltlcd ; 

k ! 

any information regarding their change from age to age, tlieir i 
nunilH t ?!, their outgoings and incomings, the numbers of per- 
sons Msiting their country, and the like; and these only if there 
had been observers stationed at those points willing and com- 
petent to take notice of such things. ' 

An accurate knowledge of all these data would be invaloable 
to us now, in enabling us to solve many perplexing questions, 
and more especially in dealing \Yith the difficult problem, hov 
in the most ancient times hundreds ol thousands could have 
had a subsistence* there^ where, according to Yolney, it would I 
be impossible now for more than five or six thousand at the 1 
highest to procure the means of life. We have already iadi* I 
cated in another place the condition of this country in earlier 
times, and shown how widely different it was from what it is at I 
present. There was, it is evident, a growth both of the larger • 
sorts of trees and of smaller shrubs, of which we have no rem- 
nant; there was also a large number of plants which might 
contribute in part to the sustenance of Israel during the journey; 
there was a universally distributed agriculture, as we learn from . 
the existence of mines and from the oldest Egvptian habitations, 
as well as from the Christian monuments which are eveiywhere 
found — cloisters, hermitages, walls, gardens, and fountains; and 
lastly, there is an evident possibility that there was a much 
greater supply of water in the wadis, more abundant rain- 
storms, and the possibility of economizing the supplies thus 
gained by the use of the same appliances which were common 
elsewhere in countries similarly situated and conditioned. 

These circumstances taken together, and in connection with 
the inscriptions of Sinai and Serbal, those of the Wadi Mokbtelv 
and those scattered in the most careless profusion over a hundred 
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other places, and, in short, over all the high rocks of the central 
mountain range, clearly prove how numerous the early popu- 
lation of the Peninsula must have been, and would liave showed 
it plainly enough even if we did not know of the existence 
there of four dilierent tribes prior to the crossing of Israel — 
the Amalekites, the Midianites, tlie Isbmaclites, and in the 
east the Edoiuites. These races all lived there, and had 
habitations wliicli they were ready to defend with arms ; and 
even if we put the lowest estimate made by any upon their 
ruimber, still it will be one far removed from insifrnificance. 
We cannot jndn-e at all, from the deserted appearance of the 
country to-day, wiiat it may once have been. There is so much 
owing to the indolence and neglect of man, that we cannot 
tell by a glance at the surface of a country what its intrinsic 
capacities may be. Least of all can we determine such a 
question in the land now under our discussion, where the specu- 
lations of men have had a wide range, and where the course 
of history has been so pecnliarlj shaped by Providence for 
mysterious ends. It is enough to say, that this land was not 
originally meanly endowed hj the Creator. 

So far as pertains to a mote exact and critical knowledge 
of the Arab tribes, then, it must be said that we are only in the 
infancy of our knowledge, although within the past few decades 
mudi new information has been brought to us. How compara- 
tively unimportant, for example, are the communications of 
that admirable and sagacious observer, Carsten Niebuhr, so 
far as they relate to the Bednins of the Sinai Peninsula I for 
in his day the tyranny which they exercised was so excessive^ 
that he was not permitted to ascend Sinai, nor to look upon the 
nuns of the ancient city in Wadi Feuran, where travellers of 
our day may travel with all the ease and safety and freedom 
of research which they may have in any part of the earth. 
Niebuhr tells ra^ that he came in contact with only three small 
tribes, the Leghat, Sanaljha, aiul Saiid, wjio lived on the road 
from Suez to Sinai, and were in the habit of accompanying 
pilgrims to the holy places. They seemed to him to be Kajas, 
i.€. small tribes in subjection to some greater one. He supposed 
the open level country of the Peninsula to belong to the wander- 
ing independent Arabs, with whom he never came in contact. 
* Hiebuhr, Besckreibung von Arabieny pp. 399-403. 
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The operations of the Europeans^ in Egypt in carrying out 
their political designs, were indirectly the means of a proDt 
accession to our knowledge of the A rab tribes. Since tliat time 
Seetzen^ has visited the country, and given us more informa- 
tion than all his predecessors had conferred. He was followed 
by Burckhardty who directed his attention yery much to Arab j 
life, customs, and peculiaritie8| and by mastering the langaage, 
and travelling through the conntry for many years under the 
disgoise and title of the Sheikh Ibrahinii was able to penetmte 
further into the Arab manner of thought than any c^er man { 
has yet donoi and to confer an inestimable favour upon us, by 
giving us the clearest and fnllest account in existence of the 
ethnography of the Arab races. The opportunities of both 
Seetzen and Burckhardt were largely improved by the political 
circumstances of the times in whiLli they travelled. Seetzen 
was in the country during the period wiien the Wahabites had 
sway, and Burckhardt at the time when the wild tribes were 
very much held in siilijr. iion by the energetic band of the 
Viceroy of Egypt ; and they were both enabled to penetrate to 
places which otherwise had been inaccessible. Their labours 
have pushed our ethnographical knowledge of the country a 
full stadium forward. Doubtless much that wo have from 
these and other sources is hypothetical ; much needs to be con* ; 
finned by more testimony. But yet we know enough of the 
Arab character, to pronounce with certainly that there is a fiied i 
status in it— there is not only a nationality discernible^ bnt ^ 
there are also moral principles ; that even in what seems at first 
view to be the wildest form of life^ a mere predatoxy and utterly 
unscrupulous vagabondage, there are the seeds of progress, the - 
fundamental germs of fixedness, of righteousness, of reqiecl 
for obligation, in short, of civilisation ; that there are the "S 
beginnings of what must exist in a more or less advanced stage, 
wherever relations between man and man have any fixedness ^ 
whatever ; that we cannot, excepting with great injustice, im- 

* Coatelle, Mmn et Usages des Arahes de Tor, in Descr. de lEgypU 
Etat Moderwy tom. ii. pp. 296-904; Am^d^eVauberti Nomendatm 4tt 
Tnhus des Arahes qui eampm emtn VEgypte tt la I^tUttbUf pp, 2$0-S75i 
Voln'ey and others. 

^ Scctzcn, uber arabische Trifrut, in v. Zach^ Mm» Cwrofi* vol. xii. I 
1819, pp, 1U6-133, 213-m 
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pnto an utterly unredeemed barbaronsness to the Arab of tbe 
Sinai Feninsula, any more than we can to the Arab of the 
great Peninsula ; and that his present character has in it traces 
of that same humanitjr and culture that we know it had in the 

remotest times, in the days of Ishmael, of Edom, of Amaiek, of 
Midian (for example, see the account of Jethro, Ex. xviii. 14-23), 
notwithstanding that in a certain sense, as we use language 
to-day, Ishmael, the progenitor of the inhabitants of Petra, is 
spoken of (Gen. xvi. 12, xxv. 12-18) as a " wild man." 

Besides the few Christian inhabitants of the Peninsnla, 
who dwell in the narrow tract around the Tor, the harbour of 
the country, and around the convent at Sinai, we have three 
classes of Arabs to discriminate : 1. The Jcbalije, whom we 
have already seen to be the humble crouching servants at the 
convent ; 2. The Fellahs (Fellahin in the plural), or the culti- 
vators of the soil — -the most permanent dass, not respected 
by the Beduins, but ground down by them, and treated with 
constant severity ; 3. The Beduins (Bedawi), who proudly call 
themselves the independent masters of the land, and deny every 
stranger the right of treading on their soil, and drinking of 
their wells, till he has placed himself under their protection. 

The last| by'far the most numerous, and the real lords of 
the land, are subdivided into two great bodies, those of the 
North and those of the South; this geographical distinction 
having a root lying deeper than that, which appears to arise^ 
from local situation, but to fie radical, to de«gnate different 
epochs of immigration into the country, and different races. 
But upon this question we shall not be able to come to an 
absolute decision till philologists shall have pursued their in- 
vestigations further into the various dialects in use upon the 
Peninsula. Thus far, however, we are able approximately to 
subdivide the Beduins into these two great classes : — 

1. The Beni et Tur, the sons of et-TAr or Tor, i.e, the 
central mountain land of the Peninsula (but not those clustered 
around the harbour Tur), are the inhabitants of tho Sinai dis- 
trict proper, soutli of the Tih range, and are known under the 
various names of Turoniani (Brocardus, thirteenth century), 
Towara (Burckhardt), and TAwarah (Robinson), the sinc^ular 
being Tury. These all seem to be one great class, subdivided 
■ again into various tribes. 
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2. Tlic Deni el Sham are tlie inhabitants of the northern 
portion of tlic country, extendinrj northward from the Tih 
ranges as far as Syria (Sham). These have no general or 
class name as the Towara have, yet among them we have the 
Tihahoh, i.e. the dwellers on the Tih mountains and plateau, 
who are the best known — the Bteiahah of Seetzen — and who are 
not subdivided again into thbes. Near them we find others who 
are evidently of the same general stock) such as tlie Azazimeb| . 
Heiwat, Terabin, Saideyeh, who extend over the whole northern 
face of the land as far as Syria. To these we must add the 
more easterly inhabitants of the Peninsula, the dwellers in 
Araba, in the Jehd Shera and the Ghor, whom we genenllf 
designate as the tribes of Edom. 

ft 

mSCUBSION I. 
TB£ JEBAUJE— >TH£ TBIBUTABIES OF THE CONV£MT* 

To what we have already said about the Arabs who conic 
under this general desiccation, we have but little here to add. 
Since the time when tliey were nominally Christian, and were 
attached to the convent as Christian servants, they have be- 
come Mohammedans, and are entirely under Mohammedan ' 
subjection.^ They themselves acknowledge the Christian de- 
scent, and are consequently spoken scornfully of by the other 
Arabs as the ** sons of the Nazarenes." They cannot marrj- 
into other tribes on account of tliis same reproach, although in 
their whole manner of life no difference can be traced between 
them. The Jebalije can therefore only intermarry among \ 
themselves. Their number b small: in Burckhardtfs time 
they could only put a hundred and twenty armed men into 
the field. Ooutelle,' who wrote in 1800, gives the num^ » 
a hundred and thirty-five^ and says that they are sobdirided 
into five tribes. 

Ruppell* tells us, that at his time there were only eighty- 
two names enrolled at the convent as entitled to receive tny 

1 See BmeUiaidt, TVoo. in ^S^, p. 562 et seq.; alio CS«ieDiai, a. 
pp. 903-904. 

* Oontelle, Ohacrvat. in Descr. de VEfjypte Et» mod» T. ii. p» 

* BuppeU, Heise in NubUn^ 1829» p. 194. 
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bounty at the bands of the monks. Schimper^ tells us that 
the Jebalije may be distinguished from the other Arabs of the 
Peninsula by their features and complexion, and ascribes the 
cause of tliis to their intermixture with Berbers (Magrebi, who, 
as pilgrims or as Egyptian troops, often cross the Peninsula). 
Bnrrkhardt, on the contrary, speaks of the remarkable beauty 
of these Arabs, and says that their daughters are the fairest of 
the land^—a circumstance which gives rise to maoj romantic 
adventures with the other Arabian tribes. 

In spite of their dishonoured position as pseudo-BedolnSy 
they are strong and hardy ; and in their stated employment, as 
servants of the convent, bringing water, wood, and coal, tilling 
the garden, and doing all the out-of-door work, they are actiye 
and capable, although there are not lacking idlers among them. 
Th^ have for their labour one-half of the harvest, and also 
enjoy the privilege of escorting all travellers to the top of the 
sacred mount. Still the latter right is liot enjoyed by them, 
in point of fact, to the full ; for they have for a long time 
been joined in the closest alliance with the tribe of Korashy 
(Kor^h), a branch of the Szowaleha, who have no prescrip- 
tlTO daim to conduct travellers, but who are admitted to a share 
in the privilege. The lot of the poor Jebalije is a hard one, 
for they have to work hui J in the service of the monks, and 
are sometimes reduced to the bitterest need. 

llobinsou cites the assertion* of the superior of the convent, 
that the Jebalije might be beaten, sold, and even put to death 
by him ; and that there is no difference in appearance between 
them and other Arabs, The superior stated that he supplied 
them with barley, and also witli bread, and that this gave them 
a more vigorous look and more ample proportions than the 
other tribes, who have the aspect of men nmcli pinched for 
want of food. He also stated that there are from fifteen 
Imndred to two thousand souls who are thus dependent on the 
convent for the means of life. In the year before Eobinson's 
visit, some had received Christian baptism. 

Henniker,^ while at Sorbat el Chadem, and therefore a 
long way from the convent, saw an Arab sleeping under the 

1 W. ScUmper, Arab. Efut^ 

« BolniiMm, Pal i. p. 223, sad Obtstv, xviii. pp. 482-4S7. 
* Fr. HeiiQiker, N^tu ie. p. 244* 
TOL. Z. 2 B 
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trees, with nothing near him but a bag of charcoal. His own 
attendants went by without touching it ; and on inquiiy he 
learned that the sleeper was one of the Arabs atkttdied to 
the conyent, and that he was on his way to exchange the coal 
for com at Cabo. This Jebalije evidentlj had the same 
duties imposed upon him which De Suchem fonnerlj ascribed 
to the Laid, whom we^ taking Bobinson's^ viewi ha^ con- 
sidered elsewhere as the Jebalije^ and among whom there 
were once, it is probably many Christians* 

DISCUBSION II. 

TBK ASAB ET Tim OS BHU ET TOR, THB TOWABA OB TAWABE OF THB SINil 

PENDISULA. 

The earliest description of this great southern group of 
Beduins, to whom Sir John Maundeville, writing^ in the 
middle of the fourteenth century, gives the name of Bedoynes 
an 1 Ascopardes, we find in the celebrated Brocardus (Burc- 
hard), who wrote in the thirteenth century, and who called 
them Turonianiy as well as Madianites (Midiauites) and Be- 
duins. He has been followed by almost all authors up to the 
most recent times. The name is unquestionably derived, not, 
as Volney has conjectured| from Tor, the harbour, but frooi the 
central mountain chain which bears that name. 

The Towara (Tdry in the singular according to Bobis«on) 
do not form a single people, but are divided into five leading 
tribes, which again are subdivided into still smaller groups. 
The live tribes are very similar in numbers and in general 
appearance ; and in case of any attack, either by the Arabs of 
the north or by any foreign force, they instantly combine ani 
form a single army. The Towara lay claim to all the Penin- 
sula lying south of the line of the Hadj from Suez to Akaba, 
but in fact they hold only what is south of the Till moimtains. 
The district north of the Tih plateau is not held by the Tih- 
yahah, however, but by a number of trilK s In alliance, the men 
of which are stronger and more hardy than the Towsra, aad 
have no dose amicable relations with them. 

^ BobiiiflOD, Pal. L p. 212, Not. 2 and 225. 
= Halliwell, The Vidage and Travaile of Sir John ifasnAwB^ e«6i 
Ixnulon 18S9, m. du 68. 
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The five leading tribes of the Towara beai* these Thames : 
1. Szowaleha; 2. Aleygat; 3. El-Mezeine; 4« Ulad boiei- 
maii ; and 5. Bcni Wassel. 

1. The Szowaleha (Sawalihah, Robinson; Soelhe, Ruppell ; 
Saualhe, Lepsius). This is the largest of all, and boasts of 
being the first that settled in the land. They can be traced 
historically back to the Jedham, who were in Mohammed's 
time the well-known inhabitants of ^iadian, on the east side of 
what is now the Gulf of Akaba. Thej seem to have entered 
the Sinai Peninsula Bomewhere between the seventh and the 
thirteenth centuries. If we can ascribe any historical foundap 
^on to Mcdiammed's words, ^ Welcome are the ancestors of 
the wife of Moses ; welcome the race of Shoaib'* (t.^. Jetbio), 
it wonld be certain that thej ace directly ooonected with the 
fate of Joseph (Gen* zzxrii. 27, 28), and with the marriage of 
Moses to the daughter of their priest Jethco (Ex. ii. 15, zviii. 
14-23), as well as with the later fortones of Israel (Num. xzz.). 
In the time of the greatest Mohammedan prosperity they were 
a colttvated and powerful people, far m advance of tiieir 
descendants, as is' manifested by the monuments of that time 
which remain, sparsely met with, it is true, yet satisfactorily 
exhibiting marks of what the Towara attaiiied to after taking 
possession of the central mountain land of Sinai. 

We learn that the terms Ishmaelites and Midianites were 
often used interchangeably, to indicate the descendants of 
Abraham by tiie side lines of ITagar and Keturah (Gen. xxxvii. 
27, 28 ; Judg. viii. 10, 21-27) i and it appears that they were 
divided into twelve tribes. It wiii be recollected by the reader, 
that the present Towara, in contmdistinction to the Tihyahah, 
are subdivided into tribes : among the Tihyahah no such divi- 
sion lias ever been detected. The wise counsel which Jethro 
gave to Moses (Ex. xviii. 21-23), not to bear alone the whole 
burden of judging, but to appoint able men over thousands 
and over hundreds, over fifties and over tens, and only himself 
to decide in cases of the greatest importance^ seems to have 
been drawn from his own experience ; and even now we find 
the sheikhs of the special tribes of the Towara subordinate to 
one sheikh superior. We find in the ease of Joshua (Num; 
zxvii. 21), that the first place in Israel was given at the death 
of MoseB, not to bis son, but to a military cUeftain ontnde of 
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his own kindred; bat we find the place of supreme power 
among the apparent descendants of the Midianites is hetedi* 
taiy, and is held by a single small tribe, the Owareme. 

It is perfectly evident from the history of Joseph, that from 
the remotest times the Midianites transported on camels the 
products of the East to Egypt ; and it is the Towaza now vho 
daim the same right: they insist on monopolizing the escorting . 
of travellers and of carrying goods, and contend even to blood 
with those who infringe npon their claims. 

The subdivisions of the Szowaleha inhabiting the district 
mainly west and north-west of the convent, Bm'ckhardt gives 
as four : 1. Uhid Said (Aulad Said, Kobiiison ; Wellad Said, 
Lepsiiis) ; 2. Korashy (Kurrashy, Robinson) ; 3. Owareme 
(Awai'imeh, Robinson ; Auarmi, Lepsius) ; and 4. Rahamy. 

(1.) The Iliad Said, whose hospitality Biirckhardt praised, 
are not so poor as the other tribes ; they are in possession of the 
best lands ; their sheikh is the second in rank among all the 
Towara. There are three subdivisions of this tribe— the Seheri, 
Saidi, and Eetesi. 

(2.) The Korashy (variously spelled by travellers). This 
^ seems to be a tribe which once came from the IL ji'. and 
which was not affiliated at the outset in blood ynSk the Towaiif 
but which has at length become thoroughly blended with tlietD. 
Their late sheikh Sdleh was the first sheikh of the FeninnlA. 
They seem to be oat of favour at the convent; but under the 
powerful admmistration of thmr leader, they have long nego- 
tiated all bargains for safe conduct across the country. Scbimper 
telb us that there are two subdivisions recognised amoDg . 
them. 

(3.) The Owareme. This tribe is very small, numbering 
bnt about forty able-bodied men. It is remarkable for this fact, 
that in it the ofHce of military leader of the whole Towara is 
hereditary. This tribe is proud of its long possession of the 
country, and boasts of being the fii-st to settle on the Peninsula. 

(4.) The Raharay, of whom we know very little, save that 
they are very few in number, scarcely reckoning more than ten 
families. Burckhardt could leam no particulars about them: 
Kobinson seems to doubt their existence. 

These various tribes, to which Schimpcr adds a few subor- 
dinate onesi possess and occupy all the best places wert aod 
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north-west of the convent. These places are oommoa to all the 
tribes ; but the spots where the date palm grows are the property 
of private individuals. As they stand in the close alliance of 
kindred stock, they intormarry freely; and they have one 
locality in the middle of Wadi Sheikh specially sacred to the 
celebration of their various festivals. 

2. The Aleygat (Barckhardt)^ Aliekat (Rohinson), Le^at 
(Niebnhr, CoiUelley and Seetzen), Alekati (Bnppell), Alekat 
(Lepsiiis)^ the second leading tribe among the Towara, is much 
smaller in number than the Szowaleh% enrolling but about 
a hundred armed meui according to the best authorities^ but 
80 dosely allied with tiie Mezeine^ having their encampments 
in common^ as to form a power equal to that of &e above- 
mentioned tribe. They seem to be an ancient tribe, and may ' 
possibly on this account be reckoned as among the protectors, 
or ghafirs, of the convent, intermarriages with other tribes 
seldom occur among them. 

Burckhardt discovered a nomadic branch of tiiis tribe on the 
Nile, in Nubia, a day's journey north of Deir. The Alej'-gat 
of Sinai know perfectly well of the existence of this branch, 
but did not know of its history, and the reason of its coloniza- 
tion. The name of this ti'ibe seems to have a commemoration 
in the valley of Aleiat or Aleiyat. They aj)pcar to dwell in 
the region between the Wadi Nasb and the Wadi Gharundel, 
and also to the north-east, through the little known Wadi 
Wutahy as far as the base of the Jebel Tib. They seem to 
have come originally from the more easterly part of the desert, 
and have attained to any political importance only within very 
recent times. 

At the period when Ruppell prosecuted liis researches in 
the country, the Viceroy of Bgjrpt, Mehmed Ali, in pursuing 
his policy of divide et imperOf had subndized two ^eikhs — 
one of them the distinguished Salih of the Eorashy, the other 
always chosen from the Aleygat — as mediators between himself 
and all the Beduins. Thb exposed the Aleygat chieftain to 
universal hatred ; and as the sheikhs enjoy great consideration 
among the tribes, and are the judges, altiiough they have no 
eiDBcntive power, the vote of a sheikh having no more weight 
than that of any other man, this movement was supposed to 
imply the subjection of the whole Arab race to the vicero/s 
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sway. The energetic ruler of Egypt gradually extended his 
. power over Syria and the Ilejas^ and vrould not tolerate the 
pfedatory ezcuraioiiB of these Aiah tribes. Bat instead of 
pursuing an exterminating war against theni| recogniang 
that the root of the eyil lay in their penniy, and oonseqnent 
hanger, he found the most easy solution of the difficulty 
in pensioning them^ pledging to gi^e to each of a certain 
number of their armed men six Egyptian para (aboat three 
farthings EngUsh) a day, provided they would abstain from all 
acts of violence to caravans passing through the land. His 
constantly iiicnMsing power gave him, after this, sufficient secu- 
rity for the fultiiment of their promise. Indeed, ere long, he 
felt himscFf strong enough to insist upon their submission, and 
yet to withhold his allowance, and for years it remained unpaid. 
Upon this the Arabs reverted to their old habits of phudering; 
and on one occasion they had the audacity to* capture one of 
the viceroy's own caravans, and one of great size, near Suez. 
Before they were taken, the plunder was sold in Syria ; bat 
they were compelled to yield, and to pay a heavy tribute in the 
form of chaiccml. After that they were taken back under the 
protection of Egypt^ and their plundering has largely ceased. 
Not wholly, however ; for Seetzen found traces of a reoeat 
marauding expedition when he passed through the country. 

3. The Meaeine, Muzeiny (Robfnsou), Misene (Ruppell), 
Miz^ne (Lepsius), the third main tribe of the Towara, ha?e 
come recently to the Peninsula, and are looked down upon with 
great scum. No other tribe is permitted to intermarry with 
them. In fact, this matter of liberty of intermarrying, is the 
manner in which the Arabs signify their regard for other tribes, 
or their hatred of them. 

Tiie Szowaleha and the Aleygat were continually in strife 
at an early period ; and during the continuance of their 
quarrels, four families of the pow^ul tribe of the Mezeine in 
the Hejas, fleeing from the consequences of a deed of blood, 
took refuge in the Sinai Peninsula. They were received not 
on equal terms^ hut as vassals, and a tribute of sheep was 
exacted of them yearly. This theb haughty S|niit would not 
brook ; and taking a bold and independent stand, and laymg 
claim to a portion of the country, the Aleygat received tbem 
as allies, and made them serviceable in their wars inth the 
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Szowaleha. A contest of forty years continued nfter the 
junction of tlip iue with the Aleygat, till at last it was 

ended with one of the bloodiest battles ever fought in the 
country, the victory remaining on the side of the allies. The 
two armies then divided their lands equally, and the Aleygat 
gave a third of their half to the Mezeine as a reward for their 
faithful aervice. At the same time, the slieikh of the Szowaldia 
was appointed sheikh superior of the whole Peninsula. 

Since that time the Mezeine have become a larger tribe 
than the Aleygat, and each of them is now about the same 
8126 with the Srowaleha. Thej possess that portion of the 
eastern side of the Peninsula which is claimed bj the Towarai 
including the whole western coast of the Gulf of Akaba, from 
its extremity at the town of Akaba to Bas Mohammed. The 
southern stations, Sherm, Dahab, and Nuweibi, are their lead- 
ing villagesi and fishing their chief occupation. They have no 
relations of special intimacy with the conyent. The Aleygat, 
their old allies^ havey on the other hand, withdrawn mm to 
the western part of the Peninsula. Traces of the old relation 
between them are still manifest in the united right of escort 
possessed by the Aleygat and the Mezeine in the neighbour- 
hood of Sherm, and in the common possession of the date 
groves there. 

Ruppell, Lindsay, and other travellers, have given us accounts 
of the collision of the Arab tribes over questions of escort. It 
sometimes happens that the Szowaleha undertake, for the sake 
of the money, t > ( < nvoy tourists all the way to Akaba; but this 
gives great offence, and has in one case convulsed the Peninsula 
with war. 

4. The Ulad Soleiman, Beni Selman (Burckhardt), Au!ild 
Suleiman (Robinson), Weled Suleiman (Lepsius), form the 
fourth great subdivision of the Towara. They appear to be 
reduced to a very few families, living at the harbour of Tor, 
and in various localities along the Wadi el Sheikh. Eepeated 
wars with the combined Szowaleha and Aleygat threatened 
to absolutely annihilate them ; and Lepsius, who was in the 
country in 1846, supposed them to be then extinct, — a fate, it 
may be remarked in passing, which also seems in store for the 
Htim, Le. Hutcn^i, a fishing tribe on the Gulf of Akaba. 

Burckhardt disco?ered some remnants of the Ulad Solei- 
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man clustering around the harbour of Tor: thej daim for 
thcanflelres, with some pride, the first settlement of the ctnmtij. 
This may be the same tribe which Pococke erroneously coo- 
nectedy deceived by the name, with Solomon, and which he also 
supposed to descend from the ancient Midiwite inhabitants of 
the country. In the latter conclusion I agree with him, but 
place it on altogether different grounds from him, as will be 
seen from my remarks a few pages Lack regarding all the 
Towara tribes. 

Schimper, who was brought intimately into contact with 
these people in the course of liis botanical resoarclies speaks of 
auotber small tribe wbicb he calls cl-Badera, inhabiting the 
neighbourhood of Tor, and numbering about forty armed men. 
These, he says, are not genuine Arabs, but immigrants from 
Mount Hor, the grave of Aaron, the ancient Edom, and the 
present Jeb41. They live in a place called Jebele, an honi^s 
distance south-east of Tor, and have date yineyards, practisa 
agriculture^ and a rude kind of navigation^ chiefly as pilots. 
This is probably the same tribe mentioned by RnppeU, and 
called by him Haterie. 

5. The Beni Wassel or Wasel, who form the fifth tribe of 
the TowarBy number but a few families : only fifteen m Bordc- 
hardt's time^ and only two or three when Lepsius passed ; they 
are therefore plainly dying out. They live scattered among 
the Mezeine, in the neighbourhood of Sherm. They are also 
found in Upper i^gypt, and seem to have come originally from 
Barbary. 

In tlie time of the great Mohammedan conquest, or somewhat 
later, in the seventh or eighth centur}^, the whole Peninsula of 
Siuai seems to have been in the possession of Christian monks, 
and of the tribe of Ulad Soleiman. The Szowaleha and Aleygat 
were at one time living in Egypt, on the most eastern district 
of the Delta; and it 5s probable that they oscillated between 
that region and the desert, driven to and fro accoiding to the 
greater or less fertility of Egypt. In times of scarcity along 
the Nile^ tjbiey could betake themselves to their wild lobber hfe; 
and, so far as mere vegetation is concerned, they could draw moie 
sustenance from the aromatic shrubs which their own hills bear, 
than from the luxuriant and succulent plants of the Nile valley. 
Yet, when the Egyptian grain harvest was abundant^ it was 
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altogether preferable to the really meagre luppiies of their 
own country. In their retiim to Arabia tlioy came into colli- * 
sion with the Ulad Soleiman, and probably with the Christian 
population of the Peninsula. The Ulad Suleiman seem, so 
far as our records show, to have been the aboriginal settlers ; 
they came Into hostile collision with the Szowaleha, and were 
never on so friendlj terms as would allow them tojbe blended. 
Tbey must no^ therefore, although apparently Midianitic in 
origloy be confounded with tribes whose origin we have already 
traced beyond the Gulf of Akaba. ' The dying out of the Ukd 
Soleiman will probably preclude the settlement of the primitive 
origin of the tribe, and leave the question in an unsettled state. 
We have now no reason to doubt that they are aboriginal in 
the land. 

The Towara or Tawara (Tory in the singular) are among 
the very poorest of all the Beduins; the want of rain, and hence 
of pasturage, reducing them to very great straits. Tlisjy have 
small and lean flocks, and few camels. Neither of the two 
sheikhs who, in Buickhardt's time, were the richest among 
them, possessed more than eight: of tents, the wealthiest had 
no more than two: often two or three Beduins had but one 
camel in common, and some had none. Horses were not known 
among them ; asses, to a certain extent, took their place; the 
camel had to do the whole work of transportation. Their 
meagre living was gained by transporting goods between Suez, 
Cairo, and Akaba, and by trafficking a little in gum-arabic, 
dates, and fruit: from Cairo they procured com and vegetables; 
and when they got a superfluity of these, they exchanged them 
at Sherm for a few sheep or goats, these animals being brought 
thither from the Arabian coast opposite. 

The scorn which every roving Beduin feels towards the 
fellah who has a fixed habitation, is displayed towards all steady 
agricultural employment. A very slight degree of enterprise 
and industry would secure an increase of date-palms, in the 
neighbourhood of springs at least; but the care of such a 
matter as this is left entirdy to the gardeners and the fellahs. 
The Beduins do not even labour to secure a continuance of trees 
in Uieir country, although they are continually burning them 
for charcoal, and reducing the number so much, that a great 
want of wood is imnunent. Their indolence, even with all the 
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actiYity of their vagabood lif is so great^ that th^ do not 
take the trouble to braid the date-palm rope with wlUch thdr 
camels are tied^ the material for which is abundant : they do not 
weave the palm-mats, which they need to cover themselves vitk 
The women, too, only spin just cloth enongfa out of camd sad 
goats* hair to make a single tent, and barely clothing enough 
for a single family ; and even were they rich enough to possess 
two camels each, they would hardly do it, on account of the 
trouble which the loading and the unloading of the second one 
wouh] entail. The Beduin has more wives, in all probability, 
than camels; and in case he has but one, she must take a part 
of the poor camel's duty, and become herself a beast of burden. 

This vagabond, careless, nomad life has engendered among 
these wild sons of the des^ who so heartily despise all quiet 
settlement, one good result, nam^j, their hospitality to fereignen, 
— a quality which indeed is essential to their sustenance, nnd 
the only virtue^ says Ruppell| which the ambitioii of the Beduin 
drives him to practise* Their hospitality they practise among 
themselves; and even the tribes most held in degradiriiony the 
despised Jebali je, seek to make themselves honourable by tlift 
practice of it. The great destitution of the Arabs compels them 
in eveiy part of their country to expect a present in return for 
their hospitality, even thougli it be but slight; and of this they 
make no secret. Thus their one virtue is only, when closely 
looked into, a means of livelihood j and with more circulation of 
money, and a stronger desire of making regular gains, it would 
assunie the open form of traffic, as it does among civilised 
nations. We have proof enough that the apparently disinte- 
rested hospitality which the Bediiins display is not the fruit of 
a thoroughly bountiful nature. The Arabs who live in the 
neighbourhood of the harbour of Tor talk much about the 
liberality of former visitors^ in order to increase the largesses 
which those who now pass through their district may bestow; 
and they often complain, and perhaps with some reason, of the 
scanty driblet which falls to them. But the stem l»v» ^ 
hospitality are often the source of no little annoyance. BuppeO 
tells us that the freedom of the Beduins in visiting luiii» ^ 
making free with hb effects, troubled him excessively. Vety 
at the same time, he awards to the Towara Arab the credit of 
having good capabilities, of being unwearied in service, desiroos 
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to anticipate what Is wanted, and willing to bring wood and 
water, if he can do it with the air of a free man ; for with bis un- 
broken spirit be will not be ordered, nor obey as a mere meniaL 

At the time of the French occupation of Egypt, the Arabs, 
who had been barbarously treated by the Mamelukes, sided 
with the Frank% and were able to do some service* Emissaries 
were sent- among them then, and were able to get more full 
knowledge conceming them, than it had been within Yolney's 
power to obtain. Vohney visited Syria, Palestine, Egypt, and 
the Tor region of the Peninsiila, but he never explored the 
interior of the latter. The reports brought by him regarding 
the patriarchal customs of the Towara were confirmed : all the 
tribes were found to be ready for instant war, and to avenge 
any insult offered one to another; but during the forty-one 
days which Ooutelle passed among them, all his tents stood 
open day and night : nothing was stolen, nothing was injured. 
The Beduin never betrays the sacred confidence of those who 
trust themselves to liim. 

Tlie skin of the Towara, Coutelle informs us, is snnbuiiit, 
very brown, almost black: their dark eye lively, and slightly 
fringed : their expression serious, but not sad : their height 
from four feet ten inches to five feet four, and therefore only 
medium. Poverty was universal among them : whoever pos- 
sessed camels was rich, whoever did not was poor, and otlicrs 
must provide for him and stand by him. Their leading occu- 
pation, he tells us, is the burning of charcoal ; but as they 
have no axes to hew down the trees, they bum it at the lower 
part of the trunk, and then topple it over with stones. The 
rude axes which they had brought from Cairo were useless 
among them; but their fathers had burned the trees down, 
they said, and so could they. They spoke very lightly of the 
probable results of their wanton destruction of the .growing 
wood : Allah would provide. They only burn as much coal as 
their camels can cany: the bags of coal they bring to the road, 
and await the passage of a caravan. It has a quick sale in 
Cairo : a camel-load of lihat made of the seyal brings eighteen 
franca; of the tamarisk, twelve to fifteen, — a sum which ihe 
Beduin must make last for the supply ol his family for six 
weeks or two months. He must go to Cairo to procure all his 
com, coffee, beans^ and tobacco^ and bring all these back to 
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the desert. This shows how veiy little it requires to lupport 
the Beduin. But a great deal of additional occupation Is given 
to them in transporting goods to Cainv Sometimes two or 
three thousand camels are required to take a »ng!e cargo 
across the bountry. The sheikhs gather up all the scattera! 
ones, bring them together, and in this way exercise a great deal 
of power, and add materially to their gains. The Towara 
sheii^hb have iu some instances, too, provided many as eighty 
camels for the conveying of a sin^o;le caravan over the route to 
Mecca, for which tliey received eight hundred francs, a hundretl- 
weight of coffee^ twelve ardeb of coroi and three suits of 
clothes* 

The accession of Mehmed AH to the viceroyalty of Egypt 
was a great hindrance to the freedom with which the Towam 
sheikhs had before that time arranged all matters of transport 
across the Sinai Peninsula. He assumed all the control of 
the caravans, he purveyed for them through his agents^ and 
really monopolized the whole carrying trade. At the same 
time^ he compelled all the Arab tribes to respect and fear 
him. He secured the appearance at least of a kind of settled 
life among them ; but Burckhardt saw plainly that that would 
not endure when the strong arm was tak* n away, but that they 
would resume at once their old wild and roving habits. 

It seems probable that more influence is exerted over the 
Towara from the main Peninsula of Arabia than comes from 
the Egyptian side. Tn a passage wliich Schimper has aiven 
in his manuscript journey, there is a trace of such influences, 
which, however, is not elsewhere confirmed. Schimper tells us 
that, in all the serious quarrel^ the Arabs of the Sinai PeDio- 
sula choose an umpire in the adjacent Hedjas, calling in for 
this purpose the sheikh of the Muable (probably meaning the 
!Min\ :iila or Moilah). This has never been done with Mehmed 
Ali : he has never interfered at all, nor taken any part in the 
internal troubles of the Sinai Peninsula* The Arabs have not 
in form paid any tax to him; on the contrary^ they received 
for years, as has already been remarked, an annual subsidy 
from him. But they have not been the gainers; the crafty 
and powerful viceroy retained the larger share of the advantage 
when he insisted on settling the price at which they shonid 
transport his goods. Still a little, even from the hand of so sclf- 
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steklng a man as he^ is all that is needed to snstaiii a Bedain 
' famfly : Bnrckhardt tells us that four Spanish dollars a year 
will keep 1 1 u Dgc r from the door* The food of the Arab is rarely 
more than hresd, bnttor^ and milk, and often salt mnst take the 

place of the last two : many of the tribes — the Mezeine, for 
example — have to content themselves with a mere diet of fish. 

liiii'ckhardt tells us that all the tribes of the Towara com- 
plain bitterly of the unfruitfulness of their wives; and it is 
true that this is more marked among the Bedulns than among 
the Arabs who have fixed settlements, three children being 
held to be a large family. Only by an increasin<:^ number of 
children can there be any hope of the Towara gaining more 
power tli.ui they have now; and a wise Providence seems to 
have adapted the fruitfulness of the women to the very barren- 
ness of the comitcyi even if we do not seek the reason of it 
in polygamy, which here, as elsewhere^ does not enlarge the 
number of posterity, but diminishes it. 

The Mezeine appear to be the wildest, the boldest, and at 
the same time the most destitute, of all the tribes of the 
Towara. Their nearness to the -fierce inhabitants of £dom, 
and the savage and dreary aspect of their desolate coas^ may 
contribute to this* They are a large tribe, and number about 
four hundred and fif^ armed men, including lads of six- 
teen years. Their maui occupation Is fishing. They split the 
fish which they catch (using both the spear and the line), let it 
dry in the sun, and then eat it, without any other preparation. 
What com they have comes from a fatty plant whidi grows 
along the shore of the iElanitic Gulf, the seeds of which they 
rub betwe^ two stones : the meal whksh results tli€y bake in 
the ashes. They sometimes have dates, butter, and milk, but 
very rarely ; and this, with fish, and occasionally gi*een com, 
constitutes the entire category of articles which they ever use 
for food. They tratllc :i little in dried fish, turtle, and mother- 
of-pearl, — enough to provide for their scanty wants, and to 
clothe themselves with rags. 

The clothing of the Beduins consists, among the men, of a 
ragged woollen shirt, with alternate brown and white stripes, 
with white sleeves ; a leather girdle around the waist, into 
which a broad, crooked knife, about two feet long, is stuck. 
Some particoloured rags, fastened together with woollen yani| 
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arc worn about the lioatl, tlie name kesiyeh being given to tlie 
fantastic coverincf. The sheikhs often wear shawls upon the 
head. A bandulier of twisted leather, and thrown over the 
shoulder, contains the pocket for tinder, cartridges, and a little 
powder. The matchlock is swung around the back. The feet 
are shod with sandals, never with shoes. The women wear a 
black ;!TOoUen shirty and upon the head a cotton doth, which 
they can draw down at the approach of strangers, so that it 
fihali veil them from head to foot, and leave only their eyes 
exposed, A veil of white linen is a rare Inzniy among them* 
Thej sometimes twist bits of mother-of-peazl into their hair, 
and wear a hnge copper ring in the noee; their hands they 
adorn with rings of horn or glass. Their chief occupation is 
providing food, baking bread on sheet-iron plates or on hot 
stones, taking care of the cattle, and the milk, and spinning 
and weaving tL3 few articles which they need from wool and 
goats* hair, neither of which they wash before using it. The 
care of the naked chiklreii which are running about consumes 
neither time nor thought. Music and dancing are their chief 
recreations ; and while enjojnng themselves thus, they use the 
tambourine, the rabaki, a simple kind of viol, reed ftfes, nnd 
castanets. Their singing is very monotonous. The dress 
which I have described above is that in almost universal use, 
although the turban is not unknown among the Bedutns. For 
weapons they have not only rode guns, but a nigged kind 
of bludgeon, with a laige knotted end. These are made at 
Damascus. 

The accounts of the older travellers regardmg the points 
which I have recapitnkted ate all coofinned by the hiter 
writers : the want of flocks^ the entire lack of herdsi the weak- 
ness of the camels, is in marked contrast with those found at 

the northern extremity oi the i'uiiiusula ; the want of rain 
often producing such depths of hunger as aluiust to drive the 
poor Toward Arabs- to despair. The great increase of travd* 
lers in the l*eninsula is only to the advantage of a few; tt 
confers no general wealth, and alleviates no general uiisciy. 
Regarding the honesty, faithfulness, readiness, corL-^tiincy, and 
capability of the Towara sheikhs, there is only one voice among 
those who have visited the country. Compare all that has 
been written about Tuweileh^ Birharab, Aba Kashid| Husseia^ 
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with the rawnesg and the roughness aitribated to the savage 
and wfld sheikhs of the Tihyahas and the more nortiiern 
tribes* Bat their own statements about their numbers and the 
extent of their possessions are utterly untmstworthy. The 

question was once put to an Arab, who belonged to a tribcj 
occupying about three huiulL'ed tents, how many brothers Lu 
had, meaning tribe-brotiiers. He took up a handful of sand 
from the ground, flung it into the air, and replied, "As many 
as tliat," — ii mode of speech identical witii tiiat employed in 
Abraham's time (Gen. xxii. 17). 

Despite the constant clashing of int it sts growing out of 
the transit of travellers, and the t- mporary accession of gain 
which this involves ; despite the chances of disagreement about 
the possession of wells and fertile places ; despite the envy, and 
hatred^ and jealoosiesy and strifesy which must be engendered 
among men so rude and primitive in all their habits and feel* 
ings ; yet actual resort to arms, Le. to battles which involve 
slaughter, is very rare. Their sheikhs retain the patriarchal 
right of adjusting differences ; and they do this so wisely, and 
with such eyen-handed justice, that broils are often broken up 
before they come to the stage of open hostilities. Still the 
ancient ^ blood for blood" vengeance remams in its old force 
among the Bedutns, — m institution which Moses could not do 
away with among the Israelites, and which he could merely 
soften by establishing <^ cities of refuge" (Ex. xxi. 13 ; Num. 
xm. 9-13). 

The Beduins never relinquish the determination to avenge 
themselves for an offence which demands blood for its expia- 
tion: the guilty party can emigrate, but a composition and 
reconoiliation is one of the rarest things among them. In all 
their internal quarrels they never appeal to the ruler of Egypt; 
but when they offer any affront or do any injury to a stranger, 
the Egyptian power promptly slips in, and never gives up the 
matter williuut being in souic way itself the gainer. 

With all their predatory habits towards strangers who are 
not their guests, theft, except in cases of extreme hunger, is 
almost unknown among the Beduins, even the poorest. Indeed, 
not even extreme hunger is always a sufficient palliation ; and 
cases have been known of 'the Towara putting their own sons 
to deatbj on account of some triiiixig purloining. One traveller 
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tells QB of haTiDg seen a rock in the Wadi Taiyibe, whence % 
Towara hurled hie son, bound hand and foot, for stealing some 
corn from the stores of a friend. An Anieseh Arab, however, , 
he tells us, would have <^one to sucli t:i.tiemities only when 
property had been taken from a guest. 

Adultery is a serious off iicc with the Beduin: he is ex- 
tremely sensitive to the infringcniciit of the marriage vow; and | 
althougli it very seldom happens that death is inflicted, yet in I 
cases where aduUeiy occurs, the death penalty alone can atone 
for the crime. In one word, the whole habits, laws of jtutic^ 
and relations with each other are so peculiar, that one needsito 
understand them well, or he falls into continual mistakes. I 

With all the Beduin's natural aptitude, he very seldom 
leama how to read or write : even their highest sheikhs mnst 
have the communications from the Egyptian mler read to them 
in the convent Among the Towara this deficiencj seems to 
be the result of habit, and a lack of opportunitjr ; but among 
the tribes occupying the northern portion of the Peninsula, it 
appears to be considered unworthy of a free Arab to be able to 
do such things as read and write. Just as they boast of thdr 
restless wilduess, and give over the few fertile tracts of their 
country into the hands of fellahs to till, they seem to despise 
all the arts of civilisation, and wish to keep as free from them 
as possible. 

Only in name are they followers of their false prophet, and 
their few religious observances show scarcely a tiace of the 
Koran : the meagre usages which are traditional among them 
are hardly to be called by the name religion ; they are merely 
a matter of custom, and no true bond of union. They venerate 
outwardly at least, the names of Moses (Musa) and Mobam* 
med ; but so little heed do they pay to the precepts of the latter, 
that one of the most observant tavellers says that he has never 
heard them repeat any of the prayers which Moslems are ex- 
pected to be f amUiar with, or to practise ablutions. Nor can the 
want of water be pleaded as an excuse ; for there is no 
sand, which would, by Moslem custom, answer the purpose jwt 
as well. One traveller could trace no otlicr form of adherence to 
religious forms than the use of the words " bis MiUah," U in 
the name of God. Many of them iiave never made an attempt 
to learn a sm^le prayer. The fast of Ramadan is the odIj 
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general sign which is met of their Mohammeflan faith, and not 
all the Beduiii tribes celebrate even that ; iii the camps of the 
Araba it was only regarded at the times of slieep slaughter, 
feasting, or of rain, and then without prayer or any religious 
rites ; and near as they are to Mecca, they seldom allude to 
the pilgrimage thither. They sometimes offer a sheep or a goat 
at the tnmb of a sheikh, in the way of fulfilling a vow, or 
gaining some extraordinary favour — the making of a favour- 
able journey, or the saving of a camel from death, or the like; 
and at such times they smear the neck of the creature or their 
own bodies with bloody crosses, — an act which is not rare witii 
them. 

The habit of using profane language among them is in- 
credibly common. Their mouth is full of cursing one trayeller 
tells us. They can scarcely give an answer without accom- 
panying it with an oath. There is a marked difference in this 
from the pnre^ ancient patriarchal faith of the Hdbrews in the 
God of Abraham, whidi is sometimes forgotten by those who 
speak as though the appeals of the wild Beduin to Allah could 
be considered analogous to the Jewish methods of speech about 
Jeboyah. 

Yet, in spite of their profanity, the oath is held sacredly 
inyidate among the Arabs. Henniker, who was present at 
the taking of one, gives thu account of the ceremony % The 
oldest present drew his sword, placed salt on tiie blade, and pot a 
morsel into his mouth, saying to the Englishman, "Do likewise." 
The eating salt together, and the display of the drawn sword, 
made them as blood relations, according to the Beduin usage. 
The Arab then said, " Son of my nnck, tliy head is upon my 
shoulders." After that he would have stood by his " brother** 
to death itself. Sometimes they swear by the beard of the 
prophet and the honour of their wives. Burckhardt tells us 
that he once received the most solemn oath which a Beduin 
can give. The sheikh placed one hand on his son's head, and 
the other on the fore-feet of his horse, and then swore faithful 
service. An oath thus given has never been known to be 
broken. This sacred regard to their plighted word is a very 
notable and saving element in the Arab character. Its moral 
value is incalculable. 

For the thorough instruction of these sons of the desert 
VOL. I. 3 0 
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there have never been made any missionary efforts, either on 
the part of Mohammedans or of Christians. The miserably 
ineiEcient service of the convent towards this end is only too 
notorious. The prior answered one of the questions of an 
American traveller witli the words, "They would become 
Christians to-morrow if they could gain anything by it;" but 
ids meaning of the word Christian only involves baptism and 
making ihe sign of the cross ; and the monk who tried to 
establish a school at Tor gave up the undertaking as nselea. 
Robinson thought, howeveri that Uie establishment of an eTan- 
gelical mission among them would be followed by good result^ 
as they are a mild and susceptible race, as well as natonlly 
clever; but that they muat be taken from the desert and 
set in permanent abodes before such a step could be takcu 
with profit. Only when they outgrow the strange fascination 
of their wild and roving life, and acquire a taste fqf regular 
labour, can they become good Christians. But a genuine 
Cliristian convent would be a great boon to them, if one could 
be established in their country: not one like that at Sinai, 
which lacks a true Christian principle of life, but one uliicii 
should work beneficently upon the Arab chaiacter. Worthy 
to be laid to heart are thevror l sof my young friend Strauss 
in his Sinai and Golffotkeu Their pure morals and their belief 
in one God, Maker of heaven and earth, havii^ His throne la 
heaven^ and from whom cometh eveiy good tiling, the Anb 
receives by durect inheritance from Abraham. By rigid 
rectitude they strive to make this gift perpetual, till Allali csU* 
them from the land of the living. What Allah does » well 
done. The way is paved by these simple dements of faith f<v 
the coming of the true missionary of the cross; and if once 
the armed mail of their indifference could be pierced by tbe 
strong and sharp weapon of Christian love, they wotdd fflsl* 
active and living members of Christ's church. Yet theyhaW 
much to uiilearn and cast aside, for as yet they are but**wiW 
men," as their father Ishmael was (Gen. xvi. 12) four thousand 
years ago. 
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THE BFNT ET, SHAM, OR ARAB STIAM — THE BEDUIN TRIBES NORTH OFTHBTIB 
AANGK, Ji& FAB AS GAZA, HEBEOM, AND EL-QHOB OF THE DEAD 8EA. 

Far more scnntv tlian onr knowledire rcfrardincr tlie Towara, 
is our acquaintance with those northern tribes who inhabit 
the broad and barren plateau, so little visited by European 
travellers, and the countxy immediately contiguous at the east, 
tlie ancient Idumfrn. Among the least known are the tribes 
occnpying the Tih chain or chains, the Tihyahah, and the two 
allied tribes, the Terabein and the Haiwat; even less known 
stiU are the Azazimeh ; but more visited are those at the north, 
towards Hebron and the Ariba, as well as towards el-Ghor, the 
Saidieh, Dhullam, Jehalin, Alowin, Omran, Howeitat, Maaz, 
JebaJije^ and others not so widely diffused, among whom may 
be reckoned the dwellers in Wadi Musa. Of all of these onr 
knowledge is but fragmentary ; and although we are aware, in a 
general way, of the main differences between them, yet it would 
be presumptuous to enter into a nice comparison those who 
now occupy those regions with the people who lived there for 
centuries in primeval times, of whom ym read in Ps. haam. 
5-9: ''For they have consulted together with one consent: 
they are confederate against Thee : the tabernacles of Edom, 
and the Ishmaelites ; of Moab, and the Hagarenes ; Gebal, 
and Ammon, and Amalek ; the Philistines, with the inhabitants 
of Tyre ; Assur also is joined with them : they have holpon tlie 
children of Lot. Selali.** 

A mutual alliance of this sort made them much more for- 
midable in ancient times than they are now, the use of so 
serviceable a means of protection bcinrr lost from their know- 
ledge. Instead of combining against a powerful foo, and in 
that combination making themselves invincible, tiny spend 
their best energies in warring upon each other, berom(^ continu- 
ally weaker, and sink into ever dopper depths of baii)arism. 

There cannot fail to be great differences in these tribes 
from each other, little as we know about those differences. The 
Azazimeh an 1 tho^^:* of Edom do not seem to be of genuine 
Arab nature, living as they do, pent up in then: unapproachable 
fastnesses. It is possible that they^ of whose eotranoe into the 
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conntr}' liardly a trace remains, may be the aboriginal iaW 
bitants, and have precedence in this regard over the Towara. 
Yet I confess that, judging from Macrizi's allusion to the 
Amalekites of Pharan'* in the fourteenth century, I cannot 
heartily accept this. The circnmstances whidi seem to identify 
the Towara with the ancient Midianites form a strong argoment 
Yet nothing can be affirmed decisively abont this till f ntnie 
investigators shall have made closer observations than have yet 
been made, and shall penetrate deeper into the language ol 
these rode tribea. 

1. The Tijaha, or Tfydhah (Robuison), Bteiaha or T! 
(Scetzen), Tyaha (Burckhardt), Tyar (Niebuhr). They in- 
linbit the Tib range, directly north of tlic Sinai group. They 
are peculiar in respect of size, physiognomy, rough manners, 
and general ignorance : in every way different from the 
more finely-organized Towara, as inijght be expected of a tribe 
which sedulously avoids cuininunication with other tribes and 
with strangers. It is remarkable that no trace has bi^en (lis- 
covered among them of any special tribe name, nor of any 
subordinate divisions. They are only known by the name 
Tiyaha, i.e, dwellers on the Tih ; and this appeUation is not 
theirs, but has been given by strangei-s. The Towara have 
received that name from those who have visited them, to 
designate them as the inhabitants of the Tor; but the special 
names Szowaleba^ Owareme, Mezeine, Korasby, Aleygst, are 
their own. According to Bnrckfaardty the Tiyaba extend fiom 
Dillaly at the sontbem extremity of the Tih range, northwaid 
as far as Gasa and Hebron ; the Terebin to the north-west^ 
occupying the district west of a line drawn from Dillal to Qm\ 
and the Haiwat to the north-east, towards Akaba and the Wadi 
Jerafeb* 

In earlier times, and even as late as the end of the \sA 
century, all the northern tribes, even the Howeitat and the 
Aloweiii at ilie north-east, and those as far north as Gaza and 
Hebron, were considered ghafirs, or protectors of the convent, 
and possessed the right of escorting travellers thither. Formerly 
most travellers came into the country by a northern route; and 
It IS only since the quickening of the hfe of Egypt by Frencli 
occupation, that the route by way of Cairo and Suez lias 
bocome a common or desirable one. This change^ however, 
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lias pat aU the business of convoying travellers into tlie hands, 
of the Towara; yet, if necessity or choice should impel any 
traveller to select now the roate over the Tih, the Towara 
would have the right of oonducting him only to Nakhl. The 
line from Suez to Akabsy passmg through Nakhl, is the recog- 
nised barrier between these wlddy separated tribes. The 1^ 
rang9 serves^ therefore, not only as a physical barrier, analogpns 
to the irater-sheds of more moist climates, bnt also as a real 
waU of partition between men, keeping up a complete estrange- 
ment b^een Towara at the south of and the tribes which 
occupy it as a home, 

2. The Terabein, or Terabin, were once widely scattered 
over Egypt, but were driven thence by one of tlic Mamelukes, 
All licy, who was bent on their annihilation. They fled for 
refuge to the Tih mountains, and now live on its western slopes, 
known as er-E.ahah, between Xakhl and Suez, and as far north 
as the country south of Hebron. Their headquarters are 
around Tafet Sndr. A small branch of tliis tribe is found on 
the part of the Tih range contiguous to the Gulf of Akaba. 
Between the Towara and the Terabin there is the closest 
alliance, and their mutual oath pledges them to stand by e^o\\ 
other "as long as there is water in the sea, mi l till hair shall 
grow in the palm of the hand/' They are said to be the most 
numerous of all the Beduin tribes. 

3. The Haiw4t occupy the eastward region of the great 
Tih plateau, a district running from the northern extremity 
of the Gulf of Akaba as far west as Jebel Araif en Nakah. 
They are a wild predatory tribe, numbering, according to 
Kuppeil, about one hundred armed men. In consequence of 
their possession of the pasturage in the neighbourhood of the 
springs of eth-Tbemed, they command the road to the north- 
east of the Peninsula ; while the Terabin at the west, and the 
Tiyaha in the middle, have to content themselves with a region 
possessing now scarcely a redeeming trait These three tribes 
combined are stronger than the combmed tribes of the Towara; 
and when they are reduced to great straits, they are compelled 
to cross the barrier, and to wrest the right of pasturing around 
the southern springs, — a measure which has often led to odlision, 
and is liable to do so at any time. The northern wadis of this 
whole region — el-Arish, Ghoreir, and el-Akaba — are much more 
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productive than the soathern ones ; especiallj is this the case as 
you approach Gaza and Hebron. 

Besides the tribes above mentioned, there are also found a 

nnmber along the Hadj route, bearing various names, but all of 
them designated by Seetzen as Arab d Sluun, or S) nan Arabs, in 
contradistinction to the A rab et-Tor, the To wara. These tribes 
are brought into close relation with the caravans to Mecca, and 
nsed to plunder them ; but with the rigid rule of Mehmed Ali 
this disappeared; and the establishment of the forts at Adjerud, 
of Xakhl, and of Akaba, along the route, has since served as 
sufficient protection ngaiust Arab violence. But in general 
they are thorougliiy independent: they have no political con- 
nection either with Egypt or with Syria, and they continue to 
regard it as their sacred right to plunder whatever and wher- 
ever they can. United in a kind of confederation, they cany 
on incessant war, now on this side, now .on that; and despite 
the protection which the forts give to the Mecca carayaiu, 
other strangers feel that they pass through their countiy with 
peril. Once in a while, when they are on specially good terms 
with the Pasha of Egj-pt, they go thither to get corn, the market 
there beuig by far the most desirable one ; but in general their 
teaffic Is with Gaaa and with Khalyle (Hebron). Tlie Alowin, 
V virtue of their possession of the mountains of Odjme; the 
Heiwat, by virtue of the possession of the sprincrs of eth- 
Themed; and the Omran, as lords of the desert from Akaba 
MUthward to Moeleh,— have the right of exacting toll of the 
Hadj cai-avans for passing through their lands. 

To some of the more prominent of these northern tribes, 
the group of mountain known as the Jebel Moyle serves as a 
natural barrier in the way of their further expansion. But of 
the tribes themselves, we are prevented by a lack of knowledge 
from giving a detailed account. They are : the Tiyaha in the 
south, extending northward through the Tih desert; north- 
west of them, the Terebin ; northeast, the Hdwat, whose im- 
passable frontier is el-Mukrah and Araif en Nakah: the 
Azazimeh, inhabiting the -mighty Jebel Moyle and its unknown 
nghlands ; north and north-east of these, towards the Ohor, 
T l^- ^ ^""^ Hebron, the Saidiyeh, the DhuUam, and ths 
Jehahn ; east of thes^ taken as a body, between the -ffilanitic 
i»ttlf and the Dead Sea^ and found running out in varions 
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directions, but ranging thus from south to north, the tribes of 
the Ororan, the Maaz^ the Alowin, the Howeitat, the Wadi 
Musa, and Jebali* 

4. Of the Azazimeh we know nothing more than what 
Seetzen could learn about them, and that one of them who 
was pasturing his flock at the rains of Abdeh (Eboda), scolded 
Bohinson*8 guide bitterlj for allowing an ''nnbelieyer" to come 
into the oonntiy to spy it out* 

5. The Saidin^ or Saidiyelr, live north-east of the Axaziyeh, 
towards the south-west side of the Ghor and the Dead Se% and 
are found most numerooslj on the heights of Kurnnb (Tha- 
mara). In the winter they often withdraw with their flocks to 
the lowest parts of the Ghor and the Araba. They are only 
known as a plundering tribe, like their neighbours on the north, 
the Dhullam. Both are insignificant in respect of size. 

6. The Jeh&lin, north and east of the last, and therefore not 
far removed from Hebron and the Dead S ea, are better known 
than those just mentioned, having been employed as guides by 
Kobinson aiid De Bertou in their visits to Petra. Both of these 
travellers got no good impression of them : they proved them- 
selves cowardly, untrustworthy, rough, and more deficient in 
capacity and in knowledge than the Towara; yery careless, too, 
in giving the names of places, and seemingly looking upon the 
Ghor and the Araba as a mere convenience to travellers. Their 
headquarters, about four hours south-east of Hebron^, displayed 
some attention to agriculture* 

PI8CUJS8XON lY. 

THE MOBB tASIBBN BEDOm TUBES OF THE ABABA, OV THE JEBEL 8HBBA, 

JEBAL, Aia> EL-GHOB. 

The very striking characteristics of these eastern tribes — 
namely, of the Omran or Amran, Maaz, Alowiu, Howeit4ty 
Lyathene (or Wadi Musa)^ Jebalije, and others alluded to 
above, and whose district we shall consider at length in the 
next chapter — make it advisable to sum up what we know of 
them here as a general preliminaiy sketch.^ 

1. The district held by the most southern of them, the 
Omrani extends from Akaba as far down as Moeleh. This tribe 
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is known for its warlike character ; and in CQnaeqnenoe of its 
alliance with the Alowin and the Haiwat| it is unlTeisalljr 
f earecL The Omran have no place where they settle, except* 
ing heside the fortress of Akaba, where some of their people 
have bnilt huts of palm twigs^ and have brought & Htde land 
ander cultivation. The guides who have been chosen from 
them to conduct travellers to Hebron, have proved lazy and 
inefficient; very untrustworthy, moreover, in comparison ^vitli 
the Towara. They are divided into five subdivisions, all under 
one head sheikh, however, wlio was the only man among them 
who could boast of owning horses. 

2. The ^Tanz, a Beduin tribe, wlucli is devoted in a manner 
to tiie rearing of flocks of sheep in the mountain region of 
Hismah, the fiouthern spur of Jebel Shera or Seir, and also 
inhabiting^ according to another and more probable account, a 
sandy region encompassed by those mountains. They have 
never been visited by Eoropeans. They often wander faraway 
from their own countiy; they have been met on the very 
borders of Egypt^ and at the western passage of the Wadi 
Mus% driven from their own sand waste by the necessities of 
their flocks. They are on friendly terms with the Howeits^ 
but are continually at enmity with the Towanu 

3. The Howettat (Borckhardt), Haweitat (Bobinsoa)- 
Huethat in the plural, Hnety in the singular (Seetsen)— ars t 
tribe whose domain extends from the southern partof Wsdi 
Magna and Moilah as far north as Petra, It is well known 
as one of the fiercest, most independent, and most numerous 
of the Arab tribes. It extends from Moilah to Akaba, a five 
days' journey ; and eastward as far as the Syrian Hadj-station, 
Akaba es Shamy. In the spring it throws its hordes over 
into the pasture grounds of the Tiyaha, its allies ; in the sum- 
mer it returns to the mountains of Sherah and Jcbal. In 
the winter time the tribe goes northward to the sheltered 
seclusion of el-Ghor. In the spring of 1806 they were found 
in the neighbourhood of Kirmel (Kurmul, Carmel). At that 
time they were subject to the WahabiSi and paid tribute to 
themi but exercised a cruel tyranny ovar the smaller tribes 
around them» Their strong position among their mountains 
no doubt contributes to their boldnesSi and enables them to 
attack with impuni^, and even to extend their ravages to a 
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distance of a twenty days' journal secure that they can fall 
back upon their stronghold. 

The Howeitat receive considerable sums from Egyptian 
caravans in way of tribute ; they are also in the receipt of a 
certain amonnt from the forts along the route of Syrian pil- 
grims between Maan and Tebuk| which they regard as a part 
of their own domain. They often serve the Egyptian caravans 
as the Anizeh serve the Syrian pilgrims, t.0. they rob them in 
the way» The great object of desue in these plnnderings is 
the coffee which the caravans ottiea cany back from Mecca, an 
article which commands a ready sale at Cairo. And not in 
Oairo alonC) but at Kerek, Hebron, and Tafyle, it Is easily 
exchangeable, particularly on the usual terms of barter, namely, 
an equal weight of coffee for grain. 

During a stntc of bitter feeling between tlie Towaiu and 
the combined McUiz and Howeitat, previous to the visits of 
Robinson and Laborde, the former tribe constructed a formid- 
able barricade of stone across the upper caravan route, which 
Russcgger saw, and asserts to have been constructed of granite 
and porphyry. A rare thing for the Arabs of the desert to do ! 
It was about six feet in height, and when perfect, it not only 
entirely crossed the Wadi Barak, but crept up the mountains 
on both sides as far as the eye could reach. It was situated, 
somewhat singularly, on almost the same spot which had been 
the scene of the great battle, already alluded to, between the 
Ssowaleha and the combined Aleygat and ^Iczeine. 

The reader is already aware of the fact, that years ago the 
Towara had the entire right of escorting travellers and caravans 
of goods from Cairo to Suez. It not only annoyed, it enraged 
them, to find that the Egyptians were actually employing Arabs 
of the Howeitat and Maaz to do the same servicCi for it took away 
one of their most important sources of revenue, and made their 
poverty even more severe. In order to compensate themselves 
for this loeSf all the Towara tribes combined, and plundered a 
caravan of move than a hundred camels, laden with coffee and 
other valuables, on the road between Cairo and Suez. They took 
a good portion of it back to their own mountains. The viceroy 
immediately demanded the restitution of the booty. But the 
larger part had been sold or wasted, and they made this laconic 
reply to his demand^ We were hungry, and we have eaten.'' 
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BobiDBon has fnllj told the stoiy of Mehmed AlTs vigoroiB 
action^ and we need but to allude to it here. He matantly sent 
out against the Towara an army ef from two to three thousand 
men. The Towara, thinking to hinder them, and to defcai 
their object, coustructed the above-mentioned barricade, and 
supposed themselves secure. The Egyptian troops, instead of 
endeavouring to break it down or leap over it, cUmbed up the 
mountains and descended upon the Towara, putting tliem to 
instant flight. The result was that the Arabs had to pay the 
entire cost of the expedition ; and since that time they have 
offered no oppoeition to the Egyptian power. 

BobinBOUi who was accompanied on his journey from 
Hebron to Petra by five of the Howeitat, diioovered that the 
tribe has ramified into many parts of that region, and that the 
varioufi divisions bear different names. He has recocded the 
names of the Abu Bashid^ J^zjy Bedun, and Alawin. YHam 
the Jazy live is not clear, perhaps in the region between Widi 
Musa and Mean. The Bedun: range through the ravines of 
the Wadi Musa, and pretend to have received the right from 
the Pasha of Egypt to be the ghafirs or protectors of peisoBS 
. visiting Petra, — a sheer lie ; for, far from bciiig protectors, they 
are so hostile that travellers are compelled to flee in haste. 
The district of the Abu Rasliid lies between Shobak and 
Kerak. It was their powerful chief Abu Rashid who opened 
a way, by his energy and lidelity, for the British expedition of 
IsiS to enter Petra ; and it was owing to tliis chiefs absence 
in 1812, that Burckhardt experienced difficulties in accomplisb- 
ing the same feat, which his successors happily avoided. 

4. The Alawin (Robinson), Alowein, Aluein (Burckhardt)^ 
Alauin (Laborde), have their home in the neighbourhood of 
Akaba, in the valley of the Arabay which they control, so that 
the road to Wadi Musa or Petra necessarily leads through their 
domain. The whole Wadi Araba is subject to them, while the 
Omran, Maaz, and Howeitat inhabit the hill country lying to 
the east The right of escort is theirs, therefor^ in ^e esse of 
all travellers who want to go from Akaba to the ruins si 
north : they have thus been brought much into contact with 
travellers, and are fully described in the accounts of Lsbordc^ 
von Schubert, Lord Lindsay, and others. 

The limit of their territory south-west of the fortreas of 
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* Akaba is marked by the Alawy stone^ bnt northward they have 
not flo defiDite a barrier, and pursue their maraudings. as far 
as the springs of the Jebalin, to obtain water for their flocks ; 
a practice which gives offence, and is constantly resented by 
the weaker Jehalin. Only, therefore, when the Alawin are in 
league with the tribes of Wadi Mnsa can they quietly conyey 
travellert to Petra; and this is seldom the case* The Alawin 
have been characterised by all who have had dealings with 
them, except Labordci as a fierce, nntmstworthy, and most 
avaricioiis toibe. The shdkh Hussein, who lived near Akaba^ 
was for a long time tiie scourge of tourists. They wm noni> 
nally responsible to the Pasha of Egypt for the safety of 
travellers whom they undertook to escort ; but in their own 
countiy, aud in the exercise of their wild freedom, they laugh 
the Pasha to scorn. They have been repeatedly pursued by 
Egyptian soldiers, and they either yield, or fly to some wild 
waste beyond the reach of civilised man ; and just as soon as 
the soldiers are withdrawn, their fierce lawlessness bronks out 
once more. Their outfit is not so meagre as that of tbc 'Idwara, 
but consists of daggers, guns, sabres, tobacco-pipe^, slioes or 
sandals of fish skin, and tobacco-pouches made froiii the skin 
of lizards. The Alawin are exceedingly disliked by their nciiili- 
bours : the Howeitat pretend to regard them as a mere subor- 
dinate branch of themselves; while the smaller tribes hate 
them as fierce upstarts, who, because they are strong, dare to 
break through all mutual rights, and trample all under foot who 
interfere with their imperious demands. 

To close the above account of the Beduins, we give the 
interesting list of the protectors of the convent,. not belonging 
to the Towara, w ho did service during the last century. They 
were all entitled to a 'stipend from the convent^ under this 
condition, that in case any property of the monks was stolen or 
injured, they should restore the loss. They were— in addition 
to the five tribes already mentioned^ namely^the lleiwat, Am- 
ran, Aluein, Terabin, and Howeytat— these*: the Rebabem, a 
small tribe^ living mainly in the Tor ; the Syayhe, a small 
tribe, living east of Akaba among the Omran; the Betymat, 
near Gaza and Hebron ; Hokuk, the most prominent tribe of 
the Tiyaha, and the only one whose special name we are able 
to learn; the Mesaid, a small tribe of 4e province Sherkyeh in 
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Egypt ; Sowareke, in the desert between Sinai and Gaza ; and 
Ulad el-Forkora, a leading tribntaiy of the Wahvdat tribe 
near Gaa. Besides these, it ought not to be omitted thai 

w V ^^f^ ^ ^'^'-^^""1 (Samuel), remarbble 

as a Hebrew name indigenous in a country so destitute of traces 
of the ancient wanderings of that people. 

BUtoUBSION y. 

THE AGRICULTUBAL ARAB HUBBS-HrBB FKLLAHB->4BX SALT BEDtmR 

It vet remains for me to speak briefly of the fellahs^ or 
fellahm, U, the Arabs who practise tillage, and who, in oqik 
nection with the Beladin, or Arabs who dwell in cities, anlisld 
m the most contemptuous soom by the real Bedawin, the 
Bednins, Sons of the Desert. Genuine fellahs, sach ss an 
common on the Nile and in Syria, aie very rarely found in Sinai 
or Petraea : theze is such a lack of soil, that no number of men 
could wywhera support themselves by tillage alone ; and the 
most of the fellaJis who are met with there, occupy the transi- 
tionaZ stage between a nomadic and an agricultural life. Thej 
sow tiieir grain, and then go forth on their wanderings till 
the harvest time comes, when they return to gather in the 
acanty crop. Very few of them have huts or villages; they 
generally encamp in tents, even when in the district which 
they cultivate. Regular villac^es are seldom to be found, except 
Ti.*^'' "^'g^^^ou^iiood of fi uit, olive, and date trees, as at 
Akaba in the Wadi Feiran, at Elji in the Wadi Masa, at 
Tor, and on the sites of ancient cities in the neighbourhood of 
Hebron. 

In the Wadi Musa, nmnng the e^Sherah chain, and in 
Jeba , the fellahs are half Beduins, and unite what is bad in 

both kinds of life. 

w ^^ho have gone near their leading village in 

the ^ adi Musa, Elji, a place of from two hundred to three 
hundred houses, have confirmed tiie story of the bad character 
ot the fellahs inhabiting it. Despite the picturesque sitoatMB, 
and the beautiful terraces of corn-fields, gardens, and olive twes 
whicli smround il^ it is a nest of inf.mous robbers, destitute 
alike of honour and of genUeness. Their chief in im, a man 
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of eighty jean, was of so eroel a nature^ that one traveller 
compares him to a bloodhound. Th^ feared the Alawin 
Sheikh Hussein ; and those who travelled under his protection 
were safe. They are a cowardly race, both cruel and vicious, 
and lack the bol<h[ie8s of the true Beduin. They are exceed- 
ingly given to thefty and will steal the cover of a tin kettle, 
thinking it to he silver. In travelling among them, even if 
guides he employed to propitiate them, it is necessary to take 
the wild Arabs of the desert to guard the luggage at night. 

They are destitute also of Beduin hospitality. Their word 
is false as water ; and not even the pledge of their sheikhs can 
be trusted. Nor do they stand on terms of amity with the 
Arabs of the desert. Yet they dare not attack them, for they 
fear that stern death penalty with which a Beduin follows an 
attack upon his life. Moreover, they stand in a salutary dread 
of having their gardens laid waste, and of being thus deprived 
of their living. This holds them in check in spite of the secu- 
rity which tlie rocks offer as hiding-places. 

Farther to the north in bhobek, Tafyle for oxnmple, they 
are more reputable ; they are richer, and at the same time 
more warlike and powerful, and can take a stand more inde- 
pendent of the Beduin tribes. Kobinson has given the names 
of a number of the subordinate divisions of the fellahs, which 
the reader will find in the Biblical Researches, They have 
individually so little importance^ that I will not quote the 
separate designations, excepting so far as to say that the poorest 
of all the fellahs are those who inhabit the marshes of el-Ghor, 
living in the Wadi Kurashy, and in the so-called Ghor es 
Safieh. They are known as Qhawlrineh; and though their 
wet lands allow them to raise wheat, barley, duxah, and 
tobac^Oy yet they arei a poor, feeble, pitiable race, and are held 
in the utmost scorn by the Beduins. Th^ are treated with 
more contumely than slaves. They live in huts of reed and 
cane, but are at the mercy of every wandering tribe. Thehr 
number is about fifty ablebodied men. It was formerly much 
larger, but the constant ill-*treatment which they have received 
has caused them to emigrate northward, and to settle in the 
Valley of the Jordan* 
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CHAPTER IX 

Sec. 14. THE THIRD GROUP OF KORTHERIT ROUTES: THOSE 
RUNNIXO FROM AKABA AKD THE ^LANITIC GULP 
THROUGH WUMMA TO JDD^A. 



GENERAL Ymw OF THE SUBJECT. 




T the time of David, Solomon, and Jehosliaphat, when 
toe voyages to Ophtr brouglit Ezion-geber and 
_____ Elatb into great prominence, and then at the far 
I.- t 1 nWHfern period of the Xabath^ans, the ^eat 

highw^ leadmg from Aila to the southern extremity of the 
X^feid Sea must have been one of the chief thoroughfares for 
COMiewe ID the East. So, too, it must have remained as long j 
JSihe Byzantine supremacy was sustained in that region, and 
the garrisons of Bcer^heba, Chermule, Zoar, Aila, Zodocata, 
ana Haurara were kept up ; so long, too, as the military mds 
y^re kept m repair which led from Jerusalem to Aila, the 
western one pn..ing Diana, Kaaa, Gupsaria, Lysa, Oboda, and 
K^iysa, and the eastern one passing Presidio, Hanrars, Zods- 
gatta, Petra Hegla, Thoana, Kobabatora, and Thaman, 
assuring a safe transit of goods fxom Syria to Aiabia, the Bed 
bea Abyssmia, and Egypt. The continnance of the episcopal 
residences at Tophel to 518, and at Arindela near Peini, and 
at iLlusa and Arad north of Kadeah-Bamea tfll 636, rtrengthenB 
the conviction that evan -then those places lay on much fte- 
quented routes. In the times of Nilus and Antonmus Martyr, 
however, dnnngthe fifth and sixth centuries, the security of 
inese important places was much imperilled by attacks of Ish- 
BMwates and Saracens; and with the ravages of xMohammcd the 
peace of the whole district utterly passed away. At the battle 
w ffliiita, fonght on the ver^- frontier of Syria in the year 629 of 
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the Christian era* and in the eighth of the Hegira, the Moham- 
medans were entirely sncceisfidi and then begins the decline 
of the lower Ghor. From the day of that victory over the 
Christians^ it fell into desolation and the savage wildness of 
nature. Five years later^ at the battle of Jarmuk^ fonght on 
the banks of the Hieromax or Sheriat, all Syria, and soon after 
all Egypt, fell into the hands of the Arabs ; and that country 
south of Palestine, which had before been well cared for and 
made scciue to travellers, was converted into a wild hunting- 
grouiul for robbers, through which warlike hordes streamed at 
will, blasting all the ancient civilisation of tlie country, and 
even driving the peaceful Nabathseans from their old home. 
We have no recorded history of those rough and troublous 
times; all that remains to us are tlu; lew walls, foundations 
of buildings, cisterns, and other scattered architectural relics 
whicli bear witness to an ancient prosperity. Aila and Petra, 
it would seem probable, were able to hold out the longest in 
preserving their ancient structures; bat they too shared at 
length in the general desolation. 

No writer of the middle ages alludes to the whole territory 
of which I am now speaking, and it passed into ntter oblivion ; 
even Isstachri, Edrisi, Abulfeday and- Macrizi pi cserve perfect 
silence concerning it. It was only at the epoch of the Crusades 
that it emerged from the darkness, and not fully even then* 
The only light which is thrown upon it, is that which comes 
from the warlike excursions made into the country, which 
partially penetrated the darkness -which rested upon it. These 
expeditions were made necessary by the fact that the kings of 
Jerusalem wished to strengthen themselves from the Saracens 
on that their most vulnerable side, and took the same measures 
which Justinian had done before — ^the garrisoning of the rock 
fortresses of Edom: It was to these efforts to strengthen them- 
selves that the names of Yallis Moysi (Wadi Musa), Segor 
(Zoar), Petra Deaerti (Kerek), Mons Regalis (Shobek), and 
others, appear in the chronicles of the Crusades, as they had 
already done in more ancient history in connection with Athe- 
nseus, Demetrius, and Antigonus. Yet the position of Petra, 
the most important one of all, was unknown to the crasadcrs; 

1 Ahuljeda AnnaUs MosUmici, J. J. Retskii, ed. Adler, Hafnia 1789, 
T. 1. p. 143. 
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and the natne, when it doenrs in their annals, is only used gene- 
rally^ it having been^ like the Arabic word Hejer/ the general 
designation for any rock. In fact, the use of the word in this 1 
sense is the reason why the Latins did not perceive that it was 
appHed to one pre-einiuent rock, tlie Petra of the region. 

The crusaders called the country east and south of their 
Syrian posse.ssions by the general name Arabia, but they sub- 
divided it into three parts. The portion east of the Jordan and 
the Dead Sea they termed Arabia Prima ; that south of the 
Dead Sea and around Kerek they termed Arabia Seciuida; and 
that farther aouth still, Arabia Tertia, or Syria SoboL Five 
different expedition* were sent into tliis region in the coune 
of the twelfth centnry, between 1100 and 1188. Of these m 
have but meagre historical details. 

The first of these^ undertaken by Kmg Baldwin i.^ mardied 
in the year 1100 from Hebroni aronnd £e southern eztiemity 
of the Dead Sea, passing Zoar, and came in five dayif hard 
travelling through rough monntainons conntry (Arabia mon- 
tatKB introire cessimuBy says their historian Fulcher*) to a brook 
large enough to drive mills, and to a rich, fruitful valley. From 
tliis brook the writer coukl discern the sunuuiL of a mounUm on 
which stood a monastery calk'd St Aaron's, and which com- 
memorated the conversation of Aaron and Moses with Jehovah. 
The valley was called Wadi Musa by their guide, or in the 
Latin tongue Vallis Moysi. In the geographical ignorance of 
those times, this mountain (unquestionably Hor) was considered I 
Sinai ; and the tomb upon its summit, which is said by the 
local tradition to be Aaron's, was tliouL'ht to be a convent. The | 
brook, too^ was invested with biblical significance, and was 1 
supposed to be the one which issued from the rock after it liad | 
been smitten by Moses. One resnlt of this conf onndmg of Hor 
with Sinai was, that no search was made for Petra in that 
neighbourhood; it was thought that it must be farther oortb, 
in the neighbourhood of Petra Deserta' (Kerek). Anotiier 

• Beinaud in Jwmu AsiaL 1685, T. xvip. 66. 

• Fulcberi Camotenais, Gestaperegrxnantium Francorumcum amis Hiera- 
sakm pergeritium^ in BoDgaxB, Gesta Xki p» Francois Hsnorue 16U, tom. 
L fol. 405, 406. 

• Deguigni, Gesch. dcr Mongol, iv. p. 157 ; Reinaud in Michaud,M«* 
yra^jhie det Croisade's^ Pttris 1822, T. ii. note 1 to p. 
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singular mistake made by the crusaders was to confound Aila, 
of mrhich they had heard, with Elim, the station of sweet water 
and palm trees, to which the Israelites came soon after their 
exodus from Egypt 

In a second expedition^ nndtftaken fourteen years later by 
the same king^ in company with a force of two hnndred cavahy 
and fonr hnndred foot soldiers, he reached a high citadel^ f onr 
days from Jerusalem, which he garrisoned as a protection to the 
Christians* This was the first station eaet of the Jordan held 
by the Latins. It lay in a region abounding in com, wine, and 
oil, and was called by Baldwin Moms Begalis. .It is unques- 
tionably the Shobek of the Arabs.^ 

During the next year (1116) the king went over the same 
route ^vitll two hundred men, and advanced as far as Aila. 
Here he found the true account of the situation of Sinai, and 
"vvislied to visit the place, but was dissuaded by the monks, who 
tliought that it would bring among the Arabs suspicion of 
being in fellowship with him, and subject them to new dangers. 
The historian Fulcher speaks of tlie water of the Red Sea in 
language perfectly true at the present day. He was surprised 
at finding mottled stones and tlie finest shells upon the beach.' 

For twenty years Shobek remained the chief, indeed almost 
the only, possession of the Latins in this mountainous c onntry. 
At length Kerek was held firmly by Christian authority, and 
for a long ^n^'cession of years the garrisons in these two places 
caused the Saracens the greatest annoyance^ seizing their cara- 
vans, and sometimes cutting their military connections almost 
entirely off. In consequence, they were very frequently at- 
tacked by Mohammedan farceci^ and stormed with fury. 

A fourth expediticm was undertaken by King Baldwin ill., 
while he was yet in his minority, in the year 1144. It went by 
way of Hebron to Wadi Musa, and had for its object to seize 
from the Mohammedms a certain unnamed stronghold which 
had fallen into their hands. The Franks stormed the place for 
several days with arrows, and with huge stones hurled against 
it, but without success. At length, however, they resorted to 
the expedient of cutting down the fine olife grove on which the 

» Ad. Ann. 1116 A.D. § xliii. fol. 426. 

' Every reader of RobiDBOii and Stanley wiU recall the entlmsiastic 
kngvage with which they speak of the ftheUs seen netf Akaba.— Ed. 
TOL. I. S X> 
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besieged relied for their means of support, and this proceeding 
proved effectual. 

Tlie fifth expedition was undertaken by Ruiiiakl of Chatillou 
in 1182. It was directed at Alia, but proved unsuccessful; and 
the leader was exposed to most formidable encounters with 
Saladin in 1183 and 1)84, into uliose hands Aila had then 
fallen. In 1188 Saladin possessed himself of Jerusalem, and 
of course the Christians* possession of Kerek and Shobek was 
for ever at an end. 

Had it not been for the accounts given by Nowairl and 
Macrizi, on a preceding page, of Sultan Bibor s visit at Fetn 
in 1254 and 1263, and his jou^ey thenoe to Shaubak (Mons 
Begalis^) and Eerak, all subsequent allusions to the whde of 
that temtoij would have been wanting, and the district would 
have rested nnder the shadow of an unbroken ecUpse ; for em 
Abulfeda,' who must have visited the neighbourhood of Aila, 
Shobak, and Kerek, and who in fact describes the latter, is 
very brief in his general description of the country, and oaly 
lets slip a casual word respecting a certain little place in the 
province of Bilkaa called ar-Rakim, all the inhabitants ofwhid 
lived in houses carved out of the living rock. This >vas lor a 
lonn; time takeii to reftr t*) 1\ tra ; but later writers, among 
whom Robinson is pre-eminent, have shown that AbulMas 
ar-liakim must have lain much farther north, and it would aem 
but little doubtful that it is Kerek which was first brought to 
light by Seetzen earlj in the present century. 

With the exception of these faint gleams of light, there was 
nothing to enliven the gloom which for centuries rested upon 
this region ; for no caravans traversed it, and not even pilgrims 
to Sinai ventured to go through it, infested as it was by some 
of the most ruffianly tribes that were anywheie to be found. 
Voln^ heard towards the dose of the last centniy that there 
were interesting ruins in the wilderness, three days^ jonmejr 
sonih-east of the Dead Sea, but he did not penetrate the idj»* 
teiy further. 

In 1806, Seetzen pressed through w ild untravelled couatiy 
from Damascus to Kerek, and then passed round the southeni 
extremity of the Dead Sea, without entering Edom. He hxMxA 

* Reinaud in Journal Asiat. 1835, T. xvi. pp. 65, 66. 

* AbuUeda, Tabula Syrise, e<L Koehler, Lips. 1766, pp. 88-90. 
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the Arabs speak of the rums of Bedra/ a day*s journey sonth 
of Kerek; yet it was not possible for him to go thither. As 
the Arabs; Seetzen remarks, cannot enunciate the letter jp, he 
was of the conviction that the place was no otiier than the 
ancient Pctra. As in the narrative of Nuwairi, respecting 
Sultan Biboi^s visit to Petra, the place was called Bedr and 
Bedrija^ I cannot doubt that Seetzen is to be considered the 
true modem discoverer of Petra^ although the placets consider* 
ablj more than a da/s journey sonth of Kerek. One of the 
sheikhs who told him of the ruins that might be found south 
of the Dead Sea, spoke of one spot of so great extent that, to 
use his own language, he had to weep when he saw them."' 
This place was called Fharoun,' and lay, the sheikh said, in the 
fine fertile valley of Wadi Mnsa. Near it was the Place of 
Prayer of Moses and Aaron, — all Indications, as we now know, 
of the neighbourhood of Petra. Seetzen did not suspect, how- 
ever, the extent of the place thus vaguely hinted at, although 
he was amazed at the number of the ruins stated by the Arabs 
to exist between Kerek and Aila. Some of those mentioned 
to him have been already explored and identified : Tafyle has 
been found to be the ancient Tophcl, Bozra is seen in Bzera 
el Maaii, Arindela in Gharundel, and Zodacatha in Szaddakka. 
I give a list of the places mentioned to Seetzen by tl)c Arabs,* 
and commend them to the attention of those who may iici^eafter 
explore that almost unknown region. 

Places still inhabited : Pharoun, Oeddruch, el-Oljy, Dib- 
betha, Siiobak, Bzera el Maan, Korrejet el lianjy, Taphile, 
Szulfhe, el-Akaba, el-Szille (the city Selah, which was taken by 
the Jewish king Amaziah and called Jaktheel, 2 Kings xiv. 7, 
and which was compelled to send lambs as tribute to Zion, Isa. 
xvi. 1 or 10), and Ennesa. 

Uninhabited ruins: Bosta, Oeddruch, Phedannil, three 
places bearing the name Jerba, Wadi Musa (including Pha^ 

1 Scctzcn, letter dated June 11, 1806, in v. Zach's Mon, CorrespotuL 
vol. xviii. p. 434. 

See letter dated Sept. 22, 1807, in same work, vol. xvii. p. 139. 

' This mine aeemB to baye been misunderstood by Seetzen, and to have 
iMen Hanmn, teferring douhttoH to the tomb of Aaron on Mount Eor, 
near Wadi Musa. — ^Ed. 

* Man, Cam^^ xvii. pp. 186«>189. 
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rouo), Kalaat el Mosora, d-Fhardach, ed-Dal-Addam, Ad, 
ChaFoby Buehha^ Charbet el Onnik, Charbet el Ilajil; d-Gner, 
Kalaat Pbenan^ el-Dossek, Dona, Phdon, Umm Hassa, el* 
Djtlledat, Kalaat Daour, Kalaat el Szadakka, Krein, Ohubet 

e\ Doruk, Clmrbet el Korna, el-Orja, Grain, Churbet Gor el 
Kommhh, Cliurbet el Haje, el-Gucra, ChiuljLt el Jam, Churbet 
el Rajif, el-Dlaga, el-Juese, el-Durrbaszj, Givrandil, el-Hherir, 
el-IIoffza, Szleile, el-Szobara, Maan, el-Magora, Kalaat el 
Gage, Birat el Shelb, Szejidan Harun, Gor cl Mennain, el- 
Dejanije, Churbet cl Jchera, Ennese, Kalaat el Akab, Jeggei- 
mau, Kalaat el Kamm, Runimam, Knciet el Szeijad, Juene, 
el-Orraky Abu Sbib^ ^jbijiy Abu Szekakinii el-Szik, el-Orzza£y 
el-Kreigi, el-Phanaiay Mreiga, BeUesken, el-Ueijat^-and d- 
Hbmeime. 

It was the ardent wish of Seetsen to explore this coimtiy 
himself^ bnt this he was nnable to do. It was only tesk yem, 
however, before his conntijman Borckbardt entered the wme 
field and gained ancli great resnltSi although leaving so mndi 
to others who are yet to oome. Barckhardt was foUowed m 
1818 by Banks, Irby, Mangles, and Legh« Laborde sod 
Linant are the first travellers who have entered this country 
from the south ; they came by way of Akaba, and returned the 
same way. In 1837, Schubert and Lurd Ijindsay traversed 
shortly after one another the whole length of the lower Gbor 
from south to north, with the exception of the part immediately 
south of the Dead Sea : this they left out of their journey, 
by taking the mountain road to the left, leading to Hebron. 
Robinson followed them in 1838^ making a special tour from 
Jerusalem to the Dead Sea, and then down to Wadi Musa and 
Peti a, and back by way of the direct Hebron road. Then fol- 
lowed Count Bertoui who for the first time examined the ques- 
tion- of the depression of the entire Gbor, passing not only 
through the Jordan valley, but from the Dead Sea to the Gulf 
of Akaba. These have been the chief discoverers of the 
geographical and historical characteristics of the region which 
I have now to consider, although many travellers have since 
gone over the same ground. I shall advance in the discnrsioii 
from south to north, adhering to the principle adopted in thii 
volume, to begin at a distance from Palestine, and gradually to 
work my way towards it 
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DISCURSION I. 
THE ROUTE FROM AKABA TO PETRA. 

1. Labordis Journey from Aiht to PetrOy on tfte Vfe$t road 

through Wddi Araha. 

Laborde was the first to brin^j to our knowledge the existence 
of a western route running through the heart of the Wadi 
Araba^ which had already been crossed by Burckliardt, and 
shown to be the plain" which the children of Israel were 
obliged to txarerse on thehr way to the promised land. This too 
is the Desert el Badiah mentioned by Abulfeda, at the southern 
extremity of which lay Aila ; and it too was the tract through 
which the Eoman Vta milUarU ran, which Is laid down in the 
Peutinger Tables, to which I have referred on a previous 
occasion. The entire distance from Aila to Petra is ninety- 
nine Eoman miles, which corresponds well with Robinson's 
statement that it is about sixty-six English ones. On his return 
from Petra to Aila, Laborde took a more eastern route. This 
eastern road parts from the western at "Wadi el Ithm (Getum), 
about a day's journey north of Akaba. Here the first Roman 
station, Ad Diaiiaiii, is supposed to have stood. The western 
road probably led directly to Jerusalem, the eastern to Moab, 
Bashan, and Damascus; the latter must unquestionably have 
been the way which the children of Israel took as they were 
leaving the land wliere they had so long wandered.^ 

The marsh el-Daba, in Wadi Araha, where even at the 
present day frvaves may be seen, and Wadi Gharundel, seem 
to correspond to the stations of Rasa (Gerasa) and Gypsaria 
of the Peutinger Tables. At the latter of these Laborde dis- 
covered fortifications, which were probably employed to defend 
the entrance to Petra, near by. This Wadi Gharundel is not 
to be confounded with the one farther north^ in which lay the 
ancient station of Arindela. 

On the eastern route from Akaba we have the stations 
Prasidio, now found in the fortifications of Wadi Getum,— of 
Haurarra, and Zodagatta, the latter of which seems to be 
identified in Wadi Szadeke. 

^ E. von Kanmer, Dor Zvtg der ImwHtent Leipzig 1837, p. ii» 
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Under the protection of his Alo\^ii leaders, Lahorde' left 
Akaba castle^ and plunged into the sterile Wadi Araba. In 
order not to encounter the obstacles lying on the east side of 
the wadiy he pursued his way in the middle^ passing the green 
and swampy el-Daba, where some farms were standings and at 
length entering tlie green Wadi Gharundel. Traces of the old 
Roman road were here and there seen, and the journey was 
continued without encountering any objects of marked interest, 
till Laborde at length reached the narrow defile ruiiuing east- 
ward into the interior of the wild mountain range in which 
Petra lies. There he left the deep Araba valley, and pressed 
on for tluee and a half hours, traversing small patches of plain 
and sandstone gorges, tinged with the oxide of iron, halting at 
the first specimens of the rock architecture which characterizes 
Petra. Thence to the city itself it was a journey of three 
leagues. He passed through a narrow ravine, which correctly 
is Abu Khusheibeh, a charming spot, cool, and shaded with 
oleander bushes. On the right he passed a spring which fed 
a brook of considerable size. The road grew steeper and more 
difficult as they approached the city. Here Laborde received 
word that the Arabs had fled from the dbtiict, in consequence 
of the breaking out of the plague among them. Soon Laboide 
entered the architectural ruins of the place, Letronne^ says of 
them, that their fa9ades exhibit a mixed Syriac-Egyptian end 
Greco- Roman style. Through a gorge whose situation i« nok 
specifically given, the travellers gaiiied an impressive Yiew of 
this unique city of the dead, the exterior of which was as 
remarkable for the fantastic colours which nature has given, as 
for those which man's hand has left there. Petra is not, like 
Palmyra, a monumental city standing in an imnicasurahle 
plain ; it is not, like Babylon's mounds^ on the banks of a miglity 
river ; it is not, like Thebes' open palaces, between the grans 
of kings ; it is not like Jerusalem's ruins or Rome's imperial 
mansions, which hills expose to the public eye, Petra is a basm 
surrounded by steep walls of rock, with few scattered fragments 
of architecture and piles of rubbishy and through its heart runs 
that brook of which all travellers make mention. It is nets 

* de Laborde, Voyage de r Arabic Petree^ pp. 53, 54. 
' Laborde^ Vw d» deux Tondteaia ditaeki$ du Boci I^tionne, is 
Joum. det Sawnu, 1835, Oct. p. 531. 
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city of tlie living; it is a stately mausoleum of the dead. Its 
only inliabitants are silence and desolation. Its well-known 

facades are not those erected in honour of the gods, as in India ; 
nor do they lead to spacious royal catacombs, decorated not only 
"witliout, but within, as in the long subtunanean Egyptian 
tombs : they are simply carved on the outside, richly finished 
indeed, and massive, but merely leading to bare, dreary cham- 
bers within, in which the dead lay. There is wanting, too, that 
door in the rear of the tomb which is conspicuous in Egyptian 
sepulchres, and through which the shades of the departed were 
supposed to enter the lower world, and hold intercourse with 
their Judge. 

Laborde made an eight days' stay at Petra, and then re- 
turned to Akaba by a route east of the Shera or Seir range. 
Leaving Fetra^ he passed southward a long mountain gorge 
bearing the name Wadi Sabra^ in which were to be seen traces 
of ancient architecture, among which were conspicuous the 
ruins of a theatre. The relics of this wadi arc inferior in 
interest to those of Petra, as well as to those in Wadi el 
Khusheibe, at the west, both of which seem to have been 
suburbs, as it were, of the larger central city. It is very 
probable that more thorough investi^ition into the intricate 
ravines of thb mountain re^on would hnng to light many 
other places once inhabited by the commercial Nabathseans. 
It was impossible for Petra, their flourishing capital, to have 
stood isolated in its splendour and power ; and not only Wadi 
Sabra, but also the whole route which Laborde pursued to . 
Akaba, displayed traces of having been once inhabited by a 
prosperous population. Everywhere there were walls built 
along the sides of mountains to sustam terraces of earth, heaps 
of stones which had been thrown out of the cultivated fields, 
cisterns, canals, and fortifications for the protection of com- 
merce and agriculture, in both of ^^ hich the Nabathseans were 
pre-eminent. The whole of this back road from Wadi Sabra, 
twenty-five leagues in length, extended through a. complete 
terra incognita, following all the way on the east side of Jebel 
Shera, and traversing the high plain from which many trans- 
verse valleys van westward through the range, and enter the 
deep valley of the Araba. The road lay so high in the npper 
jiart of its course, as to afford a broad panoramic view of 
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Idumaea and tlie whole mountain district of Edom. Hor could 
be seen six hours' distance northward; the view west estended 
across the Araba to the Tih mottntams, and eastward to the 
great Arabian chain. The farther the road ran aouthmurd, 
the more fertile became the soil, and the more ahnndant the 
vegetable growths. It was plain that it had once been in a 
state of considerable cnltnre^ and the very garden waUs once 
erected hy the Nabathsans conld be traced. The way gradu- 
ally led from the monntaina to a higli plain, which was very 
mnch more derated than the level of Wadi Araba. The most 
important mins passed were those of Ameime, which are of 
great extent. They are entirely devoid of elegance, however, 
and seem intended merely to answer commercial purposes. The 
place has sometimes been called the City of Cisterns, so great 
is the number of canals, wells, aqueducts, and reservoirs of 
every kind. 

There is no special natural feature after that is pa8sed,till the 
narrow Wadi Getune, or Ithm, begins its course^ and serves as a 
way of transition from the high plateau to the coast at Akabs. 

Burckhardt^ intended to pass over tliis same route, but was 
prevented going farther aonth than Wadi Szadeke. Heio he 
joined an Arab caravan, and jonmeyed westward to Suez. 
His brief journey southward' from Petra was not withont profit^ 
however; for he discovered the site of the ancient MaAn, whose 
inhabitants axe mentioned in connection with the Sidosians 
and the Amalekites as among the most prominent enemies of 
Israel '(Jndg. 12), under the name of JMeLumims. They 
are mentioned as among the most formidable foes of king 
UzziaL The position of iMaan was always an iinpuitant one, 
and it became still more so after pilgrim a jres began to be made 
from Damascus to Medina. Abulfeda iiientions it as a small 
but prominent city in his day. Volney heard at Gaza of 
Its miportance for the provisioning of Mecca caravans, n- 
very large part of the business of Gaza consisted, indeed, in 
sending goods to Maan for the use of pilgrims, and they were 

* Boidchaidt, TVan. p. 487. 

» Bunfthardt's PUm of ihe Lotoer Potion of Wadi Musa ; Laborfl, 
Han de la Ville de Peira et de h» JEnwmu M tw ba Uem, pit I. ^ 
i^aborde, 1829 ; then consult the plan given by Robiiifloa, undone in tie 
New York Observer of Jan. 1841. 
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sold there at a considerable profit. The place itself lies at a spot 
where there is no agriculture carried on! v3X the wheat and 
barley used there must be brou<Tht from the fields of Jebel 

Shera. The people of the place are extremely poor, and their 
only regular occupation is the preparation of sheep-skins. The 
most of them can read and write, and are very devout students 
of the Koran. They are proud of their erudition, and m my 
of them serve as writers or secretaries to the other Beduin 
sheikhs. 

NoTB.—^WHon of Kadeshf ancwrdxng to Bolmton^ w» Raw- 
mer^ EwaUj and Bawland, The Southern Border of 
PaUstine: Gerar, Harmah^ ZephOf BMahohroif BeH 
Hagavy Ain Kadee, AdoTy Azmon, Pharan, 

The grounds upon which the discussion of the situation of 
Kadesh rests are general in their chomcter, and must be first 
determined by a balance of probabilities rather than by con- 
siderations which have found universal acceptance. One of 
the first things to he taken into account in settling the authen- 
ticity of any conjectural Eadesh, is its lelationi to Mount Hor 
and Edom^ on whose western edge or border it is said to have 
lain. Bobinson was strongly of 2ie opinion that the springs of 
et-W^beh correspond b^ with the conditions which define the 
location of Kadesh:. it is the most important watering-place k 
the whole Araba valley, and is to the present day the chief 
rendezvous of caravans; and the disappearance of the old name 
and of all ruins did not unseat Robinson's confidence in the 
certainty of his conjecture. The absence of historical traces 
is, howe\er, somewhat perplexing; for it is evident^ from the 
allusion in Ps. xxix. 8, that Kadesh was a place of some note 
even in the time of David. 

Yet it must be confessed, that a situation like this, abun- 
dantly supplied with water, on the edge of the Araba, and in 
the neighbourhood of a tributary wadi like el-Jeib, wiiich is in 
itself a not unimportant watercourse, afforuii good reason for 
believing that it was possible at least for a large people to make 
a long halt here, since good supplies of water were necessary 
for a shepherd people having large flocks to care for. Yet the 
Scripture itself opposes this reasoning, and we are e^^plicitly 
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told in Num. xx. 2, " And there was no water for the concre- 
gation." Tliis could hardlj be said of such a place as el- 
Weibeli, whose s])rings are so profuse and good, and which 
stands so closely in connection with Wadi el Jeib and Wadi 
Jerafeh. 

On the other hand^ the aitnation of this place is entitled to 
some consideration, in consequence of its nearness to the terri- 
toiy of £doni. Kadesh, we knowi laj on the border of £dom— 
of course the western border* And unquestionably the neaieit 
way from eUWeibeh to Moab led directly east and norths, 
through the mountains of Moab^ it being the easy route miming 
through Wadi Ghoyer. But this direct road was closed liy the 
sword of the king of Edom, and the laradites were compelted 
to take their long and toilsome way around the soutlieni ex- 
tremity of the range, and, turning the chain at Ezion-geber, to 
pursue their journey northward to Moab on the eastern side. 

And north of el-A\"eibeli it is easy to see that there must 
have been the same difficulties to encounter in entering Judaea 
on the south "which we know cnnfroiitL 1 tlie children of Israeli 
when the king of Arad discomtitcd them, and drove them back 
as far as Hormah (Num. xxi. 3), over the same road which the 
spies had taken as they entered the promised land. 

Against this position of Kadesh at the Arab station of el- 
Weibeh, much, however, might be said; and some of the more 
eminent students of this snhjecty among them Ewald and von 
Banmer,^ have not hesitated to assign it a more western location. 
Abraham dwelt between Kadesh and Shur, and tarried for a 
time at Gerar^ which renders it not probable that Kadesh lav 
so far southeast as elrWeibeh, at a point south of the Dead 
Sea* Hagar went Into the wUdemess by way of Bcenhebaj 
and the well of Hagar lay between Kadesh and Bered^ on the 
road to Shur (Gen. xvi. 7, xxi. 14-21), that is, in the direc- 
tion of Egypt, and not towards the east. 

From the very earliest allusions to Kadesh, in coniiecl«W 
with Abraham, at a time when the Horites inhabited the Self 
mountains as far as to Pharan, and were conquered by Ched(«^ 
laomer, there is no detailed account of its location, nor indeed 
anything which would enable us to hazard a conjecture: we 
only know from Gen. xiv. G, 7, that Chedorlaomer turued and 
1 K. von Kaumer, PamsUm^ 2d ed. 1638, p. 206, ud note to p. ^ 
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came to the springs of Mizpat (the ancient name of Kadesh)^ 
and subdued the whole territory of the Amalekites and 
Amorites: we know, moreover, \tom Dent. i. 19, that it lay at 
the foot of the mountains of the Amorites ; and from Num. 

xxxiv. 3, 4, and Josh. xv. 3, that it was a southern frontier city 
of Canaan, and bordered on the desert of Zin ; and from Josh. 
XV. 23, that it was reckoned as one of the cities of Judah. 

A little more light respecting this question seems to he 
derivable from the northern course of the Israelites from Horeb. 
We read in Deut. i. 19, " And when we departed from Horeb, 
we went through all that great and terrible wilderness, which 
ye saw by the way of the mountain of ttie Amorites, as the 
Lord our God commanded us; and we came to Kadesh- 
Bamea." This was the road which runs by Hazeroth (cl- 
Hudhera), and which passes through the desert of Pharan : 
it is indicated in Num. x. 12, xiii. 4, 27. The next station to 
Hazeroth was Kithmah, and a Wadi Eetem&t is found even 
now south of Abdeh or Eboda. Robinson considers that Its 
name is derived from the shrub or bush called retem, but Ewald^ 
traces it back to the Israelitish station. The latter thinks that 
there is every reason to believe that the children of Israel passed 
onward over the most direct route to the southern border of 
Canaan; and with this coincides the words of Dent i. 2, There 
are eleven days* journey from Horeb, by the way of Mount 
Seir, unto Eadesh-Bamea.** That in Num. xxxili. 17, 1 8, Haze- 
roth and Rithmah follow each other so closely, seems to Ewald 
a thing of no importance. As all the other places seem to be 
entirely unimportant halting stations, so in the great wilderness 
there may have been others of the same character, which 
detained the Israelites for so short a time^ that it has not been 
thought necessary to allude to them even by name. This 
direct route can be traced even now : it passes Wadi el Ain, 
Wadi el Atiyeh, Bir et Themed, and Ain Maliha, and emerges 
into the district adjoining the Roman station of Elnsa, the 
modem Ehulaseh. Ewald goes on to show that all the names 
of Israelitish stations subsequent to Rithin tli arc to be ascribed 
to the southern Canaanite territory. From all the circum- 
stances, he remarks, it would appear that the Hebrews pushed 
their way for a considerable distance into southern Judah; and 
* Ewald, Gesch. des Volks Israels^ Pt. ii. p. li)6. 
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ill proof of thif» he cites Num. xiv. 4.5, "Tl»en tlie Aiiialekltes 
came down, and the Canaanitos wliicli dwelt in that hill, and 
smote them, and discomfited them, even unto Ilormnh." Driven 
hack there, nothing remained to the Israelites hut to retreat to 
the north-west boundary of Edom — a people not at war wilh 
them — and at Kadesh to take ap their long abode. 

As the name Kadesh itself BignifieSy and as can be gathered 
ftcm the fragmeata of history, the place was sacred even 
anterior to the time of Moses: it seems indeed to have been a 
kind of oracle in the desert, to which the people of £gypt» 
Ammoni and Edom made pilgrimages, in order to know tiie 
decbions of the gods. The place was probably destroyed in 
David's time, after which it passed away from the knowledge 
of men ; and only this remained known of it, that it was not to 
be looked for in the more southern desert of Pharan, bat in that 
of Zin, and on tlie border of Edom. As it is generally known 
by the name of Kadesh-Barnea, it is probable that near the 
seat of the oracle was a city bearing the latter name, since In 
the TarL'ums its place is supplied by Raqnim, a name which 
Josephus, Abnlfeda, and others confound witli Petra. 

Were tlie situation of the wilderness of Zin better known, 
and the western frontier of Edom more definitely fixed, the 
situation of Kadesh would be ascertained with much more ccr- 
tainty : yet both are to be looked for west of el-Weibeh, Robin- E 
son's conjectural Kadesh. Since the desert of Zin bounded I 
the territory of Judah on the south-east, and is less extensive j 
than that of Paran, its position and that of Kadesh may be 
determined with approximate certainty. Paran lay aontb, cr 
more exactly, soutii-east of Zin ; for we know that, aince the 
spies went ont from Zin to explore the land| it must have iaiB 
nearer to the object of their search than did Paran. 

It was to Kadesh, the seat of the ancient oracle, that the 
ark of the covenant was brought. Here began a new capital, 
so to speak, firmly guarded against the encroachments of the 
roving Amalekites, and on terms not uf hostility certainly 
with their neighbours the Edomites, who, like themselves, were 
the descendants of Abraham. Indeed, the Israelites, although 
not allowed to pass through the Edomite territory, may be said 
to have stood on terms of tolerable cordiality with them ; for 
the Edomites were strictly neutral^ and took no part with th^ j 
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enemies of the Israelites. At Kadesh the latter appear to have 
remained for thirty-eight years^ and from it they seem to have 
reached away in their encampments as far as they could find 
pasture for their flocks. Here it was that they suffered for 
water^ and that the spring of Meribah Kadesh (Fountain of 
Strife) was opened in the rock for the relief of the people. 
The long sojourn at this spot, and their constant conflicts 
with their warlike neighbonrsy unquesticmably were the means 
of thoroughly training in warlike discipline tiie new 'generation 
which was bom in the wilderness, and which had before it the 
task of entering the promised land.^ 

If, then, Kadesh lay on the western border of Edom, it be- 
comes an important question where the border ran.* Edom 
liad dominion over the Seir mountains, including Hor and 
Pctra : the range had been given to Edom as a possession ; and 
as the Edomite domain, it was necessary for the Israelites to 
skirt it entirely, going southward as far as to the Bed Sea 
(Deut. ii. 1-5, 8). Its position is therefore unmistakeable. 
But whether Seir is to be considered as a term confined to the 
territory east of the Akaba valley, from which the Ilorites, 
the primitive inhabitants, were first driven by the Edomites 
(Deut. ii. 12), or whether this name was applied, as Seetzen 
conjectured was the case, to the " great and dreadful" moun- 
tains west of the Araba, is a question. It would seem to be 
answered in the affirmative, if we shonld discover Kadesli 
farther west or north-west than el-Weibeh. It remains to be 
said, that, in the opinion of Ewald,' there is no ground whatever 
for the opinion advocated by some, that there were two .places 
bearing the.name of Kadesh. 

I come now to speak of what seems to be the solution of the 
whole matter ; namely, the discovery by Mr Eowland of a place 
called Kadese, Ave or six daya^ journey from Mount Hor. 

> Ewald, whom Ritter is citing, woxM not, it would seem, he inclined 
to favour Stanley's eloquently plwded conjectwe^ that Kadesh-Bamea is 
to be found in Petra itself. — Ed. 

5 Sturiley states in a note (.S. and P. p. 94), tlmt to represent Edom as 
extending west of tlie Araba is an anachronism, borrowed from the times 
after ihe captivity, when the Edomites, dfhren from their anctent seats, 
oconpied the eonth of Judges as far as Hebroii.^ED. 

s Ewald, Qudi, ii pp. 206, 207* 
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In October 1842, Rev. Q, Williams,^ chaplain at Jerusalem, 
and Mr Bowland, jmned company in an excursion south of 
Hebron, for the pnrpose of ascertaining more definitely than 
had been done np to that date, the facts regarding die true 
soutfaem bonndaiy of Palestine. During the first three days 
they pursued the same routei by way of Eirmel, Tell Arad,^r 
el Malekh, to the springs of Arar (Aroer), which had Waa 
traversed with such unlooked-for results by Robipson four yean 
before. After passing Arar they left the road which had been 
taken by Ivobinson, Schubert, and Lord Lindsay. Two and a 
half hours from Arar they left the plain, and ascended the first 
mountain chain \Yhich bounded it on the south. They tkn 
entered a high plateau known as Wadi Kakhniah, and exteiul- 
ius. from east to west. Here betfan a broad tract of desert, 
which had been traversed by no European, and which bore the 
name terra incognita upon onr maps. 

They journeyed southward to a spring bearing the same 
name with that of the plain. Advancing still farther in the 
same direction, they reached a second ridge^ from whose sum- 
mit one of the most surprising of scenes greeted their si^t 
A gigantic range of mountains towered up with naked masses 
of rock| like Cyclopean bastions, in the savage desert, and the 
eastern and western extremities stretched away beyond the 
limits of sight. It extended far to the south too, and with its 
torn, ragged, chalky masses, it seemed like a place whidi had 
been overrun by fire, and presented not a trace of v^etotion. 
This range seemed to Williams to be unquestionably the tnie 
southern barrier of l\alestine; and that it wii^i bo, was confinned 
by the sheikh who acconipiiiiied him, and who stated, moreover, 
that Kadesli lay some hours distant westward. 

The gentlemen were not allowed by circumstances to follow 
this trail further at this time, but Mr Kowland'' returned a short 
time afterward to prosecute the same line of research. Leaving 
Oaza, he followed the route to Khalasa, discovering at the eud 
of the third hour the location of the ancient Gerar— its modem 
name Dshurf el Gerar. The Gerar Torrent he had already 
heard mentioned in Gaza. A deep, broad wadi comes in from 

> 6. WiUiuiHi, The Bolg Ci<y, London 1846, Part i. and Appendix >• 

pp. 487, 488. 

s John Bowland, letter in the same work, Appendix, pp. iSMS^ 
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the south-east; where there were the rains of an ancient city 
called Khirbet el Gerar. 

From this spot Kowland went through the rolling countiy 
of Gemr in a sonth^outh-cn^terly direction, coming at length 
to the important ruins of Khalasa, which he thought to be 
those of the ancient Chcsil, one of the twenty-nine southern 
border cities of the tribe of Judah. It is spoken of in Josh. xv. 
30, in direct connection with Hormah, Beersheba^ and Kedesh, 

Two hours and a half south-west of Khalasa he discovered 
fragments of broken pottery, and a few ruins to which the 
Arabs gave the name Sepata. This is the Arabic form of 
Zephath, a city spoken of in Judg. i. 17 as having been de- 
stroyed at a very early day. The place also bore the name of 
Hormah. The location on the western slope of the rocky moun- 
tain plain Hakhmah corresponds to the locality mentioned in 
Dcut. i. 44, when this spot was reckoned as connected with the 
Seir territory : " And the Amorites, wliich dwelt in that moun- 
tain, came out against you, and chased you, as bees do, and 
destroyed you in Seir, even unto Hormah;" and altlionprh the 
name is not given of the elevated position which tliey inhabited, 
yet in the next allusion to the Israelites, two verses after, tlie 
name Kiclesh comes out in a marked manner: "So ye abode in 
Kadesli many days." 

The position of Kadcsh in the neighbourhood of Chesil 
(Khalasa according to Rowland), and Hormah or Zephath 
(Sepata), would compel us to look for it, therefore, on the 
western slope of the lofty er-Rakhmah. A few hours east 
of Sepata the sheikh pointed out the site of an ancient town 
called Asluj or Kasluj^ which when spoken bore some resem- 
blance to Ziklag. Soon after they came to the ruins of 
Ruhaibeh, already spoken of, which the careful Robinson 
thouglit might |NMst7>Zy indicate the location of Behoboth. 

Ten hours south of thisy Rowland discovered an important 
caravan rendezvouS| the fountain of Moylci or Moilahi. It lies 
between passes which form the transition from the mountains 
of the promised land to the great central desert known under 
the general name of ihe Tih Pkteau. It is on the great road 
from Beersheba aloqg the Jebel Shurto Egypt, and corresponds 
to the description of the Well of Hagar in the wilderness on 
the road to Shur (Gen. zvi. 7). This appeared to Rowland to . 
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be unquestionably tlie " Bir*lahai-roi '* which lies between 
Kadesh and B^red, and he subsequently found that the site of 
Kadesh is only five hours from it. Instead of Bir (foontdn), 
the name Moi, Moiki -water, has come into vogue hei^ ai 
in 80 many other localities; and the Arabs call it MoiUiIu 
Hajar. Though the latter word is the one always applied to t 
rock, yet the Arabs all assured Bowland that here it lefemd 
unqnestionably to Hagar; they claimed, too, that in the frit* 
demess was a structure still called Beit Hagar, the Home of 
Hagar. Tlie remarkable rock wliich bears that name lies three- 
quarters of an hour's distance from Muiluhi, m a gorge between 
mountains. A square chamber of small dimensions is hollowed 
out of the precipitous rock ; a single entrance leads to it, pass- 
ing up a flight of stairs also hewn out of the solid rock. Behind 
this chamber are three smaller ones, connected dirpctly with it, 
and possibly intended to serve as sleeping-rooms, but in no ^ray 
bearing the appearance of graves. It is the tradition of the Arabs 
that Hagar dwelt in this place (Gen. uL 20, 21). Should this 
he a mere legend, yet it is interesting as one of the oldest ins 
country which has hardly been touched as yet by strangers. 

Here the great desert spreads itself out, bounded on the 
west by Jebel Hallal and Yelek, on the east by the witdemen 
of Kadesh and Jebel el Ehinn (Gen. xiv. 6), on the north bj 
ihe southern hills of Jndssa* This is the wildeineBB of Piian, 
or Pharan, in which Ishmael dwelt (Gen. zzi. 2l)| and wbidi 
received within its inhospitable plains the children of lacid 
after they had conic from Hazeroth and crossed the dewlato 
et-Tih ; or rather, in a more extensive sense, it is the desert 
of Paran, which reaches across tlie Tih plateau, and finds its 
southern beginning a short distance north of Sinai. Shur lies 
on the westeni side, towards Egvpt, and extends to Suez. 
Kadesh lies at the north-east corner, near the Seir mountains, 
which even now, west of Ain T^fll ^b?«ah^ bear the name of Serr 
in the mouths of the Arabs. 

Tiie only tiling which seemed to be lacking after these dis- 
coveries had been made, was to trace the site of Kadesh itself. 
This at last (if we may trust the evidence of Bowland) was 
effected, and the overjoyed travellers stood at the rock which 
Moses smote, where even now a brook and a channing waterfall 
testify to the miracle. The rock is an isolated mase^ a colossal 
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projection from the inoiiiitain wliich towers far above it, the only 
one visible in tlie neighbourhood, bare and desolate. No sooner 
has the stream formed a bed for itself, than it turns to the west 
and is lost in the sand. Kowland says that he had never seen 
any sight so beautiful in the whole desert. The Beduins call 
the place Kudes and Ain Kades. The spring issues from the 
extreme north-eastern spur of Jebel Hallal, twelve miles e.S.E. 
of ^loilahhi, and probably directly south of Klialasa. The 
English production of the name corresponds exactly with the 
Hebrew word Kadesh; the situation answers closely to the 
description of the southern territory of Judah giyen in Josh. 
XV. 1-8. From the region where Rowland discovered his 
conjectural Kadesh, he asserts that a direct route, traversing 
broad wadis, leads directly to Mount Hor, and thinks that there 
was no obstacle to prevent the children of Israel from falling 
back at once to that eminence. 

* Robinson makes short work of Rowland's supposed discovery of 
Kadesh, in a note, ii. 194. He objects to it, tliat it is not in ih*" Tittormost 
part of Edom ; that there is no great valley passing up thence through 
£dom to the eastern d^ert, like el-Ghuweir ; that the host could not have 
proceeded thence directly to Mount Hor, where Aaron died ; thai there 
is no monntaiii near by which the Bpies oould aaoeod into Palestine, nor 
by which the people could go up to Arad, whero thegr were discomfited. 
Robinson thinks that the position of cl-Ain is utterly inconsistent with all 
the circumstances narrated as having taken place at KaJ*^^^}! Otl-er writers 
are nearly as douLtful about accejjtiug the discovery as autiieatic. Stanley 
hmia ouce or twice at its possibility, and Thomson is apparently inclined 
(0 think that the intemperate excitement of Mr Rowland over his imagined 
discovery is no passport in favour of its autlienticity. Bittv incorporated 
this note into his volume after the work was nearly all printed, and it can- 
not be said to have undergone his thorough acrotiny. The diacoverj may 
at present be held to be dotibtf uL~£o, 
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fEFORE closing this account of the Sinai Peninsula, 



it is iieccssary to devote some pages to the discus- 
sion of the remarkable labyrinth of t^mbs in Wadi 
Musa, whose sculpture has retained so much of its 
ancient freshness, despite the Vandal rudeness to which it has 
been subjected during the lost centuriefl. And yet oui- account 
must be gathered from the narratives of travellers who have 
been compelled in eveiy instance to make hasty visits, and to 
feel constrained on every side if they attempted to enter into a 
thorough investigation of the place. It is true the city has 
been visited by men admirably skilled- in the art of observing, 
and it is only to be wondered tiiat^ with the limited time at 
their disposal, they have succeeded so well as they have in de- 
picting the place and its monuments ; and yet up to the praent 
time no plan has been drawn up of the city, no topographical 
survey made, and no detailed description given of the t(lJK>- 
graphy of the region : even tliose which have been j^VCB IB 
contradict each other often, or are liighly incomplete. Yetthtfe 
is no lack of artistic material to illustrate the remarkable ttchi- 
tecture of Petra. Of these, Laborde's classic work, the Voyage 
de V Arable Petreey is one of the most celebrated; yet it is in a 
manner vitiated by the sacrifice of truth to artistic effect. In 
all that relates to architecture and to the surrounding mountains, 
Mr Roberts* work^ is to be called a masterpiece, nniting tone 
with beauty to a very high degree ; nor are Bartlett's sketches 

^ David Boberta, Vievt t» Hotg land^ London, 1843-0* 
* « H. Baitieti, Th» Christian in Palestine, or Scam of Sacrtu 
l/ulofy; with exidajuttoiydeBcriptioiishjH.8tebb^ LondoD. 
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devoid of fileganoe^ or incapable of affording aatlientie informa^ 
tion regarding the soeneiy of Petra. 

And yet, while we must confess that, since Burckhardt's 
discovefy of these rains, veiy moeh has been done towards the 
woilc of exploring them and ascertaining their character, it 
must be acknowledged that much still remains to be done. - 
BuL this cannot be attempted till the region in which Petra lies 
sliall be brought under control, and the wild hordes which make 
it so dangerous to travellers shall be reduced to subjection. In 
view of the disturbed state of the region since the time of its 
discovery, our obllgati nis to the travellers who have penetrated 
it cannot be too tlirdik fully expressed. 

Burckhardt^ was only able to reacli Petra rlad in rags, and 
could make a stay of merely twenty-four hours there, exposed 
all that time to suspicion if he made any inquiries or mani- 
fested any curiosity. Laborde* remained eight days in Petra ; 
but although able to make his sketches in that time, he was 
compelled to fly before he felt that he was prepared to go. 
Bankes, Irby, and Mangles' could spend but two days there; 
and just after they had found how much remained to be 
discovered, they were compelled to leave the spot. Lord 
Lindsay^ could spend but a few hours at Petra, for fear of his 
life; von Schubert did not dare to pass twenty-four hours 
there, nor did Kobinson venture to tarry longer than a day. 
Lord Prudhoe tarried but a night at Wadi Musa; Kinnear 
and Roberts spent several days there, but were repeatedly 
robbed, and compelled to fly sooner than they wished. 

The fear of incurring the vengeance of Mohammed Ali 
was for a long time powerful in Iceeping the savage Arabs of 
this region in check ; but an expedition of his being once sent 
against them, proved itself utterly unable to cope with them, 
and withdrew, leavhig them masters of the ground. Each 
night the Arabs came out from thdr hiding-places and stole 
the arms and the valuables of tJie Egyptians, and withdrew 
before they could be discovered. Nor was it possible to follow 
them into their rock-bound retreats. The result was, that 

> Barckbardt, Travels, p. 433. 

* L. de Lalwrtlo, Voy. de VArahie pitr^e^ p. 60* 
» Irby aii 1 M;ui-les, Trav. pp. 440 to 442. 

* Lord Lmu^y, LeUerff pp. 30, 40 et seq. 
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the Arabs have become more emboldened than evorj and tlie 
difficulties in the waj of examining Petra have beeahugeljr 
increased*^ 

The Entrance to Petra from the East Hie Wadi es S}/k 

Barckhardt, the discoverer of Petra, entered the city by 
the eastern loute, the avenne which even to the present is 
the most imposing feature of the place. Passing the source of 
the brook which watered the ancient capital, he followed the 
stream as it winds past the Arab village of Eljj, and toon 
after entered the Wadi es Syk. Not long after he passed 
throe tuLiibs on tlic right, and one on the left, which is oraa- 
mcnted witli four sllglit j)yramids or obelisks. These arc 
niemioned by Kobiuson. l*assing on through the ravine, lie 
was surprised at discovering a fine arch, held by Letrouiie* to 
be the remains of a former f^ate to the city. This spanned 
the whole gorge, and greatly iuipressed Burckliardt with the 
elegance which it displayed in its construction, and the ad- 
mirable manner in which it had been preserved* Kobinson 
was able to examine it more at lengthy and has given as some 
details regarding it. The arch spans the entire gorge, and at 
each extremity is decorated witli pillars, between which are 
niches in the wall, apparently for the reception of stataes. It 
presents the appearance of a triumphal arch, according to both 
Bobinson and Laborde,* and forms a truly imposing portal to 
the wonders of Petra. The width of the gorge is here but 
about twelve feet, and nowhere throughout the whole avenne 
is it more than tiiree or four times that width. From tiie 
arch onwards there is a constant succession of inscriptions, 
tombs, niches, and traces of aqueducts, once intended, doubt- 
less, to convey the waters of the Lr(jok. On both sides the 
walls rise to a gi*eat height, ranging from ciglity to two hundred 
and fifty feet; yet, owing to the iiairowness of the gorge, 
most travellers have overrated the altitude of the sides, one 

' Of late the dangers and difficulties have bo much increased, tliatiritiito 
the last few years Stanley's pai ty is almost tlio ouly one which has 
this cdebnted place. The autfaoritiee wbieb Bitter quotes ranam {m 
StanUgr^s qnalifieatlons) the only anthentic guides to this lefpon.-^ 

• Letronne, in Journ, des Savausj i. p. 634. 

• An) de Triomphe,** Fetea, in Toy. de PArabie pMe. 
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writer having gone so far as to state tliat they axe a thousand 
feet high. Through this gorge the brook flows, watering a 
thick growth of oleanders hy the way, while wild figs and 
tamarisks spring from clefts in the walls, and ivy droops in 
gracefal festoons from the cliffs. The winding cleft, which 
owes its origin apparently to rolcanic action^ has been widened 
in some places, and beautified eveiywhere by ari^ and has be- 
come one of the most romantic and one of the most remarkable 
rock galleries on the earth. Aloft the wild fig trees can be 
seen swayed to and fro by the wind, while below, in the deep 
shade, absolute silence reigns.^ 

As the brook whidi runs through this gorge was of the 
utmost importance to the wdfare of the ancnent inhabitants of 
this ancient Nabathsean capital, the greatest pains were taken 
to regulate and direct the supply of water. Its bed appears 
to have been entirely walled up, and even arched over for a 
part of tlie wa) , in order to make the approach to the city more 
stately, and at the same time more convenient for the crowds 
of caravans which streamed to Petra at the time of its power 
and pride. Stone walls are even now to be seen not only in 
the Sik avenue, but after the city has been reached, wlu'ch 
once served to direct the course of tlic stream, and to break its 
force. Besides tliis, on botli sides of tlie gorge, channels* seem 
to ]i;ive been cut at a higher level tlian the true bed, to supply 
tlie place with water at all seasons, and to prevent the absorp- 
tion of water during the summer season in the ground. 

All the varied remains which decorate the place — the 
niches, the polislied tablets, the excavations, tlie busts and 
mutilated statues, the traces of inscriptions — show what value 
the ancient Nabathsean capital placed upon the noble and # 
unique avenue through which it is approached. It is no matter 
for wonder that the Beduins ascribe this all to the work of 
demons, and believe that the place is a secret repository of 
untold treasures. 

After forty minutes' walk through tlie continually changing 
scenes of this wonderful yet beautiful chasm, for whose decora^ 
tion, as Koberts the artist remarks, a whole race of sculptors 
must have been required, and after passing other fissures which . 

1 J. Eumear, Casro, Pttra^ cle., pw 139. 
s Borokbudt, TVav. 428. 
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lead into it^ which have not yet been ezploied| the gorge deepens 
still more ^an before^ and bends sharply towards the north-weit, 
at once opening upon a new and striking scene. At the angle, 
and confronting the grand approach, stands the gorgeous facade 
of the chief structure of Petra — the Khasneh, or Treasury. 

All travellers agree that the fiixt view of this structure is 
one of the most imposing tliat Uiey have ever seen: it seoms, 
appearing in this wiM and savage desert, like the work of faiiy 
hands alone : it is, moreover, perhaps tlie best preserved work 
that iias come down to us from aTitiquity, Even the careful 
Robinson does not hesitate to speak as strongly as Lord 
Lindsayi and to declare that the first impression was more 
overpowering to him than all that he had seen in Kom^ 
AthenSyOY Thebes; that in pictnresqueness of sitoatioD, fine* 
ness and exactness in the nse of the chise], elegance and 
symmetry in the oombuiation.of the parts, and harmony in the 
wholes the stmctnre is nniqne in its perfectioO| even if there be 
not perfect pnrity in the slyle in which it is executed. The 
beantif nl rosy colour of the sandstone^ when lighted np by the 
rays of the morning sun, all nnite in asserting, contributes no 
little share towards the general effect;^ and the situation, Baoke^ 
a most competent judge, declares to be the finest concdTsbk^ 
Burckhardt pronounces it to be a work of immense labour, 
being made not out of separate blocks of stone, but the whole 
structure, from the apex to the base, being hewn out of the 
solid sandstone rock of which it forms a part. Owing to the 
peculiar drynes*? of the climate, it has undergone the least 
possible injury from the weather, and stands almost as perfect 
as when it came from the hand of the artist Laborde speaks 
* of it as the most colossal relief existing^ in which symmetry, 
art, and elegance are united in the most striking contrast with 
the surrounding wUdness of nature. It stands as if in a oolosnl 
niche^ surmounted so perfectly by the overhanging stone^ ss to 
protect it entirdly from the action of storms. 

^ The reader will remember tbst Staiiley earefallj, yet dfllieatel ^ ' ' 

down "what the older tjraveUets have written r^arding the colours at Pctra. 
Ho admits their gorgeousness, though he protests against their being sup- 
posed BO conspicuous and fjlaring as they have been too often repr^n^'J' 
It is possible that he may have gone with expectations too highly raiaedi 
tbeeariierTiaitors not enough so, and that both were c<iuaUy surprised*— B*. 
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Built in the form of a temple facade, and witli a front 
resting npon four columns, all upon the largest and most 
admirable scale, tlie main interior apartment is a room merely 
sixteen paces square and twenty-five feet high, the whole being 
excavated out of the solid rock. All the walls are smooth, and 
destitute of ornament, not only in this main chamber, but in 
the three minor ones which lie at the sides and farther backy 
and which, as they are Ughted only from the front, and lia¥e 
but a single entrance, nppear to have been used as tombs. In 
the two side rooms which flank the main portal the same naked 
simplicity prevails. The main entrance passes beneath this 
portal, which is neblj ornamented on the exterior, by an ascent 
of five high steps ; and the facade on each side of the pillars of 
the portico is prof osely ornamented with figare% whose original 
meaning is in great part lost, as they have been injured 
probably by Moslems. Those which are higher up remain 
almost intact 

The four mam pillars of the front, of which only one is 
broken, are each three feet in diameter, and rise to a height of 
thirlj-fiTe feet, terminating in fine Corinthian capitals. The 
entire front rises twice as high as the pillars^ Burckhardt esti- 
mating it at sixty-five feet, while Robinson set it at a hundred, 
and Laborde at a hundred and twenty. Far above the lowef 
storey there rises a second, with an unbroken architrave which 
rests upon pillars, above tiic top of which the gables appruacli ; 
and the whole is crowned with a alender, round, teniple-liko 
tower, closing with a cupola and an immense stone urn. All 
the niches and the walls of the upper portion are filled with 
representations of female figures, two of which are winged, 
while the gable end is decorated with Roman eagles more or 
less mutilated. The urn which crowns the whole is the object 
of tlie Beduins' greatest greed, and it has been the mark of 
countless arrow-shots, the Arabs believing tliat in this urn 
Pharaoli concealed his treasures (hence the name Khazneh 
Faroun). It has not been broken, however, and every Arab 
discharges his shot at it, and turns away grumbHng about the 
great giant Faroun, who has put his treasures beyond reach. 
To climb to that height would be a task which not even Beduins 
would dare attempt. 

Travellecs have perplexed themselves with the question 
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why this structure was built, what porpoae it nimmL 
Even the conjecture that it was a place 
satisfy a 1 „„nds; for it is in striking contrT with 
combs 0 Egypt, who« interior, inrtead of being left nZ 
and desolate, was mort richly «toa.ed. The theo^ has been 
advanced that .t wa. a temple, and yet Bankes remarks that 

TttaM^nl "POn it suggest that any divine 

.ttnbat« were .««ribed to them. No conjecture has bee. 
made wh«h eeema tenable. Nor is the time when it was con- 
•tearted beyond doabt. Bankes drew the conclusion from 
tte KoBMn eagles, and the general style of the architecture, 
thrt A datM from the epoch of Traj.n, wliose taste ran I 
rtrongly in this direction. Schubert thought that it was built 
ewn snbsequuuly to tliat epoch, and concluded that it mi 
left ,n an incomplete state. Roberts, whose judgment is wry 
valuable does not pronounce upon the date of the stmctarl 
but thniks that it was a comparatiTely small object to cm for 
the ,ntor,or ; that the whole researches of the artist were cilieil 
into requismon to give the exterior an inposing effect, tnd to 
Ins everything else is sacrificed. Eoberts pays the staongert 
(nbute to the purity of the styH the elegance and symmetry 
ot the fayade, and beanty of the «*)uring. Yet not em 
IS able to conjectare «itisfactorily what purpose the whole w>. 
intended to serve. 

A broad area before "the Kbazneh, fifty paces wide aid 
thwe time. a. bwad, ends at the south in a steep crag: 
northward, it opens cat into a still broader fissurt", which 
fflrtenda on for several hundred paces, with tombs on both 
swe* On the left the rock-amphitheatre o, uu« suddenly into 
TOW, lb seats and arena being in a pert, , t state of preserva- 
It IS only after reaching that spot that there is a fall 
prospect over the whole city, with its thousands of tombs. In 
many places they rise one above another from the bottom to the 

ri, i ^'^^ a"*! smallest ones look 

not unlike the houses of swallows and doves. Miermay be 
seen everywhere not only in the nuiin fissnre where th. ^y 

kW^^^.m''^ 'wwmer that in the nm=t populous part that he could 
^ch fcw«. ret I« .dmil, that ft, '.^ ,erjr large.- 
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proper is, but in all the subordinate wadis or scams which 
enter the main one on every side. The Syk is but one out 
of many approaches, although the largest, the most profusely 
decorated, and the most imposing. They show, although but 
few of them have as yet been explored, that the population of 
Petra must have been very large. 

Burckhardt noticed that the tombs on the way from the 
Khasneh to the amphitheatre, on both sides of the gorge, 
were generally high facades with a flat roof, but sometimes 
attaining a colossal size. They often have several small, and 
sometimes tolerably laige, inner apartments, like the Khasneh ; 
but in all cases, as there, these rooms are naked and devoid of 
all ornament. They could, he thinks, have served no other 
purpose than the reception of the dead. In one he counted 
twelve of these rooms, seemingly the possession of a numerotis 
family. Many of the more simple tombs present the appear- 
ance of truncated pyramids, with two pilasters at the side, and 
with the entrance in the middle^ reminding one of the Palmyra 
tombs; yet dilSering from them in this respect, that at Petra 
they are cut from the primitive rock, while at Palmyra they 
are made of separate stones. This is due to the nature of the 
place, and finds its parallel in the sandstone structures of 
Egypt, some of the marble ones of Greece^ as well as some in 
India, which are hewn out of a single rock. Where the cliffs 
are high enough to permit it, these tombs rise one above 
another, as I have already remarked. The openings to them 
are generally filled with sand and rubbish, and very few have 
as yet been exaininctl. The variety in the forms of the tombs 
is very great, owing to the fact that it has been necessary to 
adapt them to the peculiarities of the different parts of the 
rock wliere tliey have been excavated ; indeed, it has been 
* said thnt no two can be found which are precisely alike. It is 
iiti]Mi^sible, therefore, to speak of a common architectural style, 
although the whole can be summed up as one great Necropolis. 

The theatre, wholly hewn out of rock/ has thirty-three rows 
of benches, each one of whicii is capable of accommodating a 
hundred persons. This makes the entire capacity to have been 
about three thousand sittings. It does not differ from other 
works of the same class, excepting in this, that above the upper- 

1 Von Solrab^rt, ii. p. 428. 
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' most rows of seats, and in the cli£fs on both sides, there are tbe 
same tombs which fill the remainder of liie ▼alley. The place 
built for mirth is brought into the closest proximitj with the high 
places of death, and thoughts of sport ftlteniated with those of 
etemitj. The eye of ihe spectator wandered f (om the Bcene 
where pleasure presided, to those which testified of grief; and 
never has there been Imown a place where sndi a contrast as 
this has been displayed, for even Paris places the hnrikl-places 
of her dead without her walls, and other places have made them ' 
the companions of churches. The decoration of these tombs, 
as well as of die others, indicates the prominent part which 
vanity played at Petra, as well as at other places. It is 
impossible to assign any autlicntic (];ite to the construction of 
the theatre. It may be a monument of the time of Hadrian, 
or, as some think, still more recent ; but whenever it was con- 
structed, it is a work which contrasts strongly in respect of 
size with the titanic vastness of the objects around it So 
grand is the scale of all the objects around, so peculiar the 
architecture, and so rich the colours displayed on every hand, 
that the theatre smhs into insignificance. In the diversitf of 
architectnral forms which are found, thm are the representa- 
tives of all ages, and artists of all tendencies appear to have 
free scqpe to work oat their vaxioos fancies. Here are found 
traces of the ancient architectare of the place which is refened 
to by Jeremiah (xlix. 16) : « Thy terribleness halli aeceircd 
thee, and the pride of thy heart, O thou that dwellest in tlie 
clefts of the rock, that holdest the height of the liill : thongh i 
thou shouldest make thy nest as liigh as the eagle, I will bring N 
thee down from thence, saith the Lord. Also Edom shall be I 
a desolation and by Obadiali (3 and 4) : " The pride of thine [ 
heart hath deceived tliee, thou that dwellest in the clefts of f; 
the rock, whose habitation is high; that saith in bis heart, i 
Who shall bring me down to the ground?" and from that 
time down to the epoch when the commerce of the Nabathaeans 
with Babylon, Tadmor, Egypt, and the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean, introduced the Egyptian pyramidal and the Syrian 
styles, as well as those of Greece and of Rome. Tasteless » 
though grandiose tombs are to be seen there, which owe their 
origin to the epoch between Hadrian and Antoninus; and even 
the rise of Christianity finds its witness there, some of the 
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ancient halls having evidentlj been transformed into chnrclies. 
All these thingi hear witneBS to the influence of many different 
nations upon this rich and commercial Nabatfaean people^ 
which reached oat its arms to the ends o£ tiie earth. 

The broad space which comes into view when One has 
advanced as far as the amphitheatre, is not a trae yalley as 
Pliny termed it, nor a plain as Strabo asserted, bat a deep 
rolling tract shut in by the crags, and with two prominent 
knolls or hills occupying the central part» These hills were 
once covered with edifices, as the immense masses of mbbish, 
and hewn stones of every size and form, still show. Here was 
unqnestJonably the city of tJie living^ surrounded on pvery side 
by the city of tlie dead. 

The brook continues its north-westerly course tlirough this 
rolling tract, and between these hills, here and there disappear- 
ing beneath the rubbish, and then appearing anon. For a con- 
'siderable part of the way, this bruok appears to have been arched 
over as at Philadelphia and otlier cities. Bobinson discovered 
several remains of bridges which once passed over it, and 
traces of paved paths or roads -svhich once ran along its side, 
in the low grounds upon the left b<ink of this stream, ruins are 
still to be seen, which npi^rar to have once belonged to the 
most important building in Petra. These ruins are sufficient 
to show that the opulence of this old Nabathaean capital did not 
consist solely in magnificently decorating the abodes of its dead. 
Laborde has given among his thirty beautiful views of the 
architectural remains of Petra, four of those which are found 
in this spot, two of which he conceived to have been a templ^ 
and two others a triumphal arch. Their exact purpose is not 
Imown with certainly; yet the richness of their decorations, 
although belonging to a late and sunken period of art, reminds 
one of the splendid structures of Palmyra and Baalbec* Their 
pillars, portiUs, triglyphs, friezes, and festoons of flowers, are like 
those wrought in the Syrian Decapolis in the third and fonrth 
centuries. The temple^ called by the Bednins Serai Faroons, 
is the only structure stiU standing which is at all complete^ and 
which stands without any support from the crags aroond. 
Burckhardt heard this place called the Easzr Bent Faroun, or 
the Palace of Pharaoh's Daughter. He was very anxious to 
visit it, but the suspicions of his guides were aroused, that his 
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object was to secure buried treasure, and be was unaUe to ehter 
it. He discoyei]ed, bowever^ on tbe same side' of tbe bnol^ 
wbicb be says pursues a subterranean course bere of a qmUx 
of an boui^B distanii^, a solitary pillar tbirtj feet in height, and 
composed of a dosen pieces of stone. It was called Zob Fanmn 
(hasta virilia PharaonU), Laborde has given a yiew of it 
AccordinjT to Robinson, it forms a part of a temple, whpse 
broken culiunns and fragments strew the earth around. 

The main ruins, which lie on the left bank of the brook, j 
have been larfjcly waslied away and undermined by the brook at \ 
its times of fluoil ; and the water may be seen here and there I 
standing in pools, which are in some cases surrounded by 
masses of rubbish towering high up the sides of the cliffs. 
These have not yet been examined and described with any 
minuteness. On the right side of the brook there is another 
mass of ruinsy but tbe original forms, of which they once formed 
a part, are more indistinguishable than those on the eastern 
side. It is still manifest however, that it was on this side 
that the main body of the city lay, and that, extending a gpod 
way northward as it did, its area could scarcely have been 
less than an hour's circuit. On the east side of the brook li» 
tombs still continue, cut out of tiie sides of the crags ; in ooe 
place Burckhardt counted fifty of these ranged side by side. 
He remarks, moreover, tliat tlie finest sepulchres in Widi 
Musa are in the eastern cliff, and that high up he noticed one 
largo tomb with Corinthian pihisters. I.ubuide has given 
views of some of the most remarkable sepulchres on this siJe; 
and Irby and Mangles have described soinu of them in con- 
siderable detail. One of these, perhaps the largest, is three . 
storeys in height, the lower one of which is entered by four I 
portals. The two upper storeys are ornamented with eighteen | 
Ionic jMllars each, while a part of the structure, which once i 
evidently towered above the crag, was made of hevm stones, I 
but had fallen into ruin. In the interior they discovered 
apartments furnished with marble^ and bearing the traces of 
luxury. Another mausoleum, seventy or eighty feet in height, 
and of great extent, having a centiral part and two wings, the 
whole hewn out of the rock, and provided even with cellsnr » 
remarkable not only for the number and size of its apartiiiests» 
but also from the fact that it bean traces of having been 

■ 
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transferred from its original purpose into a Christian church, 
the only monument of its kind in the entire city. In three 
niches yet to be seeu are remains of altars ; the places where 
tapestry and pictures were suspended are to be seen on the 
walls; and in one corner is an inscription executed in red, giving 
the date wlien the place was consecrated. Unfortunately the 
latter is one of the interesting facts which Mr Bankes' refusal 
to publish the results of his explorations withholds from the 
worlds 

The western wall of the wadi is higher than the eastern, 
attaining an altitude of three or four hundred feet ; and from 
the bottom to the top it is perforated with tombs, aUhongh 
they are not so elaborately constructed or so numerous as in 
the eastern diff. This part was therefore considered by Irby 
and Mangles as a kind of suburb of the place. On this side 
lies the unfinished tomb copied by Laborde, in which it is per- 
fectly easy to see that the method of working pursued by the 
Nabathflsan architects was to smooth the face of the rock, and 
then to commence at the top and to work downward^ first 
executing the roof, then the. frieze, then the capitals of the 
pillars, then the pillars themselves, and so on till, the whole 
work was finished. This explains the circumstance, that so 
many tombs which are elaborately wrought in the upper part, 
have been left in a rude state below; for the scale laid out may 
hava been necessarily abandoned, in consequence of the failure 
of the means which had been reckoned upon at the outset This 
too solves a mystery which perplexed Mr Bankes, namely, that 
in some cases the facade is wrought in one architectural style 
in the upper storey, while the lower one is in another. Laborde 
noticed the same fact, and was perplexed by it. But the union 
not only of the various Greek orders of architecture in the 
same structure, but of others, even of the Egj'ptian and other 
. oriental styles, shows that in tliose instances the time of build- 
iiiLj; \vas not confined to a few years, but was distributed over 
many ; and that tlie thread wiiich was dropped by the older 
architects was taken up by the subsequent ones, until the whole 
work was completed. Sometimes, too, there is great irregularity 
in the exterior appearance of the stnicture ; and where tliis is 
the case, and pillars and doors have been set in such fanciful 
positions as to mar the architeQtoral effect, it has been found 
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owing to some necessitj growing from the configuration of the 

apart men ts u i 1 1 li n . 

Most of these strurtiires in the rock wails which surround 
Petra were unquestionably intended U> aenre as tombs, but 
Bankes satisfied himself that there were exceptions to thi& 
Iq one he discovered four front windows, and a hall six^ 
feet long^ and of proportionate breadth and height^ which had 
evidently been built to serve as a dwdluig. It differed from 
the tombs, however, in the entire absence of omaoient in the 
exterior. Nor was this the only instance of the kinii Tlie 
entrance to ibis boose was not fixim the level ground, but from 
a projecting ledge of rock ; recalling the words of Isa. xiiL \% 
^ What hast tfaon here^ and whom hast thon here, that thou 
hast hewed thee out a sepulchre here, as he that heweth him 
out a sepulchre on high, and that graveih an Iiabitaiion for 1dm- 
self in. a rock? It remains up to the present day a mystery 
how the people who inhabited those lofty abodes were able to 
reach them ; and Schubert in his perplexity asks, Did the 
buildera of tliose places have wings like the eagl^ to enable 
them to soar to tliose lofty heights? 

Robinson, who followed the course of the brook down to this 
point, says that the water was not abundant, but excellent. It 
flows westward from this spot, entering a gorge which resembles 
in general character the Syk, but which is broader and more 
irregular in shape than that. The brook is so thickly shaded 
with oleanders, that it is difficult to follow its coufse. The walls 
of this gorge are also full of tombs, but they are smaller than 
the others, and destitute of external decorations. A high lock 
on the left Laborde held to be the Acropolis of Petra, though 
Bobinson doubts it: Irby and Mangles make no aUuaion to it. 
Formy, who visited Petra in 1810, is the only traveller who 
has made any detailed allusions to it; and Ids narrative is so 
confused and inexact, as to be of much le&s value than could be 
Wished. He has, however, brought some interesting facts to 
light He alludes to a tomb there as being the only one wliich 
he saw w^hose interior is ornamented. Laborde speaks of it as 
now used mainly by the herdsmen as a shcepfokl From this 
spot Formy climbed to an adjacent elevation, on which he 
found a cistern constructed with excellent cement, and a little 
^vay higher two bastions with walls in a state of rum: what 
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purpose they had aerred, remained a mystery to liim. Sonth 

of this species of fort he came to a platform hewn out of the 
rock, sustaining two stone obelisks, bearing the name Zob 
Faroun, which seemed to be applied "with a different meaning 
than to the pillar of whicii lUirckhardt speaks under the same 
^ name. Every step which he took from tliat spot to his tent, 
revealed to him iit:w winding stairs and patlis in the rock, with 
traces here and there of gardens whicli he thinks must at one 
time have imparted a paradisaical air to the place. 

Robinson sought to find an opening in the narrow gorge 
running westward which would lead him to the ruin called the 
Deir. He found many narrow wadis, but they did not guide 
liim to the object of his search; and the shepherds assured 
him that it is inacoeasible from this point. Farther west the 
gorge has never been penetrated, and not even the Arab guides 
could tell in what direction the waters of the brook force their 
way through the moimtaijis* Yet Eobinson satisfied himself 
that Wadi Musa does not run under this name into the great 
Araba, and that the oonrse which Laborde has given on his 
map has no real existence. Irbjr and Mangles followed the 
course of the brook bat for a little distance, but long enough to 
be filled with surprise at the profuse luzariance of the oleander 
thickets which follow its eomeo, as well as at the other growths 
which accompany it. They discovered carobsi figs, mulberriesi 
grapes, pomegranates, and a beautiftil yariety of aloe. In this 
neighbourhood, too, there was no lack of sculpinred recesses in 
the rock walls, although they were often low and irregular. 
The skill displayed here was far inferior to that seen in other 
parts of Petra. 

Above the rubbish heaps of the ruined city, and above the 
colossal walls whidi hem it in, rises the lofty double peak of 
Hor, towering up in solitude, a jagged, massive, and naked mass 
of rock. It was Burckhardt's wish to ascend to the summit ; 
but this he was unable to accomplish, and only succeeded in 
reacliing a ] 1 itform from which the traditional tomb of Aa.run 
can be seen. Here his Ai'ab companions offered a sheep, in 
sacrifice to the great high priest They soon withdrew again 
to the valley below, with the more satisfaction to Burckhardt, 
as lie henvd from the Arabs that the tomb above contained 
nothing whatever which would repay him for the toil of ascend- 
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mg tlic mountain farther. He afterwards regretted not making 
the effort, as he lieard that within the tomb are three interestincr 
copper vessels which were once in use in sacrificing. No sub- 
sequent traveller has confirmed the existence of these copper 
vessels^ and it seems probable that Bui'ckhardt was inconectly 
infornird. 

The first Europeans who reached the summit, and visited 
the so-called tomb of Aaron, were BankeSi and his companions 
Irbj and Mangles.'^ They describe the ascent as veiy difficolti 
although ihere were many places where the path bad been 
smoothed away, apparently for the accommodation of the grest 
nombers of pilgrims who ascended it. The time required to 
reach the top was an hour. The rocks were not entirely desll« 
tute of YerJure ; and even at the summit the travellers fonnd 
some shrubs which were new to them, particularly some tliornjr 
ones, and au unknown kind of juniper. 

The building which bears the name of Aaron's tomb does 
not differ at all from the ordinary structures which cover the 
remains of the Arab gheikhs and holy men. It is apparently 
composed^ in part at least, of fragments of stone, ^ bicli kd 
been used in a previous structure on the same spot. At present 
the only noticeable objects in the building are some rags, bits 
of yam, false pearls, and para coioS| all of the least possible 
valae. Some steps below tiie chapel there is an arched vault,, 
in whose rear there is a couple of chains, which guard the 
entrance to what purports to be the real banal-place of the 
saint : the door Is also guarded with a ragged cloth* The dtm 
light of the lamp did not allow many objects to be seen; and 
as the traYellers were obliged to enter the place baiefoo^ oo 
account of its reputed sanctity, they did not rraiain within it 
long, but soon withdrew, for fear of snakes or scorpions. 

The view ill all directions from the summit of Mount Hot 
is very extensive, although very few of the details which make 
it up are known by name, and the distance is too great to 
distinguish many of the objects in the range of vision. Still 
we cannot wholly pass over a prospect so interesting. From 
the southern shores of the Dead Sea a cliain of mountains ma/ 
be seen, extending far away into the south, but diniinishing m 
height, until in the distant horizon they seem to be unimportant 
i hrby «nd Maagles, pp: .488-489 ; Legh, PP^ 2S0-m 
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hills* Legh insists that from the summit of Hor he distinctly 
discerned Mount Sinai. At the foot^ the long sandy plain of 
the Araha can be traced, its surface seamed with the courses 
of wadis and brooks, and as it nears the immediate baae^ dia- 
plajring scattered hills, which in their isolation have the appear- 
ance of islands. Towards the soath-west the sight wanders 
away indefinitely^ withont falling upon any pxoounent object* 
Towards the south-east the vision is bounded by the near 
Arabian ehain^ and from that the eye comes back to Hor itself^ 
wit]i its steep jagged sides, its gorges and precipices, and its 
labyrinthine valleys. The most stdking single object to be 
discerned from the summit, is the colossal structure known as 
ed-Deir, or the Convent. It is in a north-easterly direction 
from the tomb of Aaron, and even there is seen to be larger 
than the Khasneh, although of similar style; and, like that, it is 
crowned with a colossal urn. P. tia is entirely concealed from 
view, as one stands on the summit of Ilor. 

Luborde^ is tlic first European traveller who has succeeded 
in reaching the Deir. The way is an intricate one, and cannot 
be found without a guide. Tlie ascent from the valley is rapid 
and steep, and the brooks fall in pleasant little cascades, as they 
find their way down to the bottom. Later travellers estimate 
the entire nltitnd© of the " Convent" as about a thousand feet 
above Wadi ^lusa. The building, although colossal in propor- 
tions, is executed in the debased style of tlie third and fourth 
centuries, and recalls to one's mind the di aUne of the renais' 
sance style of the fifteenth. The general appearance is similar 
to the Kiiazneh, there being two storeys, with colonnades and 
pilasters, ten below and six above. There is less detail in the 
finish, and all is more coarsely executed, — a deficiency which was 
explained away by subsequent travellers, however, who showed 
the structure had never been brought to a state of completion. 

Bobinson subsequently visited ed-Deir, and has left a good 
aooonnt of it^ and of its general situation* From the steps. 
Mount Hor can be seen at the south-west, throned in solitary 
majesty, while the eye runs far away over the savage sand- 
stone crags, and down the steep defile which forms the ascent. 

^ Laboixle, Voy. p. 59, and I'iau dc la ville Je Petra et de ses environs^ 
Uoitw Im fkux^ p. ll de Laborde \ Irby and Mangles, SkHd^ of the gmaid' 
plan ofPetra^ in TVuir. p. 419. 

YOU I* a V 
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The biuldiog itself^ despite its orerladen style^ 'makei aveiy 
strong impression upon the mind. That it is now only a part 
of what it once was, is shown bjr the stairwap which aia seen 
in the neighboniliood, the tombs near bj, and the rains of t 
palace just confronting it. The latter was not visited lill 
Roberts and Kinnear explored the place thoroughly. The 
interior of cd-Deir, like that of the Khazneli, does not corre- 
spond to its exterior richness : Robinson saw nothing but a bare 
room hewn out of the rock, and in tlie rear a recess slightlv 
elevated, and approached by flights of steps at the end?,— an 
arrangement which reminded him of the altars in many Greek 
churches. He thought he also saw traces indicating that a 
cnrtain had once hung there ; and the impression was strongly 
made on his mind, that the place was originally erected as a 
heathen temple, but had been converted into a Christian church. 
BobertSi l&e distinguished artist, who subseqaently visited the 
place and sketched it^ was made more certain, if possible, than 
Sobuison had been : he discovered a cross painted on the vail 
ui the rear of the altar. The dimensions of the main apsit* 
ment are fifty feet by fifty, and thirty high. The eleration of 
the urn is thought by the latest travellers to be a hondred feet 
higher than that of el-Khazneh. Roberts was the flrrt to dis- 
cover that the rudeness of the architecture, which had Ijeen 
spoken of by Laborde and liubinson, results from the fact that 
the work was never completed. It is a work so modern in its 
date, that many of the capitals of the columns and other aichi- 
tectural details have never been begun. 

Regarding its name ed-Deir, we have no definite Informa- 
tion. The allusions in Fulcher of Chartres throw no definite 
light upon it ; and our knowledge of Petra as the seat nf a 
bishopric, is not sufficiently extensive to allow our coming to 
any exact conclusion regarding it. 

The ruined temple directly q>po^te ed-Beur appears to be 
of more ancient ori^ than ed-Deur itself. It was visited, as I 
have remarked^ by Roberts, who took his view of the ^ Con- 
vent" thence. It lies a little higher than the other ; and at 
the present time the pavement of its portico and ibe basis of 
the side columns can be traced : the adytum can also be distin- 
guished, cut as it is in the solid rock. Koberts spesks of ^ 
view from that point as sublime in the highest degree; and«» 
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his eye wanderc l away from the mysterious arclutectnral forms 
around him to the mountains of Edom, which confronted him, 
he was often compelled to lay down his pencil in despair, at 
the tliought of putting upon paper what was so grand and 
inspiring. 

Schubert's genial account^ adds little to what has already 
been said. He was interested, however, as he stood on Mount 
Hor, and looked away towards the sontli-easty at seeing the 
districts of Temaii) Shuah^ and Naama, whence tlie three 
friends of Job came to TJz to comfort him, as well as Buz, the 
later Bostra, and the home of Elihu. North-eastward bis 
vision zeached awaj to the home <rf Job himself. Schubert 
estiknated the sammit of Hor to be 1400 feet above Petra, and 
3400 feet above the level of the sea. 

Those interested in what pertains to tii^Jiistoc^ Petra, 
will find it summed up iu the pages of Jl^il&fon^^ tp which I 
will content myself with leferring the re^er. ^ \ 

* Schubert, Reise^ ii. p.|^35. ' > ^ ^ ^ 

\ ^- ' ^ 
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